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THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  simple  system  of  stady  and  teaching,  which  this  book  is 
intended  to  make  easy,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: —       . 

(1)  The  text-book  should  be  carefully  read  and  studied  by  the 
pupils,  so  that  they  may  have  a  sense  of  the  movement  and  propor- 
tion of  the  history  of  their  country  and  may  know  a  body  of  useful 
facts.  The  names,  events,  and  dates  which  seem  to  the  author 
essential  go  directly  into  the  text;  dates  in  parentheses  are  of  less 
importance  and  are  inserted  merely  to  show  the  progress  of  events. 

(2)  Class  exercises  will  necessarily  be  based  upon  the  text-book, 
with  such  methods  of  question,  "quiz,"  "fluents,"  "cards,"  and  the 
like  as  the  teacher  may  feel  inclined  to  use;  but  he  should  always 
aim  to  recall  previous  lessons  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  day's 
subject  and  to  enlarge  on  the  text  when  possible. 

(3)  Reading  outside  of  the  text-book  is  requisite  for  any  good 
course  in  history.  The  whole  story  of  the  nation's  development  can 
not  be  told  in  five  hundred  pages.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  are  true, 
but  they  need  practical  illustration ;  in  like  manner  history  is  apt  to 
seem  dry  without  the  additional  interest  of  reading  about  some  things 
in  more  detail  than  can  be  included  in  one  brief  book.  The  number 
of  reference  books  necessary  for  a  school  to  provide  is  not  large.  The 
reading  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  intended  to  serve 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  by  sending  them  to  a  few  selected  and  brief 
readings.  Exact  titles  of  most  of  the  books  mentioned  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B.  Besides  formal  histories,  the  bibliographies  include 
"Illustrative  works,"  that  is,  narratives,  novels,  poems,  and  like 
literary  illuminations  of  the  subject. 

(4)  Written  work  has  become  one  of  the  effective  adjuncts  of  his- 
torical study  in  secondary  schools :  it  may  take  the  form  of  essays, 
based  on  secondary  authorities;  of  reports,  based  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  sources;  of  brief  "judgment  questions,"  set  during  class;  of 
"  written  recitations ; "  or  one  of  many  other  forms.  The  list  of  books 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  facilitate  such  work.  The  "  Sugges- 
tive topics "  can  all  be  prepared  from  the  text-book,  plus  a  few  gen- 
eral histories,  biographies,  encyclopedias,  and  like  accessible  books. 
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The  "Search  topics"  are  more  specific,  and  require  the  use  of  a 
larger  range  of  secondary  writers,  and  in  many  cases  of  sources. 
Of  course  a  school  pupil's  use  of  sources  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  long  accumulation  of  material  and  the  weighing  of  all 
available  evidence  which  characterize  the  historian's  research;  but 
"sources"  are  simply  records  made  at  or  near  the  time  of  events 
by  people  in  a  position  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Well-selected 
sources  are  valuable  to  pupils  because  they  bring  home  to  the  mind 
the.  realities  of  history,  they  emphasize  the  human  element,  they 
vitalize.  Such  books  as  Bradford's  Plimoth  Plantation^  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  Lincoln's  Works,  reveal  great  men  and  also  charac- 
terize great  times.  Besides  the  separate  sources  and  collections  of 
sources  in  the  lists,  the  marginal  references  in  the  text  are  in  all 
cases  to  the  source  of  some  quotation  there  printed. 

(f))  (ieography  and  map  work,  oral  and  written,  are  aided  by  the 
abundant  maps  in  the  text,  and  by  references  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ters to  a  few  authorities  on  the  historical  geography  of  the  United 
States. 

In  using  this  book,  then,  the  author  hopes  that  the  text  will  be 
found  interesting  enough  to  carry  students  along  from  week  to  week ; 
that  it  will  be  the  background  of  class  exercises;  that  through  the 
lists  of  references,  and  still  more  through  the  expert  direction  of  the 
teacher,  the  pupil  will  add  intelligent  collateral  readings ;  that  some 
written  topics  will  be  prepared  on  subjects  suggested  at  the  ends  of 
the  chapters  or  provided  by  the  teachers,  including  the  use  of  sources; 
and  that  the  book  will  be  a  basis  of  geographical  study. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  volume  is  that  a  complete  history  of  the 
United  States  must  include  all  things  memorable  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  text-book  must  so  fully  describe  several 
different  classes  of  memorable  things,  as  to  be  serviceable  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  additional  reading  or  written  work: 
(1)  Political  geography  is,  of  course,  the  background  of  all  historical 
knowledge ;  it  is  a  special  topic  throughout  this  book,  and  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  teacher's  work.  (2)  While  trying  to  make  perfectly 
dear  what  were  the  aims  and  the  main  incidents  in  our  various  wars, 
the  treatment  includes  only  the  most  significant  battles,  sieges,  cam- 
paigns, and  military  and  naval  movements.  (3)  The  development  of 
government  has  been  treated  as  evidence  of  the  purjx)se  and  spirit 
of  our  ancestors  and  al?o  (*d  connect  the  study  of  history  and  of  civil 
government.  (4)  Foreign  relations  and  the  diplomatic  adjustment 
of  controversies  have  received  special  attention.      (5)  Social  condi- 
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tions  and  events  have  been  freely  described,  because  they  are  among 
the  most  important  causes  in  national  development.  (6)  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  economic  data,  as,  for  example,  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  the  invention  of  the  reaper,  the  perfection  of 
the  trolley  car.  (7)  All  sections  of  the  Union  have  helped  to  make 
the  Union ;  and  all  sections.  North,  South,  West,  and  far  West,  have 
been  included  in  the  plan  of  this  volume.  (8)  Since  what  makes  a 
nation  great  is  the  greatness  of  its  people,  this  book  aims  to  make 
distinct  the  character  and  public  services  of  some  great  Americans, 
the  details  of  whose  lives  are  briefly  set  forth  in  special  sections 
of  the  text.  (9)  Toward  the  end,  a  chapter  sums  up  the  services  of 
America  to  mankind. 

The  illustrative  material  has  been  gathered  from  many  places,  and 
includes  no  map  or  picture  which  does  not  add  to  an  understanding 
of  the  subject.  With  the  exception  of  reproductions  of  a  few  famous 
paintings,  to  show  an  artist's  conception,  the  pictures  are  all  realities, 
intended  to  put  before  the  pupil  in  visible  form  the  faces  of  public 
men,  the  surroundings  of  famous  events,  and  some  of  the  great  statues 
and  buildings.  Additional  pictures  are  suggested  in  the  lists  of  books 
at  the  ends  of  the  chapters.  Besides  a  series  of  general  maps,  show- 
ing the  progress  of  discovery  and  settlements,  the  territorial  claims 
of  European  powers,  and  the  creation  and  subdivisions  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  many  special  maps  illustrating  boundary  controver- 
sies, campaigns,  etc. 

For  the  teacher's  use  and  as  a  guide  to  the  pupil's  reading  and 
written  work,  the  Brief  List  of  authorities  noted  in  Appendix  A  is 
especially  commended ;  and  the  work  of  teaching  and  studying  will 
be  made  easier  and  pleasanter  by  the  purchase  of  the  twenty-five- 
dollar  library  there  described.  A  school  library  ought  also  to  have 
a  judicious  selection  out  of  the  long  list  in  Appendix  B. 

The  dates  and  statements  of  fact  throughout  the  volume  have  been 
verified  by  Mr.  David  M.  Matteson. 

Whatever  the  lack  of  skill  in  combining  into  a  unity  the  broad  and 
manifold  phases  of  a  great  nation's  life,  I  have  at  least  tried  to  write 
about  things  that  count,  to  describe  events  which  give  us  pride  in 
being  Americans,  to  set  before  my  young  countrymen  ideals  that 
have  made  for  national  greatness. 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART. 
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CHAPTER  L 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Where  does  American  History  begin?    The  true  fathers 
of  America  are  the  men  of  various  European  countries,  espe- 
cially of  England,  who,  three  centuries  ago,  had  the    .   p  ^naf 
courage   to  voyage  unknown  seas,  and  the   persistence      American 
to  plant  colonies  across  the  ocean.     They  brought  with  ^^ 

them  the  religion,  language,  laws,  and  methods  of  government 
to  which  their  ancestors  were  accustomed ;  and  hence  the  early 
history  of  America  was  really  a  part  of  European  history; 
the  first  American  colonists  were  simply  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, or  Frenchmen  in  America;  and  the  English  settlers 
who,  to  better  their  condition,  removed  over  seas,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  still  a  part  of  the  English  people.  When  that 
bond  was  broken  by  the  Revolution  of  1775,  the  United  States 
became  at  once  one  of  the  family  of  civilized  nations ;  and  by 
commerce,  by  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  by  the  sharing 
of  the  world's  literatures,  by  interchange  of  inventions  and 
principles  of  government,  our  history  has  always  been  inextri- 
cably connected  with  that  of  Europe. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  a  result  in  great  part  of  that 
new  spirit  of  interest  in  the  past,  and  curiosity  about  the 
world,  which  we  call  the  Renaissance.     When,  about    «  g  Mtof 
the  year  1300,  men  began  to  go  back  to  the  beauty  and        enlarge- 
power  of  ancient  writers  and  the  ancient  works  of  art,  "**^ 

interest  in  nature  and  the  desire  to  know  her  secrets  sprang 
up  again  with  passionate  force.  Hence,  when  a  new  commer- 
cial route  to  India  was  needed,  men  were  willing  to  take  great 
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ocean,  and  to     I 
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riaks,  to  penetratp  into  the   unknown  western  < 
explore  a  laud  as  j'et  undreamed  of. 

A  new  spirit  speedily  showed  itself  in  improvements  in 
navigation,  and  especially  in  two  inventioua  (both  preTiously 
known  in  China)  which  helped  discovery  and  exploration :  (1) 
gunpowder,  perhaps  discovered  in  Europe  by  Roger  Bacon, 
and  first  used  in  war  about  1350,  enabled  the  invaders  of 
America  to  beat  the  savages;  (2)  i>rinting  with  movable 
types,  probably  first  used  by  Gutenberg  in  1450,  served  to 
spread  the  fame  of  the  new  world. 

The  art  of  navigation  was  steadily  advancing.     Sea-going 
ships  had  keels  aud  single  rudders,  were  fitted  with  heavy 
8.  SMfai-     spars  and  square  sails,  and  for  defense  from  the  seas  and 
^K  from  enemies  were  provided  with  high  bulwarks,  fore- 

castles, and  aftercastles.  There  was  little  distinction  between 
merchantmen  and  war  ships:  in  time  of  war  the  trader  took 
on  a  few  more  guns  and  men 
and  Ijecame  a  fighting  cruiser. 
Naval  science  was  immensely 
aided  by  four  inventions, 
which  by  1450  were  widely 
used  ;  (1)  The  wondrous  art  of 
Bailing  on  the  wind,  discovered 
by  the  Norsemen,  gave  confi- 
dence to  men  on  long  voyages. 
(2)  The  magnetic  compass  was 
a  guide  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  when  the  stars  were  not 
visible.  (3)  The  astrolabe  en- 
ColuTuhiiB,  abled  the  mariner  roughly  to 

estimate  his  distance  from  the  equator.     (4)  The  jiortolano,  or 
sea  chart,  assembled  what  was  known  about  the  seas  and  coasts. 
The  prelude  to  American  history  was  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish new  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia.     In  1450  Europe 
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had  no  direct  intercourse  by  sea  with  India,  China,  and  Japan ; 
eastern  prodnota  found  their  waywestward  only  by  trans- 
fer  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  ot  by  a  slow  and  expen-         uidtk* 
sive   caravan  journey  across   Asia,  over  routes  wliich  *"* 

were  broken  in  two  by  the  fierce  Turks  when  they  took  Con- 
stajitinople  in  14d3. 
Where  were  Europe- 
ana  thenceforward  to 
get  the  carpets  and  the 
silks,  the  pearls  and 
the  cotton  goods,  the 
sweet  whit«  powder 
that  men  called  sugar, 
the  gums,  and  the  pep- 
per that  sometimes 
sold  for  its  weight  in 
gold  dust  ? 

One  European, 
Marco  Polo,  actually 
crossed    Asia     and  Ftom  an  ancient  Japanese  drairlng. 
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reached  the  Chinese  coast  about  1292,  and  thus  reported: 
**And  I  tell  you  with  regard  to  that  Eastern  Sea  of  Chin, 
Yule  Polo  according  to  what  is  said  by  the  experienced  pilots  and 
//.  246  mariners  of  those  parts,  there  be  7459  Islands  in  the 
waters  frequented  by  the  said  mariners.  .  .  .  And  there  is 
not  one  of  those  Islands  but  produces  valuable  and  odorous 
woods  .  .  .  and  they  produce  also  a  great  variety  of  spices." 
In  course  of  time  the  question  began  to  be  asked.  Why  might 
not  the  Spice  Islands  and  Japan  be  reached  by  sea  from  western 
Europe  ?  —  hence  attempts  were  made  to  find  a  water  passage 
around  Europe  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  around  Africa  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Moreover  the  learned  men  of  the  Renaissance  discovered 

that   the   ancients    believed    that    the    world    is    round.      A 

strange  book  of  wonders,  called  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Man- 

deville,  which  is  dated  1322,  says,  "  For  when  the  sun  is  east 

p  n  rd         ^^  those  pai'ts  towards  paradise  terrestrial,  it  is  then 

Mandevillet    midnight  in  our  parts  of  this  half,  for  the  roundness  of 

the  earth.     For  our  Lord  God  made  the  earth  all  round 

in  the  midplace  of  the  firmament."     By  1470  the  Florentine 

astronomer  Toscanelli  actually  figured  out  the  circumference 

of  the  earth  at  almost  exactly  its  true  length.     If  the  world 

was  really  round,  why  might  not  India  be  reached  by  sailing 

westward  instead  of  eastward  ? 

Such  a  question  could  best  be  solved  by  the  maritime  nations 
of  western  Europe  —  by  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Portugal. 
-   -.       .      The  adventurous  Portuguese  by  1450  had  already  dis- 
nizing  covered  the  four  groups  of  the  Canary,  Madeira,  Cape 

na  oni  Verde,  and  Azores  or  Western  Islands.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  they  pushed  down  the 
west  coast  of  Africa ;  but  on  his  death  (1460)  they  had  reached 
no  farther  south  than  Sierra  Leone. 

The  neighbor  and  great  rival  of  Portugal  was  Spain;  in 
1469  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with  Isabella  of 
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Castile  brought  under  one  sovereignty  the  Christian  parts  of 
that  land.  In  1492,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  way  was  opened  for  a  great  Spanish  kingdom. 
Twenty-seven  years  later  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  ruler 
of  the  Netherlands  (grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella),  by 
his  election  as  German  Emperor,  brought  Spain  into  the  heart 
of  European  politics.  Spain  built  a  powerful  navy,  and  organ- 
ized an  infantry  which  could  defeat  knights  in  armor,  and  was 
almost  invincible  by  other  footmen ;  for  many  years  Spain  re- 
mained the  strongest  state  in  Europe. 

The  immediate  theater  of  American  history  lay  unknown 
beyond  the  Atlantic.     The  Europeans  of  the  fifteenth  century 
thought  of  the  world  as  consisting  of  only  three  parts —  .  ^^    . 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     It  required  a  generation  of  the  Atlantic 
explorers   after   1492  to  evolve    the    idea   that    North  ®^ 

America  is  not  part  of  Asia;  more  than  a  century  elapsed 
before  men  generally  began  to  think  of  it  in  its  true  propor- 
tions, and  its  true  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless the  physical  character  of  the  land  constantly  had  a 
controlling  effect  on  the  course  of  discovery  and  colonization ; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  among  the  essentials  of 
American  history. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  abounds  in  deep  and 
sheltered  bays  and  estuaries  which  make  fine  harborage,  and 
helped  the  early  settlers  in  their  seafaring.  The  coast  is  bold 
and  rugged  as  far  south  as  Cape  Ann ;  and  the  country  inland, 
as  far  south  as  the  Hudson,  is  hilly  and  stony  and  abounds  in 
waterfalls.  Farther  south  lies  a  low  coast  plain  which  gradually 
widens  till  it  reaches  Georgia,  and  thence  stretches  westward 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Texas.  Its  sandy  coast  is  fringed 
with  shallow  lagoons,  partly  inclosed  by  long,  narrow  islands. 

Up  to  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachians  the  south  country  is 
flat  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  water 
powers  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  sluggish  rivers  afford 
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natural  advantages  which  determined  the  location  of  a  line 
of  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Trenton,  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta,  and  Macon.  The  very  flatness 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  gave  rise  to  one  disadvantage:  innumer- 
able swamps  and  fresh-water  ponds  bred  mosquitoes;  when 
our  forefathers  sickened  with  fevers,  they  little  guessed  that 
it  was  this  insignificant  enemy  which  brought  disease,  death, 
and  often  the  ruin  of  a  colony. 

Inland  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  terminates  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  system,  which  extends  in  a  belt  about  a  hundred 
miles  wide  from  Gasp^  Peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
1600  miles  south  west  ward  to  northern  Alabama.  The  average 
elevation  is  about  2000  feet,  the  passes  from  1500  to  3000  feet ; 
though  Mt.  Washington  and  the  North  Carolina  ranges  rise  above 
6000  feet.  The  eastern  half  of  the  system  consists  of  long, 
parallel,  and  steep-sided  mountain  ridges ;  the  western  half  is 
an  upland  plateau  which  declines  gradually  to  the  west  and  is 
deeply  trenched  by  the  steep-sided  valleys  of  *  the  streams. 
Like* the  lower  coast  lands,  this  whole  highland  region  was 
originally  clothed  with  forests  which  concealed  the  lurking 
savage. 

The  west  slope  of  the  Appalachian  plateau  merges  into  a 

vast   low  plain,   which    is    drained    partly   northeastward   to 

.  ,     _^        Hudson  Kay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  chiefly 
7.  Interior  •^  '  '^ 

of  North  south wai'd  throiigh  the  Mississippi  River  system  to  the 
Amenca  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  whole  region  is  cliarac?terized  by  a 
smooth  surface  and  gentle  slopes,  a  little  broken  by  the  bluffs 
along  the  streams.  The  northern  belt,  and  the  southern  as  far 
west  as  the  Ozark  Mountains,  were  originally  forest-covered ; 
but  the  central  part  from  Indiana  westward  abounded  in  tree- 
less, grassy  prairies,  which  expanded  westward  until  they 
covered  all  the  land  excepting  fringes  of  timber  along  the  water 
courses. 

This  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  valley  is  the  most  exten- 
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sive  tract  of  highly  fertile  land  in  the  world.  "  When  tickled 
with  a  hoe,  it  laughs  with  a  harvest ; "  and  it  has  almost  every 
variety  of  soil  and  product.  The  numerous  streams  furnish 
alluvial  "  bottom  land " ;  north  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio 
rivers  most  of  the  country  is  covered  with  glacial  deposits  — 
Nature's  wheat  fields ;  the  vast  prairies  grow  all  kinds  of 
crops,  especially  corn.  Yet  this  interior  was  a  lonely  wilder- 
ness up  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution;  it  became  the 
chief  area  of  settlement  from  that  time  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  is  to-day  the  home  of  about  fifty  millions  of  prosperous 
people. 

Beyond  the  Mississippi  River  the  land  rises  imperceptibly 
into  a  treeless  plateau,  which,  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  is 
called  the  Great  Plains  and  is  so  dry  that  farming  is  almost 
impossible  without  irrigation.  The  bunch  grass  of  these  plains 
once  supported  countless  herds  of  wild  bison,  and  now  is  the 
pasturage  for  beef  cattle. 

The  Great  Plains  form  the  eastern  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Highland,  which  extends  to  within  150  miles  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  a  general  elevation  of  5000  feet ;  from  it  rise  the 
Rocky  Mountain  chain  in  the  eastern  part,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  chains  on  its  western  margin.  The  high 
region  between  these  chains,  which  may  be  called  the  Interior 
Highland,  has  been  settled  chiefly  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  lofty  and  complicated  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
occupy  a  belt  of  country  from  200  to  300  miles  wide,  made 
up  of  mountains  extremely  rough  and  rugged.  Their  sum- 
mits reach  to  nearly  15,000  feet,  though  the  chain  may  be 
crossed  at  elevations  not  greater  than  from  6000  to  8000  feet. 
Among  these  mountains  the  Indians  found  large  game  for  food, 
and  small  fur-bearing  animals.  From  the  sheep  which  now 
range  the  region  the  white  man  still  draws  material  for  cloth- 
ing; while  in  the  upheaved  and  dislocated  strata  he  finds  our 
richest  stores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
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Rough  and  broken  anrfaoes  characterize  the  Interior  High- 
laud:  the  region  is  very  dry,  some  places  having  no  rain  for 
QifX        months  or  even  years.      The  triangular  regiou  between 
"m^  Suake  and   Colorado    rivers  and  the   Sierra  Kevada  is 

)pa  called  the  Great  Basin,  because  its  meager  laiufall  col- 

lects  in   pools  and  salt  lakes  and  then  evaporates  without 
reaching  the  sea. 


^P^ 
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West  of  the  Interior  Highland  rises  the  precipitous  escarp- 
ment of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  chains,  which  sink 
away  again  in  a  long  western  slope,  abundantly  watered  in 
winter  by  moist  winds  from  the  Pacific,  which  clothe  it  mtii 
thick  forests  of  vahiable  trees.  These  chains  are  scarcely  mot« 
than  seventy-five  miles  wide,  but  they  rival  the  Rocky  Moun-  j 
tains  ill  height  and  ruggedness.  West  of  the  creat  of  tJie  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  chains,  and  beyond  a  series  of  long  low- 
land valleys,  is  the  nrest  of  the  low  Coast  Ranges,  which  riss* 
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steeply  from  the  Pacific  Oc«an,    These  ranges  are  bro« 

lo  the  sea  at  tliree  plains  imly  —  the  Bay  of  Saii  Yn 

gorge  of  the  L'ulumbia  River,  aiit]  the  Strait  of  Juau  lie  Fuca, 

which  leails  to  I'uget  Suiind.     Through  these  breaks  are  drained 

the  fertile  Pacific  valleys;  and  near  them  are  the  priucipal 

Pacific  ports. 

Through  the  forests  and  acroas  the  mountains  were  two  sys- 
tems of  primeval  routes  of  travel,  footpaths  and  waterways: 
(1)  Throughout  the  continent,  buffalo  paths  and  Indian       o  »-  »« 
trails,  sometimes  only  six  inches  wide,  led  through  prairie  of  tr«deuid 
and  forest ;  they  often  followed  the  divider  between  the 
streams,  as  being  free  from  fords.    (2)  Kivers  and  lakes  made 
a  network  of  water  routes,  ou  whiih  plied  the  dugout  and  in 
the  north  itie  Indian 
birch-bark  canoe,  one 
of  the  best  inventions 
of  any  savage  i-ace ; 
easy  to  make,  swift  to 
paddle,  and  light  to 
"  tote  "  over  a  carry 
from   one  system  of 
rivers  to  another. 

For  long  east  and 
west  journeys  the  At-  Inpias  Kikih-u*hk  Ca.vuk  Km  k. 

lantic   streams   could  Bk^Wbed  by  »u  aye-itn^M. , boat  1830, 

be  followed  up  t«  the  divides  separating  them  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Great  Lakes  or  of  tlie  Ohio  River.  The  routes 
across  the  .Appalachian  chain  ran  for  the  most  part  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  present  trunk-line  railroads,  especially  the 
gaps  at  the  heads  of  the  Mohawk,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and 
James  rivers.  By  carries  or  portages  known  to  the  Indians, 
one  could  also  jiass  from  the  Great  I-akea  to  Hudson  Bay, 
or  to  the  iipper  Mississippi,  or  to  the  Ohio.  Examples  of  such 
transfer  points  are  Ravenna,  Ohio,  between  the  Cuyahoga  and 
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Mahoning  rivers;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  between  t!ie  Maiiui 
I  and  tlie  Wabash;  and  Chicago,  between  Lake  Michigan  ai 
I  the  Dea  Plaines  branch  of  tlie  Illinois.  At  such  places 
I  many  iustances  a  white  man's  town  eventually  grew  up. 


iMPO&TAHT  IKSIAN  PORTAGHS. 

The  whole  land  originally  abounded  in  wild  animals.     Thj 

deer  and  the  bison,  commonly  called  buffalo,  furnished  meaj 

c  ,       .      for  the  hungry,  clothing  for  the  cold,  and  a  roof  for  thil 

ji  prod-      family ;  the  game  birda,  of  which  the  turkey  and  thi 

pigeon  were  the  moat  plentiful,  increased  the  fiwd  aup 

ply ;  and  the  coast  waters  and  etreania  abounded  in  fish  and  in 

fur-bearing  animals.     The  earth  furnished  to  the  savage  fruit-a 

Wid  berries,  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  maple  sugar  for  hta 

diet,  tobacco  for  his  luxury,  herbs  and  simples  for  diseases  and 

wounds,  wood  for  his  fires  and  even  for  houses.  I 
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Later  cxjIonlstB  found  a  valuable  resource  anil  [irofit  in  the 
timber  and  the  iron  ores;  their  deHcentlants  discovurttd  ooal 
and  oil,  aud  precious  metals ;  but  almost  the  only  thintfB  tho 
Indian  Itad  to  sell  that  the  white  man  coveted  were  dwrdtinH 
and  fui^,  especially  that  of  the  beaver.  Stilt  America  yielded 
three  products  not  then  known  to  the  old  world :  (1)  (^om  wai 
the  plant  most  widely  sown  aud  harvested  l>y  the  Indiana, 
"a  grain  of  general  use  to  man  and  beast."  (2)  The  jKitato, 
native  of  South  America,  in  the  course  of  timt;  becatiu;  Uw 
chief  food  of  inillioos  of  Europeans.  (3)  Tobacco,  everywhere 
much  prized  by  the  ludians,  grew  wild  or  wa«  negligently 
cultivated. 

The  native  iDhabhaots  of  America,  called  Indisua  by  Colni^ 
bus  because  he  supposed  lie  had  ivaebed  the  Indiei,  wen 
throughout  of  one  ni%,  thoogh  U>eir  origin  U  a  puzzle    ..   -^^ 
for  ethnologists.    To  be  Bore,  throogboat  centnl  Mortli    tttUwKltm 
America  exist  a  great  noHiber  of  laottDdf,  aoiae  mifvi- 
dual,  some  rtUage  sites,  aooie  itimttrt,  bohm  bdlt  is  tlw 
eutlioe  of  animals ;  bat  tltete  t>  do  teatcia  to  aoppoM  tltat  tbt 
"mottnd  builders"  were  dtflen^t  frofn  lh#  onlttrvy  fndiaiH. 
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or  pueblos,  and  carry  on  much  the  same  life  aa  their  fore- 
fathera. 

Fai-ther  south,  in  the  commuDal  city  of  Mexico,  were  the 
Aztees,  men  of  war  who  lived  on  tribute  or  plunder  from 
neighboring  tribes,  and  reveled  in  bnman  sacrifice ;  they  had 
the  arts  of  makiug  pottery,  of  working  in  soft  metals,  of  weav- 
ing and  of  feather  work,  and  even  of  a  kind  of  picture  writing. 
In  Mexico  and  Central  America  mined  stone  cities  mark  a 
higher  civilization,  already  decaying  when  the  white  man 
came.  These  abound  in  elaborately  carved  stone  walls,  ataii'- 
ways,  and  monoliths,  extraordinarily  like  certain  temples  and 
idols  in  eastern  Asia.  In  South  America  native  civilization 
reached  its  highest  ]ioint  in  the  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Peru, 
who  had  an  organization  far  above  that  of  tlie  ordinary  In- 
dians; for  they  built  roads  and  stone  towns,  used  llamas  for 
beasts  of  burden,  and  had  a  system  of  recoi-ds  made  by  knotted 
cords. 
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The  Indians  who  most  disturbed  the  English  colonists  were 
three  groups :  (1)  along  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  the  Algon- 
quin family ;   (2)  inland,  between   Lake  Erie  and  the     12.  Indian 
Hudson,  the  "Five  Nations"  of  Iroquois ;  (3)  between  the  ^* 

Mississippi  and  the  southeast  coast  the  powerful  Cherokees,  kin 
to  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Muskogee  family,  including  the  intelli- 
gent, numerous,  and  warlike  tribes  of  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and 
Ghickasaws.  All  these  Indians  were  vigorous  and  hardy  people, 
well  built,  tall,  and  handsome.  Their  clothing  was  chiefly  of 
deerskins,  supplemented  after  the  whites  came  by  the  "  match- 
coat,"  or  blanket.  They  gathered  into  villages,  living  for  the 
most  part  in  wigwams  of  bark  or  skins ;  though  some  tribes 
had  "  long  houses  "  —  rows  of  continuous  wooden  dwellings. 

The  main  occupations  of  the  Indians  were  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing and  fighting,  but  nearly  all  the  tribes  had  cornfields,  and 
some  of  them  plots  of  tobacco  and  vegetables,  all  tilled  by  the 
women.  The  Indians  were  fond  of  gayety,  lively  conversation, 
dancing,  and  open-air  games.  Real  religion  they  had  none ;  the 
early  discoverers  said  that  they  worshiped  stones  and  the  devil. 
Their  priests  were  medicine  men  who  sang,  shook  their  rattles, 
and  circled  about  the  fire  ten  or  twelve  hours  together,  "  with 
most  impetuous  and  interniinate  clamours  and  howling."  In 
many  ways  the  Indians  showed  remarkable  inventive  skill. 
They  strung  bows,  fashioned  stone  arrowheads,  clubs,  and 
hatchets,  contrived  snowshoes,  made  nido  pottery,  tanned 
skins,  executed  beautiful  designs  in  beads  and  porcupine 
quills,  manufactured  maple  sugar,  plaited  nets,  carved  pipes, 
had  a  currency  of  wampum  made  from  seashells,  and,  above 
all,  invented  the  graceful  and  serviceable  bark  canoe. 

In  war  the  Indians  were  among  the  greatest  fighting  men 
of  all  history.     Their  weaix)ns  were  the  bow  and  arrow,     13.  Indian 
club,  tomahawk,  and  stone  knife ;  and  tliey  quickly  took        ^^^       _ 
over  the  white  man's  musket  and  steel  axes  and  knives.        emment 
Swift  and  silent  in  movement,  their  favorite  attack  was  sur- 
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prise;  if  once  beaten  back,  they  were  likely  to  give  up  and 
go  home  for  the  time,  rather  than  lose  many  men.  Their 
custom  of  killing  or  enslaving  men,  women,  and  children  alike, 
was  too  often  imitated  by  their  white  enemies,  who  also  learned 
how  to  seize  the  scalp  locks  of  their  savage  adversaries.  The 
narratives  of  white  captives  are  full  of  fearful  tortures. 

Fortunately  for  the  whites,  the  Indians  were  broken  up  into 
small  political  fragments.  The  so-called  "tribes,"  often  in- 
cluding many  villages,  were  united  by  the  loosest  of  ties ;  they 
fought  among  themselves,  and  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Indian  was  that  every  member  of  every  other  tribe  (unless 
bound  by  friendly  treaty)  was  his  enemy ;  and  he  looked  on 
all  Englishmen  as  members  of  one  hostile  tribe.  Indeed,  the 
whole  Indian  conception  of  government  and  society  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  English.  The  tribes  were  subdivided  into  clans, 
or  "totems,"  and  families,  and  the  tribal  councils  were  mere 
"powwows,"  for  the  decision  bound  nobody;  yet  discussion 
and  decision  were  backed  up  by  a  powerful  public  opinion. 
The  tribal  lands  were  usually  only  the  territory  over  which  the 
tribe  habitually  ranged ;  nobody  "  owned  "  land  in  the  English 
sense. 

The  chiefs  were  not  hereditary,  but  in  part  members  of  dis- 
tinguished clans  and  families,  in  part  simply  able  men  who 
pushed  themselves  forward.  They  had  no  recognized  power  to 
compel  obedience,  and  hence  treaties  with  the  English  were 
always  hard  to  enforce.  Few  Tndijins  have  come  down  in 
history  as  leaders  of  their  j^eople.  Wahun  son  acock,  commonly 
called  Powhatan  by  the  Virginians,  George  Guess  who  invented 
an  alphabet.  King  Philip  in  New  England,  Pontiac  and  Com 
Planter  in  the  West,  and  later  Tecunithe,  Chief  Joseph,  and 
Geronimo  are  almost  the  only  great  names. 


From   about  1450  to  l/)00  tlie  conditions  in  Europe  were 
especially  favorable  for  discovery  and  commercial  adventure. 
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Europe  was  ready  for  new  fields  of  activity ;  and  by  1600  each 
of  the  four  nations  on  the  western  sea  front — England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  —  had  a  consolidated  royal  power,       14.  svaa- 
capable  of  directing  new  enterprises.    Each  had  also  an  maxy 

eager,  seafaiing  people,  acquainted  with  new  arts  of  navigation. 
The  closing  of  the  overland  route  to  Asia  by  the  Turks  aroused 
the  people  to  the  necessity  of  a  route  by  sea;  and  a  belief  that 
the  world  is  round  suggested  a  western  voyage  to  India. 

But  between  Europe  and  India,  all  unknown  and  undevel- 
oped, lay  the  two  Americas,  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  who 
were  skilled  in  the  warfare  of  the  woods,  and  ready  to  contest 
with  all  their  might  any  attempt  to  set  foot  upon  their  terri- 
tory. Yet  the  central  belt  of  this  broad  land  that  stretched 
from  the  25th  parallel  to  the  49th,  and  through  fifty  degrees  of 
longitude,  had  the  soil  and  climate  which  have  later  made  pos- 
sible the  cotton  of  Texas,  the  wheat  of  Minnesota,  the  corn  of 
Indiana,  the  Maine  potato,  and  the  olive  groves  of  California. 

TOPICS 

(I)  What  made  Spain  a  great  nation  ?    (2)  When  and  how  did    SugceftiTa 
the  Renaissance  reach  England  ?    (3)  When  and  where  was  gun-   ^V^ 
powder  first  used  in  European  warfare  ?     (4)  What  are  some  of 

the  earliest  printed  travels  ?  (5)  How  did  the  mariners*  compass 
come  into  use?  ^(6)  What  are  the  best  waterways  (with  por- 
tages) from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ?  (7)  Name  the  principal 
peaks  of  the  Appalachians.  (8)  What  are  the  easiest  passes  across 
the  Appalachians  ?  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  (9)  The  prin- 
cipal *' carries**  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.     (10)  Indian  remains  in  your  neighborhood. 

(II)  Life  in  a  present-day  pueblo.      (12)  Adventures  of  Marco    Search 
Polo.     (13)  Who  wrote  the   Travels  of  Sir  John  MandeviVe  f   ^***®* 
(14)  Career  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.      (16)  First  Euro- 
pean visitors  to  Niagara  Falls.     (16)  First  European  explorations 

in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  (17)  How  to  make  a  birch-bark 
canoe.  (18)  Introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe.  (10)  The  Ser- 
pent Mound.  (20)  Ancient  stone  buildings  and  monuments  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  (21)  Peruvian  roads  and  buildings. 
(22)  Modem  cities  on  the  sites  of  Indian  villages. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  CENTURY  OF  DISCOVEKT  (1482-1006) 

Thb  existence  of  a  Western  Continent  was  till  about  1500  un» 
dreamed  of  in  Europe,  although  there  was  in  far-off  loeland  a 
''sagay^ordocumentbasedoD memorized  tradition,  showing      15.  Tor«> 
how,  in  the  year  1000,  Leif  Erikson — "  Leif  the  Lucky  "    "^^iSJl^ 
—  reached  the  mainland  of  Korth  America;  and  how  in  (100(^1481^ 
1007  one  Karlsefni  lauded  there  in  a  iiue  country  (which  has 
never  been  identified)  abounding  in  flat  stones  and  grapes,  and 
fierce  natives.    No  evidence  hiis  ever  been  found  to  show  that 
Leif  s  discovery  was  known  to  Italian  or  Spanish  navigators. 
Their  incentive  to  western  voyages  was  the  hoi>e  of  finding  a 
direct  western  route  to  India,  especially  after  I^artlioloinew 
Diaz  of  Portugal  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1487)  and 
saw  a  broad  sea  beyond,  promising  a  practicable   indirect 
route. 

To  Christopher  Columbus,  born  (about  1446)  in  the  Italian 
city  of  Genoa,  is  due  the  credit  of  applying  the  science  of  his 
time  to  the  problem  of  reaching  India.  Before  ho  was  thirty 
years  old  he  formed  a  plan  of  sailing  westward  to  Asia,  which 
he  calculated  to  be  twenty-fivo  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Europe.  Directly,  or  through  his  brother  Bartliolonunv,  ho 
appealed  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  and  Fraiujo 
to  fit  him  out;  and  all  declined  the  splendid  opportunity. 
Finally,  he  turned  again  to  Spain  and  appealed  to  the  mission- 
ary zeal  of  Queen  Isabella  in  behalf  of  the  distant  h(^'tthen,  and 
held  out  to  her  counselors  the  rich  results  of  conquest  and 
power.  In  behalf  of  her  kingdom  of  Castile,  Isabella  at  last 
agreed  to  fit  out  an  expedition. 
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Fumiehed  with  the  queen's   money  and   armed  with  her 

authority,  Golumbiis  got  together  three  little  vessels,  the  Santa 

16.  Colmn       Maiia,  Nifia,  and  Pnila,  tanying  90  men  in  all       He 

c"e»r*^"     sailed  from  Palos,  August  3,  1492,  and  from  the  Canary 

(I49S-1S06)  Islanda  five  weeks  later,  thenceforward  his  sole  reliance 

was  1  c  own  unconquerable  will      As  the  crewa  prew  muti 


L  no.i 


DePABTURK   or  (.'OLUMULS. 

From  De  Bey's  Fopagea,  JBSiO. 

nona  the  admiral  cajoled  and  threatened,  and  even   under- 
stated the  ship's  daily  run. 

On  Friday,  October  12,  1492  (old  style),  thirty-three  days 
after  losing  sight  of  land,  and  distant  3230  nautical  miles  from 
.      g.  Palos,  the  caravels  came  upon  an  island,  to  which,  says 

Leafleu,        Colunibus,  "I  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvadore,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  Divine  Majesty  who  has  wnnderful'y 
granted  all  this.     The  Indians  call  it  Guanahan."    This  land- 
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fall  was  probably  Watling  Island  of  the  Bahama  group.  A 
few  days  later  Columbus  reached  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  then 
Hispaniola,  or  HaitL  He  was  deeply  disappointed  not  to  find 
towns  and  civilized  communities,  for  to  tlie  day  of  his  death 
Columbus  supposed  that  he  had  hit  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Thus 
was  America  discovered,  as  an  unforeseen  incident  in  the 
voyage  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  in  history. 

In  September,  14d3,  Columbus  set  out  a  second  time  with 
17  vessels  and  1500  men,  founded  Isabella  in  Haiti,  the  first 
city  of  Europeans  in  America,  set  up  a  government  there,  and 
discovered  Porto  Kico,  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles. On  a  third  voyage  (1498),  he  reached  South  America, 
and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  His  colony  in  His- 
paniola,  including  the  permanent  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  fell 
into  confusion,  and  Columbus  was  sent  home  in  chains,  and 
for  a  time  was  in  disgrace.  He  made,  however,  a  fourth  voy- 
age (1502),  in  search  of  a  water  passage  to  India,  which  carried 
him  to  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Four  years  later  he  died  in  Spain,  and  his  bones,  after  wander- 
ings in  the  West  Indies,  now  rest  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

Meantime  the  Portuguese  were  trying  to  reach  the  gold  and 
spice  islands  by  sailing  eastward,  and  they  claimed  a  monopoly 
of  the  discoveries  that  they  might  make.     In  May,  1493,        17.  Por- 
the  Pope  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  assumed  the  authority  ^fi^***  ^^ 
to  divide  the  non-Christian  world  between  Portugal  and  (1493-1500) 
Spain,  by  a  north  and  south  line  through  the  Atlantic.     A 
year  later,  in  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  made  directly  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  was  agreed  that  the  line  of  de-      u     •    , 
marcation  should  run  '*  from  pole  to  pole,  370  leagues  west    Diplomatic 
from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands."    The  rivalry  foreseen  by    ^^^^^^*  ^^ 
the  treaty  was  realized  in  1497  when  the  Portuguese  Vasco  da 
Gama  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  shortly  reached 
India;  soon  Portuguese  trading  ports  were  established  in  Asia. 
Then  Cabral,  one  of  the  Portuguese  voyagers  to  India,  hit  on 
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the  coast  of  Brazil  (1500),  which  he  thought  was  an  Asiatic  , 
island ;  later  it  was  found  that  the  line  of  Tordesillas  ran  to 
the  west  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  which  was  therefore  left  to  the 
Portuguese  to  settle. 

The  announcement  that  Columbus  had  reached  Asia  aroused 
new  national  rivalries,  and  it  was  followed  by  many  Western 
voyages.    Henry  VII.  of  England  never  regarded  the         18.  The 
papal  bull  of  1493  or  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas  as  binding    ^yjf^^ 
him;  and  in  1496  he  gave  authority  to  the  Venetian  navi-  (1497-1507) 
gator  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons  '^to  sail  to  all  parts, 
regions,  and  waters  of  the  eastern,  western,  and  southern 
seas,  and  to  discover  any  heathen  regions  which  up  to  this  time 
have  remained  unknown  to  Christians.''    Though  this  voyage 
later  became  the  basis  of  the  English  claims  to  North  America, 
we  know  only  that  Cabot  came  back  in  1497  and  reported  "  that 
700  leagues  hence  he  discovered  land,  the  territory  of  the  grand 
Chan.    He  coasted  for  300  leagues  and  landed  [probably  ^ 

on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton]  and  found  two  very  l^rge        tempora- 
and  fertile  new  islands."     The  next  year  Cabot's  son        rtes,l.69 
Sebastian  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  voyage  farther  south, 
probably  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Virginia ;  but  of  his  discoveries, 
if  he  made  any,  we  have  no  contemporary  accounts. 

The  Venetian  Americus  Vespucius  coasted  large  parts  of 
South  America  from  1499  to  1507  in  behalf  of  Spain  and  then 
of  Portugal.  He  published  several  letters  describing  his  dis- 
coveries and,  apparently  without  his  own  expectation,  furnished 
a  name  which  gradually  supplanted  the  term  *'New  World'' 
used  by  Columbus  and  others.  An  Alsatian  geographer,  realiz- 
ing that  a  new  continent  had  been  discovered,  suggested  in  1507 
that  the  new  fourth  part  of  the  world  be  called  "  Amerige,  that 
is,  the  land  of  Americus,  or  America."  This  suggestion,  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  eastern  part  of  South  America,  was 
gradually  extended  to  all  of  South  America,  and  then  to  the 
entire  western  concineoit 
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By  the  year  1514  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  coast  from  Mexico  to  the  Plata^  had  been  visited; 
19.  Spanish  ^^  *^**  *^®  Spaniards  began  to  realize  that  wherever  they 
diiooverieg    sailed  far  enough  west,  they  struck  land,  perhaps  a  con- 
queiti  tinuous  continent.     The  region  about  Darien  failed  to 

(1518-1582)  disclose  a  strait,  and  in  1513  Balboa  crossed  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  looked  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fail- 
ing to  penetrate  directly  westward,  the  Spaniards  in  1519  sent 
Magellan  with  a  small  fleet  to  coast  America  southward;  he 
discovered  and  traversed  the  strait  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
entered  and  named  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  then  sailed  up  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  and  westward  until  he  reached 
the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (1521).  One  of 
Magellan's  vessels  got  home  to  Spain  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  —  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  glol)e.  At  last  the 
true  Indies  had  been  reached  by  sailing  west,  and  the  Philip- 
pines speedily  became  a  Spanish  colony,  regularly  communi- 
cating with  the  home  country  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

An  era  of  Spanish  ex|)loration  and  conquest  within  North 
America  begun  with  a  fruith'ss  expedition  by  Ponce  de  Leon 
in  Florida  (ir)!^),  and  a  voyage  by  l^ineda,  who  skirted  the 
north  coast  of  the  (Julf  of  iMexico  (1519).  The  first  permanent 
lodgment  was  the  romantic  occupation  of  Mexico  by  Hernando 
Cortez  in  1519.  With  150  mon  and  15  horses  he  marched  up 
and  took  the  stronghold  of  Mexico,  smashed  the  rude  political 
organization  of  the  Aztecs,  and  set  up  the  Catholic  religion. 

In  15,S2  a  Spanish  force  of  200  men  and  60  horses,  under 
Francisco  Pizarro,  ])e»notrat.c(l  and  conquered  Peru,  and  looted 
a  large  quantity  of  gohl ;  hero  also  the  native  government  was 
overthrown  and  a  pernianc^nt  Spanish  vieeroyalty  set  up. 

The  Spaniards  sent  several  expeditions  to  explore  the  south- 
ern part  of  what  is  now  tlni  United  States,  and  thus  they 
secured  a  first  title  to  that  region,  (l)  Wy  Ayllon  attempted 
to  found  a  colony  on  Chesapeuko  Hay  (1520).     (2)  Narvaez 
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with  a  party  explored  the  land  north  of  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  probably  the  first  white 
man  to  see  that  river  (1628).     (3)  Ferdinando  de  Soto, 
with  a  force  of  620  men,  marched  inland  from  the  coast        ezplora- 
of  Florida;  and  in  1541  penetrated  to  and  then  beyond         f.^^ 
the  Mississippi.     (4)  In  1540  Coronado,  incited  by  tales  north 

of  seven  rich  and  wonderful  "cities  of  Cibola,"  went  north-  v^^^^-^^®*) 
ward  from  Mexico,  but  found  the  cities  to  be  only  Indian  pueblos, 
of  which  some  are  standing  yet ;  he  penetrated  to  the  country 
of  Qnivira  (Kansas)  which  abounded  in  "  crook-backed  cows  " 
(buffalo).  The  expedition  led  to  the  founding  of  the  town 
of  Santa  F^  in  1572.  (5)  From  1533  to  1592  the  Pacific  coaat 
was  visited  by  Spaniards  as  far  north  as  Puget  Sound. 

The  West  Indies,  as  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  new 
world  were  generally  called,  made  the  Spanish  kingdom  the 
richest  of  all  European  countries  and  enabled  the  Spaniards 
for  a  century  to  take  the  leading  place  in  Europe.  The  gold 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  quickly  swept  up  and  spent ;  but  in 
1545  the  enormously  rich  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were 
opened,  and  later  good  silver  mines  were  found  in  Mexica 
By  1550  Spanish  colonies  were  established  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  on  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  South 
America,  and  on  the  lower  Plata. 

Meanwhile,  about  twenty  years  after  Columbus's  first  voyage, 
a  mighty  change  was  begun  in  Europe  through  the  Protestant 
Reformation.     In  the  end,  the  peoples  of  northwestern    ^^  itenoh 
Europe  became  mostly  Protestant,  while  those  of  the  south       discovery 
remained  Catholic.     France,  however,  as  well  as  England  ^  ' 

ignored  the  papal  division  of  1493  and  the  treaty  of  Torde- 
sillas.     In  1524  King  Francis  I.  dispatched  Verrazano,  a  Flor- 
entine, with  a  fleet  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  explored 
an  unknown  coast  including  New  York  Harbor,  a  bay,  he      cwUenuHh 
said,  in  "  a  very  pleasant  situation  among  some  st^eep  raries,!.  u$ 
hill£f|  through  which  a  very  large  river,  deep  at  its  mouthy 
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forced  its  way  to  the  sea."  Much  farther  north  the  French 
captain  Jacques  Cartier  found  islands,  firm  land,  and  a  river 
(1534),  and  the  next  year  "  a  goodly  great  gulf,  full  of  islands, 
passages,  and  entrances,"  which  he  named  St.  Lawrence; 
thence  he  entered  "  the  great  river  Hochelaga  and  ready  way 
to  China."  His  progress  was  stopped  by  the  rapids  later 
dubbed  Lachine  ("Chinese"),  near  a  hill  which  he  called 
Mount  Royal,  now  Montreal. 

France  had  a  Catholic  king,  but  a  body  of  French  "  Hugue- 
nots," or  Protestants,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  planted 
an  unsuccessful  colony  under  Jean  Ribault  at  Port  Royal, 
now  in  South  Carolina  (1562).  Two  years  later,  under  Laudon- 
ni^re,  the  French  returned  and  built  a  second  Port  Royal  on  the 
"River  May"  (St.  Johns)  in  Florida.  This  was  a  flat  defiance 
of  tlie  Spaniards,  who  founded  (15G5)  tlie  frontier  town  of  St. 
Augustine  to  confront  the  French ;  this  town,  still  in  existence, 
is  tlie  oldest  within  the  mainland  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  Menendtv.,  the  Spanish  governor,  then  uprooted  the 
French  colony  ;  and  the  French  never  regained  the  opportunity 
of  settling?  the  southern  Atlantic  coast. 

The  monopoly  of  American  trade  and  colonization  by  Spain 
aroused  the  spirit  of  tlie  English,  especially  when  under  Philip 
82.  Bnglish  II.  (ir)5(>-1598)  Spain  became  the  great  Catholic  power  of 
fr*^Hoot^^  Europe.     Nominally  at  i)eace,  English  vessels  constantly 
(1566-1580)  traded  with  Spanish  colonies  against  the  will  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  preyed  on  Spanish  commerce  in  the  western 
seas.     The  feeling  of  rivalry  with  Spain  was  expressed  in  a 
charter  granted  by  rarliament  in  15r)()  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
and  his  associates  in  a  company  to  open  a  northwest  passage 
around  America  to  India,  and  to  disco vt»r  new  lands,  which  were 
to  be  an  English  colony.    Ten  years  later  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
made  three  voyages  on  the  siuni*  (piest,  penetrating  as  far  as 
Hudson  Strait.     For  nearly  three  ct?nturii»s  the  English  never 
quite  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  sliort  wiiter  route  to  Asia. 
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One  of  the  boldest  adventurers  and  bravest  fighters  was  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  who  made  several  profitable  voyages  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  African  slaves.  His  five  ships  were 
caught  in  the  Mexican  port  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  by  thir- 
teen Spanish  ships;  he  fought  them  all  and  escaped  with 
two  vessels  (1668).  One  of  Hawkins's  captains  was  Francis 
Drake,  who  in  1572  sailed  off  again  to  prey  on  Spanish  com- 
merce. Pirate-like  he  harried  the  Spanish  mainland,  cap- 
tured Spanish  vessels  and  mule  trains,  and  carried  off  gold, 
silver,  and  merchandise.  Nevertheless,  on  his  return  to 
England  Drake  was  pardoned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  held 
in  favor. 

The  slow  downfall  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
the  Netherlands  revolted  and  formed  a  union  of  the  provinces 
against  the  Spanish  (1576).  The  English  government  sym- 
pathized and  aided ;  then  individual  Englishmen  took  an  active 
part  in  the  pulling  down  of  Spain.  In  1577  with  the  queen's 
approval,  though  without  a  royal  commission,  Drake  set  off 
with  a  little  fleet;  he  rounded  South  America,  passed  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  with  his  one  remaining  ship,  and  was  the 
first  to  see  Cape  Horn,  and  to  find  the  open  sea  to  the  south  of 
it.  The  story  of  Drake's  next  exploits  sounds  like  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  is  gemmed  with  such  phrases  as  "  thirteene  „  ^ 
chests  full  of  royals  of  plate,  foure  score  pound  weight  tempora- 
of  golde,  and  sixe  and  twentie  tunne  of  siluer."  He  sailed  ^^*  ** 
up  the  unfortified  west  coast  of  South  America,  capturing 
coasters,  terrifying  towns,  taking  one  prize  worth  a  million 
dollars  on  its  voyage  from  the  Philippines,  and  throwing  the 
Spaniards  into  a  panic. 

Banning  far  to  the  north,  in  hope  of  finding  a  passage  through 
or  around  America  to  England,  he  put  into  a  bay  just  north 
of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  to  repair  his  ships,  and  called 
the  country  New  Albion.  Thence  he  struck  boldly  westward 
across  the  Pacific,  sailed  through  the  Philippines  and  the  Spice 
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Islands,  and  then  home  again  (1580)  aroiind  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  Qiieen 
Elizabeth  formally  knighted  him,  and  thus  proclaimed  him  an 
English  hero  fighting  for  his  aovereign. 

The  next  step  towards  colonization  was  a  vain  attempt  at 
planting  an  English  settlement  in  Newfoundland  under  a  new 
S8,  Vm  chai'ter  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  {157S).     Jlis 

Shcoroliei  lialf-brother,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  got  from  the  queen 
U57B-1S87)  a  new  "patent,"  or  grant  of  lands  (1584),  authorizing 
Povre,  him  to  colonize  "remote  heathen    and  barbarous   lands 

undCoMti-  •  ■  •  ^°^  actually  [jossessed  of  any  Christian  Prince." 
iiuUtm,  1379  Forthwith  he  sent  out  two  vessels,  under  Amidas  and 
Barlowe,  to  find  a  proper  plai',e  for  a  colony,  and  they  fixed  on 
Itoiinoko  Island.  On  their 
return  and  favorable  re- 
port Queen  Elizabeth  coy- 
ly named  the  new  land 
for  herself,  "Virginia." 

Thrice  did  Kaleigh  send 
nut.    actual    colonists    to 
Koanokc.  A  settlement  of 
l.-iSS  with  100  men  failed 
and     the    settlers    came 
li;ick;    a    smaller    settle- 
iiii'iitof  l.lSddisapjwared; 
ii:  l."S7  he  sctit  out  a  ool- 
Siit  Wai.tih  liAi-Kiiiii.  Aiiiii'T  !««'.         oiiy  commanded  by  John 
TVP«  of  thB  Enitllib  KLiitlDMiiu  o(  hli  llm*.     White,  with   150  people, 
including  seventeen  women,  one  of  whom  gave  birth  to  Vir- 
ginia Rare,  the  first  English  child  born  on  American  solL 
All  the  members  of  this  colony  who  remained  in  America  dis- 
appeared  in  1588,  and  their  fate  to  this  day  is  uncertain. 

The  harrying  of  the  ooinmerco  of  Spain  inevitably  led  to 
war,  and  tlie  crisis  came  in  1587  when  I'lulip  II.  resolved  to 
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inrade  England  and  destroy  the  plague  of  Englisli  sea  rovers  at 
its  source.    The  proposed  invasion  took  the  form  of  a  religious 
crusade  by  a  mighty  Spanish  fleet  called  the  Invincible 
Armada.    The  Armada  sailed  from  Corunna  in  1S88, —    wiUiSp»la 
149  vessels,  cai-ryiug  30,000  men, —  and  made  iu  way  <^"7-161)4) 
in  half-moon  formation  up  the  English  Channel.     It  was  beset 
by  an  enemy  as  brave  as  the  Spaniards  and  nnicii  more  nim- 
ble ;  for  the  English 
received  their  guests 
with  197  ships  and 
16,000  men,  mostly 
trained  seamen.  The 
English  finally  sent 
fire  ships  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  drove 
■  them   out  Into  the 
North    Sea,    where 
many   of   the    Seet 
were  burned,  taken, 
or   sunk.      The   de- 
moralized   remnant 
made     off    to    the 

northward  in  order  to  return  to  Spain  around  Scotland,  Fear- 
ful tempests  drove  many  vessels  on  the  coasts,  where  the  wild 
inhabitants  massacred  most  of  the  survivors.  The  commander 
in  chief  arrived  in  Spain  at  last;  and  gradually  67  ships  out  of 
the  fleet  crept  into  port. 

The  war  meanwhile  had  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  it 
lasted  for  seventeen  years.  Drake  took  and  plundered  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  richest  in  the  new  world,  and  also  the 
city  of  Carthagena,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  new  king  of  Spain,  Philip  III.,  and  tlie  new  king  of 
England,  James  I.  (1603),  both  desired  pea^^e ;  but  the  Span- 
iards long  insisted  that  the  English  should   agree  to  keep 
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Englishmen  from  traveling  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  or  settling 
in  territory  claimed  by  Spain.  On  both  points  the  English 
stood  firm ;  and  in  1604  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  without 
either  of  the  desired  pledges.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  foundation  of  the  later  United  States  in  territory  then 
claimed  by  Spain. 

By  the  year  1600  the  geography  and  conditions  of  North 
America  became  clearer,  especially  through  the  diligence  of 
85.  Biyal      Richard  Ilakluyt,  an  English  gentleman  who  published 
~~J?*^       a  famous  collection  of  narratives  of  voyages;  and  the 
(1514-1605)  various  nations  began  to  bring  forward  arguments  for 
their  claims  to  America.     France  talked  about  the  effect  of 
the  voyages  of  Verrazano  and  Cartier ;  Spain  urged  the  Pope's 
bull  of  149.'^  and  her  early  explorations,  assuming  that  coasts 
once   skirted  by  Spanish  ships  remained  Spanish,  and  that 
tlie  territories  inland  from  such  coasts  were  Spanish  to  eter- 
nity. 

Against  these   sweeping  claims  Hakluyt  in  1584  asserted 

that  "one  ()al)ot  and  the  English  did  first  discover  the  shores 

about  the  Ohesapeake";  and  a  oonteniporary  writer  set  forth 

the  Englinh  titlo  to  Virginia  as  follows:    (1)  first  discovery 

by  the  subjt'cts   of    HiMiry  VII.  (141)7);    (2)   voyages  under 

Elizalxith  "  to  the  mainland  and  infinite  islands  of  the  West 

Indies";    (.'{)    the   voyage  of  Amadas   and   Barlowe   (1584); 

(4)  the  mutual  HcttlcnuMit  of  the  White  colony  (1587);   (5)  a 

broad  claim  that  the  coast  and  the  ports  of  Virginia  had 

of  Weitern     been  long  discovcMod,  ])Ooi)led,  and  possessed  by  many 

Flantinff        Kuglish.     On  Uk^  Tope's  bull  the  writer  said,  "if  there 

be  a  law  that  the  Toj^i  may  do  what  he  list,  let  them  that  list 

obey  him." 

As  assertions  of  thi^  Englisli  claims,  three  more  attempts 
were  made  by  individuals  to  plant  colonies  in  America: 
(1)  Bartholomew  (Josnold  in  \i\(YJ  sjuMit  a  little  time  on  the 
island  of  Cuttyhunk;   (2)    Martin  Pring  in  1603  entered  the 
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Penobscot;  (3)  in  1605  George  Weymouth  visited  the  coast 
of  Maine.  All  these  efforts  failed ;  the  country  was  too  cold 
for  comfort,  and  the  English  as  yet  had  too  little  experience 
of  colonizing.  

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492  was  an 
accident  brought  about  by  attempting  to  reach  the  known 
lands  of  eastern  Asia  by  sailing  west,  in  the  belief  that       26.  Sum- 
the  earth  is  a  globe.     But  to  Columbus  is  due  the  credit  "^"^ 

of  acting  on  his  belief.  The  discovery  of  an  eastern  route  by 
the  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama  was  a  stimulus  to  further  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  Spice  Islands  by  sailing  westward;  and 
led  to  voyage  after  voyage  of  Spaniards,  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Frenchmen,  each  successful  explorer  enlarging  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  coast  line  and  the  islands. 

Geographers  took  up  the  course  of  discovery  and  registered 
it  on  rude  maps.  Before  1600  Spain  alone  established  perma- 
nent colonies,  which  chanced  to  be  rich  in  precious  metals.  The 
wealth  of  the  West  Indies  made  Spain  great  and  yet  prepared 
the  way  for  her  downfall ;  for  the  English  attacked,  first  Spanish 
commerce,  then  the  colonies,  then  the  home  country ;  and  in 
1588  established  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  Thence- 
forth the  sea  was  free  as  far  as  an  English  ship  could  ride,  and 
the  way  was  prepared  for  English  colonization. 

TOPICS 

(1)  What  do  the  Icelandic  sagas  say  of  America?  (2)  Why  did  SuggMtiye 
not  Henry  VII.  of  England  send  out  Columbus?  (3)  How  did  ^P^ 
Columbus  raise  men  for  his  expedition  ?  (4)  How  did  Balboa 
diflcover  the  Pacific?  (6)  How  did  the  Pliilippine  Islands  become 
Spanish?  (6)  Cortez^s  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  (7)  Pizar- 
ro's  treatment  of  Atahualpa.  (8)  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  the 
Spanish.  (0)  Were  the  Spaniards  justified  in  fighting  Sir  John 
Hawkins  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa?  (10)  Why  did  the  Invincible 
Armada  fail  f 
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(11)  Where  did  Leif  Erikson  land?  (12)  Columbus's  own 
accounts  of  his  discoveries.  (13)  Was  Americus  Vespucius  truth- 
ful ?  ( 14)  What  kind  of  people  were  the  Mexicans  ?  (16)  Where 
did  De  Soto  cross  the  Mississippi?  (16)  Present  state  of  the 
** Seven  Cities  of  Cibola."  (17)  The  Spanish  silver  mines. 
(18)  Early  descriptions  of  New  York  Harbor.  (10)  Drake^s 
quarrel  with  Fletcher.  (20)  Profits  of  Drake's  voyages  around 
the  globe.  (21)  Accounts  of  the  Armada  by  eyewitnesses. 
(22)  Did  Sebastian  Cabot  discover  the  coast  of  Virginia  ? 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICA,  1607-1600 

The  unsuccessful  experience  of  forty  years  showed  that  no 
individual  was  powerful  enough  to  found  English  coloni 


Thfi  next  device 
,ein    of   colonizing 
companies,  chartered  by    B7   Bw^r- 
tlie  king  and  receiving  ^^ 

from  him  large  grants  (1806) 

of  wild  lands,  which  were 
tri-ated  as  his  personal  prop- 
erty. The  first  grant  was  a 
royal  charter,  April  10, 1606,  which  created  two  such  corpora- 
tions to  settle  the  region  indefiuitely  called  Virginia:    (1)  the 
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Plymouth  Company,  to  make  a  settlement  somewhere  betweottv 
the  38th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude;  (2)  the  London 
Company,  to  colonize  somewhere  between  the  34th  and  41st 
degrees.  For  the  government  of  either  settlement,  under  this 
charter,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  i-oyai  council 
in  England  and  a  local  council  to  sit  in  the  colony. 

This  charter  at  once  involved  England  in  a  controversy  with 
Spain,  which  claimed  the  Atlantic  coa.st  indefinitely  north- 
ward, and  which,  with 
some  reason,  looked  upon 
the  scheme  as  an  attempt 
to  plant  a  naval  station 
for  the  vexation  of  Span- 
ish commerce,  The  Span- 
ish ambassador  at  London 
suggested  to  his  master, 
"It  will  be  serving 

aenfrifi<if     God  and  Yoiir  Maj- 

'^■^  eaty  to  drive  these 

Tillaina  out  from  there  and 
hangthem,"  but  sloth,  pov- 
erty, and  hesitation  to  i-e- 
new  the  war  held  bairk  the 
Spaniards  from  anything 
Btrunger  than  protest. 

The     I'lymouth     Com- 
pany seat   out  a  c/ilnny 

U.  ttttla-     tiiider  thr  mispices 

Vi^»        "'  Chidf-Jnstice  Popham  (May,  lfi07)  which  settled  on 

(1UT-18B1)  tho  Kennebec  in  Maine;  but  one  severe  wintier  broke  it 
up,  and  the  company  never  sunt  niiotlxu'.  The  Loudon  Com- 
pany, in  which  Hartliolomew  Gosiiold  appears  as  an  actlTe 
promoler,  in  December,  1606,  sent  lUll  emigranta,  who  arrived 
at  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  May  <),  1607,  tieleulud  a  peninsula 
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on  the  James  River  for  their  settlement,  which  they  called 
Jamestown.  It  was  low  and  marshy,  inogquito-cuised,  UB- 
healthful,  and  hard  to  defend  from  ihe  Indians,  who  attacked 
it  within  two  weeks.  The  colonists  were  not  accustomed 
to  hard  labor,  and  for  some  years  they  had  to  be  supported 
from  England. 

The  most  picturesque  figure  in  these  early  days  is  Captain 
John  Smith,  who  wrote  two  iici'oiirits  of  the  colony ;  the  True 
Relation  in  l(i08,  and 
the  Generall  Hiatorie  in 
1624,  In  the  latter  he 
relates  wliat  was  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the 
earlier  story,  liow  when 
he  was  a  prisoner  the 
Indians  were  about  to 
beat  out  his  bruins; 
how  PocahonUs  (then 
a  child  of  tenor  twelve 
years),  daughter  of 
the  great  "  Weroancc  " 
Powhatan,  sprang  be- 
tween him  and  the 
club  and  saved  his  life. 
Whether  this  story  be 
true  or  imagined,  the 
courage  and  spirit  of 
Kmitb  are  nndeniable.  He  alternately  pacified  and  fought  the 
Indians;  he  found  supplies,  explored  the  country,  and  was  the 
principal  man  in  the  little  government. 

The  beginnings  of  Virginia  are  a  terrible  tragedy  of  famine, 
desperation,  and  death;  of  R30  early  colonists  JiTO  died  in 
the  first  two  and  a  half  years.  Yet  its  founders  did  not  lose 
courage;  and  the  company  reorganized  in  1609,  and  secured  a 
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second  charter^  granting  a  distinct  territory,  two  hundred  miles 
each  way  along  the  coast  from  Old  Point  Comfort  and  ^'all 
that  Space  and  Circuit  of  Land^  lying  from  the  Sea  Coast  of 
the  Precinct  aforesaid,  np  into  the  Land  throughout  from  Sea 
to  Sea,  West  and  Northwest/*  The  local  government,  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  tyranny  —  under  the  fierce  Governor  Dale 
the  colonists  were  little  better  than  slaves.  In  1612,  by  a  third 
and  last  charter,  the  company  was  reorganized  and  received 
larger  powers  of  control  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  came  in  1616,  when  Dale  departed  and 
when  the  company  began  to  assign  definite  tracts  of  land  to 
the  settlers,  in  strips  fronting  on  the  tide  rivers,  so  that  they 
had  water  communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Sassafras  was  a  valued  export;  and  in  1615 
began  the  export  of  tobacco,  then  sold  for  three  shillings  a 
pound. 

Yet  in  1619,  after  at  least  £100,000  had  been  spent,  there 
were  only  400  colonists  in  Virginia.  When  the  London  Com- 
89.  Yir-  pany  (then  often  called  the  Virginia  Company)  came 
to^^^rown  ^"^^^^^  ^^^®  control  of  liberal  and  public-spirited  men, 
(1619-1650)  headod  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  they  instructed  their  gov- 
ernor in  Virginia  to  summon  a  popular  assembly — the  first 
free  representative  government  upon  the  western  continent. 
Accordingly  twenty-two  "  burgesses,'*  elected  from  the  various 
settlements  of  Virginia,  met  in  the  church  at  Jamestown  in 
July,  1619,  and  drew  up  numerous  laws  for  the  colony.  In 
1621,  by  the  so-called  "Sandys  constitution,'*  this  assembly 
was  formally  recognized.  The  year  1619  also  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  colonial  slavery.  A  Dutch  man-of-war  in  Virginia 
exchanged  twenty  negro  slaves  for  provisions;  and  thus  began 
a  new  source  of  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which 
quickly  became  almost  the  sole  industry  of  Virginia. 

In  1623  the  Indians  rose  and  killed  nearly  «sr)0  settlers;  and 
the  tragedy  gave  point  to  enemies  of  tlie  colony  in  England^  who 
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assailed  it  as  a  swampy,  pestilential,  ill-hoosed,  and  dreaiy 
place,  where  '^  tobacco  only  was  the  business/'  where  of  10,000 
colonists  only  2000  were  left  alive.  In  vain  did  the  company 
defend  its  management,  which  was  manfully  working  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages.  King  James  I.  disliked  the  company, 
and  in  1624,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Virginia  charters  were  held  null  and  void.  As  for  land 
titles,  all  grants  already  made  to  individuals  were  held  good ; 
and  the  right  to  make  new  grants  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  charter  practically  passed  to  the  royal  governor. 

Under  Charles  I.,  who  became  king  in  1625,  nominally  the 
only  government  left  to  Virginia  was  the  will  of  the  king; 
although  practically  the  administration  went  on  under  royal 
governors  much  as  before,  with  frequent  meetings  of  elected 
assemblies.     By  1650  Virginia  numbered  about  15,000  people. 

The  second  English  colony  in  America  was  made  by  exiles 
cast  off  by  their  own  country.    During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  grew  up  within  the  established  Church  of  England       30.  Furl- 
a  body  of  so-called  Puritans,  who  felt  that  the  Reforma-       ^SiiM 
tion  had  not  gone  far  enough;  and  out  of  the  Puritans  (1604-1620) 
arose  a  body  of  "  Separatists,*'  later  called  Independents,  who 
would  not  remain  in  that  church.     Soon  after  James  I.  came 
to  the  throne  in  1603,  he  declared,  "  I  shall  make  them  con- 
forme  themselves,  or  I   will   harrie   them  out  of  the  land, 
or  else  do  worse.'*    Thereupon  many  Puritan  ministers  were 
deprived  of  their  right  to  hold  services;    congregations  of 
Separatists  at  Scrooby  and  Austerfield  in  the  east  of  England 
were  broken  up;  and  by  1608  about  three  hundred  of  these 
people  took  refuge  in  Holland,  mostly  in  Leyden. 

A  God-fearing  and  industrious  folk,  the  exiles  (by  this  time 
often  called  Pilgrims)  found  themselves  strangers  in  Holland, 
and  feared  that  their  children  would  not  hold  to  their  faith. 
Under  the  advice  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
about  two  hundred  of  the  Pilgrims  made  up  their  minds  to 
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seek  a  place  of  Bettlement  in  America.  Their  friends  in  Eng- 
land lent  them  about  £5000,  and  they  got  from  the  London 
Company  a  patent  for  lands  to  be  located  somewhere  within 
the  general  bounds  of  the  second  charter  of  that  company. 


From  ft  model  in  i 


m,  Wnahington. 


The  transfer  to  the  new  world  was  long  and  tedious.     Ir 

July,  10-0,  a  part  of  the  Leyden  congregation  set  sail  from 

ai.  SBtUe-     Dolfshaven  to  Southampton  j  and  of  these  about  a  hun- 

^j*"' °J^       dred  left  tlio  Iiarboi'  of  Plymouth  {September  6,  1G20)  on 

11G20-1G40)  the  ship  3/in;//oH'fir,  Ijound  for  the  Hudson  River  country. 

After  three  mouths  of  stonuy  voyage  they  found  themselves, 

perhaps  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  ship's  eaptain,  hundreds  of 

miles  cast  of  their  desired  harbor,  just  oft  Cape  Cod,  which 

was  part  of  the  territory  of  the  old  Plymouth  Company,  and 


J^^ 
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in  a  region  already  named  New  England.  Inasmuch  as  they 
had  no  patent  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  the  Pilgrims 
were  under  no  fixed  government ;  therefore,  on  board  the  May* 
flower  (November  11, 1620),  they  drew  up  a  brief  "combination," 
or  "compact,"  by  which  they  agreed  to  organize  as  a  "civil 
body  politic"  for  their  government  after  they  should  land; 
and  they  chose  John  Carver  to  be  governor. 

After  exploring  the  coast  the  Pilgrims  decided  to  settle  on 
the  bay  already  called  Plymouth  Harbor,  and  landed  December 
11, 1620  (December  21,  new  style),  near  a  great  bowlder      Bradford, 
now  called  Plymouth  Rock,  "among  diverse  cornfeilds,    p.  ^f'^i^^ 
&  litle  runing  brooks."     The  season  was  cruelly  hard,  loe 

and  during  the  first  winter  half  the  number  died  from  cold, 
poor  food,  and  other  hardships.  Their  pluck  was  decisive; 
the  next  season  others  came  out,  and  thenceforward  the  little 
colony  prospered.  The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  were 
few,  and  the  colony's  military  chieftain,  Miles  Standish, 
defended  it  welL 

Plymouth  remained  almost  an  independent  little  republic. 
The  people  secured  a  patent  for  their  land  in  1621,  and  in  twelve 
years  paid  their  debt  due  in  England,  out  of  their  fishery 
and  Indian  trading  business.  Under  the  prudent  administra- 
tion of  William  Bradford,  governor  for  thirty  years,  they  set 
up  the  first  town  meetings  in  America,  and  later  organized  a 
representative  assembly  (1639).  To  the  end  of  its  existence 
in  1691,  the  colony  never  had  a  charter  or  a  royal  governor. 
Yet  it  hardly  knew  internal  strife;  it  was  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors;  it  showed  that  Englishmen  could  prosper  in  the 
cold  climate  of  the  northeastern  coast;  it  established  in  the 
new  world  the  great  principle  of  a  church  free  from  govern- 
mental interference,  and  founded  on  the  will  of  the  members. 
Above  all,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  handed  down  to  later  gen- 
erations  priceless  traditions  of  strength,  manliness,  patience, 
uprightness,  and  confidence  in  God. 
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The  Plymmtth  Company  ot  1606  in  England  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1020  by  a  new  charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Council 
SB  Battlo-     f*"'  ^^"  England,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  dividing 
inentof  ita  lands  (map,  p.  45)  among  ita  own  members :    and 

■«tti  under  some  of  these  grants  little  fishing  settlements  were 

(1620-1630)  niinio  at  Cape  Ann,  at  Naumkeag  (Salem),  at  Noddles 
Island  (East  Boston),  and  at  Shawmut  (Boston). 

Uew  conditiona  in  Eng- 
land now  led  to  a  third 
permanent  North  American 
colony.  The  new  king, 
Charles  I.,  plunged  into 
bitter  quarrels  with  the 
Puritans  and   with  Parliar 
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ment  Some  merchants  and  country  gentlemen,  most  of  them 
Puritans  who  still  accepted  the  service  and  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England,  got  a  land  patent  from  the  New  England 
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Council.  Then  in  1629  they  secured  a  royal  charter  to  the 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,"  covering  a  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  on  the  south  by  a  line  three  miles 
south  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Charles  Kiver,  and  reach- 
ing westward  to  the  South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean). 

The  royal  charter  made  no  condition  that  the  company 
should  have  its  headquarters  in  England,  and  by  a  solemn 
"  Agreement"  made  at  Cambridge,  England  (August  26, 1629), 
fifteen  ^  members  undertook  to  go  to  Massachusetts  —  or  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  as  the  "  plantation  "  (colony)  was  at  first  called. 
The  company  then  voted  "  to  transfer  the  government  of  the 
Plantation  to  those  that  shall  inhabit  it"  —  that  is,  they  carried 
the  parchment  charter  to  Massachusetts,  and  exercised  its 
privileges  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  too  inquisitive 
English  government. 

In  1630  a  thousand  people  crossed  to  Massachusetts ;  among 
them  a  dozen  or  so  "  freemen,"  or  stockholders  of  the  company, 
who  set  the  government  of  the  colony  in  motion  by  electing 
John  Winthrop  governor.  The  colonial  government  thus 
formed  found  already  in  existence  the  little  towns  of  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  Watertown,  each  of 
which  had  established  a  town  government  and  begun  to  legis- 
late for  itself.  These  little  undeveloped  republics  easily 
yielded  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  colony  in  general 
measures,  and  accepted  its  right  to  create  or  alter  forms  of 
town  government.  Although  the  royal  government  was  furi- 
ous at  the  transfer  of  the  charter,  the  colony  grew  rapidly* 
and  in  ten  years  increased  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  people. 
In  1635  the  New  England  Council  of  1620  gave  up  its  charter, 
and  the  royal  government  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  cancel 
the  Massachusetts  charter  alsa 

With  a  strong  backing  in  money,  colonists,  and  protection 
through  the  Parliamentary  leaders  in  England,  Massachusetts 
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had  an  opportunity  to  work  out  several  important  experiments 
in  government. 

33.  Ex-  (^)  ^'^®  colony  was  based  on  a  written  charter,  which 
ample  of  formed  a  constitution  suited  to  government  on  the  spot, 
lettB  in  ^ind  was  supplemented  by  a  little  code  of  laws  called  the 
jfovemment  «  j^^^y  ^f  Liberties,"  enacted  by  the  General  Court  in  1641. 

(2)  A  popular  government  was  built  up.  The  governor 
was  elected  every  year  by  the  freemen  of  the  company,  and 
so  were  the  assistants  (originally  a  board  of  directors  of  the 
company).  In  1634  th^  towns  began  to  send  "committees," 
or  delegates,  to  the  General  Court  (originally  the  stockholders' 
meeting)  and  thus  established  a  representative  government,  in 
which  the  assistants  remained  as  an  upper  house.  In  practice 
this  was  not  a  very  democratic  system,  since  freemen  had  to 
be  church  members,  and  hardly  one  adult  male  immigrant  in 
eight  was  admitted  as  a  freeman. 

(3)  Government  and  religion  were  closely  united.  In  their 
political  thought  the  colonists  were  much  influenced  by  John 
Calvin,  the  great  Genevan  divine  and  statesman.  The  Puri- 
tans very  speedily  abandoned  the  prayer  book  and  the  episco- 
pal authority  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  set  up  independent 
churches  which  called  themselves  "  Congregational " ;  and  the 
ministers,  who  were  supported  by  public  taxation,  had  remark- 
able influence  in  public  affairs.  One  of  them  said  that  the 
proper  government  is  that  "  in  which  men  of  God  are  consulted 
in  all  hard  cases  and  in  matters  of   religion." 

Massachusetts  developed  statesmen  of  whom  the  best  ex- 
ample was  John  Winthrop,  an  English  country  squire  by  birth, 

34.  Win-       imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  living  like  a  gentle- 

throp  and  man  in  a  good  house,  with  plenty  of  servants.  Winthrop 
tli6  Anti-  ,  _ 

nomians        E^^^  form  to  the  commonwealth,  regulated  legislation, 

(1636-1637)  and  stood  as  long  as  he  could  for  aristocratic  government; 
but  in  the  end  he  yielded  graciously  to  the  democracy.  He 
was  thirteen  times  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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The  colony,  led  by  men  like  Wintlivop,   sternly  repressed 
people  who  differed  from  the  established  religion,  or  too  much 
criticised  the  clergy.     In  1C36  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinaou  of  Boa- 
ton,  and  others,  who  were  called  "  Aiitiiiomians "  (i.e.  people 
not  living  by  the  letter  of  the  hiw  of  Goil),  set  up  the  doctrine 
of    the     "covenant     of 
grace,"   or  special   pos- 
session of  the  inspiration 
of    God;    and  they    as- 
serted that  most  of  the 
Boston    ministers   were 
under   a   "covenant   of 
works,"    that    is,    were 
trying  to  be  saved  by 
religious      observances. 
Then   Mrs.    Hutchinson 
began  to  hold  women's 
meetings  to  discuss  aii<l 
to    criticise    the    latest 
sermon  —  perhaps     the 
Brst    woman's    club   in 
America.   Slie  was  tried 
for    heresy,     dismissed 

from  the  church,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  colony  (1637). 
This  act  of  religious  intolerance  can  not  be  denied  or  de- 
fended, and  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  gentler  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Plymouth. 

Hardly  had   Massachusetts  been  settled,  when  a  southern 
colony  was  chartered  under  Catholic  influence.     In  1632  King 
Charles  granted  to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore  (soon     86.  s«tti»- 
succeeded  by  his  sou  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore),  a      Marrlijid 
charter  for  acolony  called  Maryland  after  Queen  Henrietta  (163B-1860J 
Maria.     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  "  4(Hh  degree,"'  on 
the  eaet  by  Delaware  Bay  and  the  ocean,  ou  the  south  by  the 
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Potomac,  and  on  the  west  by  a  meridian  line  drawn  through 
the  source  of  the  Potomac 

This  charter  was  of  a  new  type,  for  both  the  land  and  the 
powers  of  goveniiiieut  were  transferred  to  Calvert  aa  a  "pro- 
prietary "  ;  he  had  author- 
ity to  make  laws  for  the 
colony,  provided  the  free- 
men of  the  colony  as- 
sented. Although  not 
distinctly  so  stated  in  the 
charter,  it  was  understood 
that  Catholics  would  be 
allowed  in  the  province; 
and  in  1634  a  body  of  col- 
onists, both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  settled  first  at 
St.  Marys  and  then  else- 
where. The  Baltimore  family  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
sent  out  many  emigrants ;  the  soil  was  fertile,  tobacco  soon 
became  the  main  industry,  and  slaves  were  introduced. 

The  first  excitement  of  early  Maryland  history  was  a  contro- 
versy over  Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  William  Clay- 
bourne,  who  had  settled  it  under  a  grant  from  Virginia;  and  a 
little  civil  war  was  necessary  to  displace  him.  In  an  early 
contest  with  the  proprietor  the  assembly  successfully  asserted 
its  right  to  initiate  laws.  The  most  significant  statute  was 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1(!49,  which  distinctly  declared  that 
"no  person  .  .  .  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
from  henceforth  be  anywaies  molested,  or  discountenanced  .  .  , 
for  his  religion  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Under  this 
aot,  though  Catholics  could  not  be  persecuted  for  their  faith, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  out  Protestants,  who  out- 
nnmbered  the  Catholics;  and  the  colony  s].ieedily  becajne  dis- 
tinotly  Protestant  in  feeling. 
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The  next  impulse  of  colonization  was  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  where  several  currents  of   settlement  ran  together. 

(1)  The  Dutch  built  a  fort,  called  "  Good  Hope,"  on  the     _  ^  ,    , 
Connecticut  in  1623,  and  continued  to  hold  it  thirty  years.         mant  of 

(2)  The  Plymouth  people  established  a  post  at  Windsor  ^"^^JJ^^ 
in  1633.  (3)  In  1631  the  Council  for  New  England  Havan 
granted  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and  others  a  tract  on 

Long  Island  Sound,  under  which  a  settlement  was  made  at  Say- 
brook  in  1635.  (4)  The  principal  settlements  were  made  by 
some  of  the  people  of  Boxbury  and  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  ^ 
Massachusetts,  headed  by  Eev.  Thomas  Hooker.  In  1635  and 
1636  they  made  their  way  across  country  and  founded  on  the 
Connecticut  River  the  towns  of  Hartford  (alongside  the  Dutch 
fort),  Windsor  (unceremoniously  annexed  from  Plymouth),  and 
Wethersfield.  Soon  they  cut  loose  from  Massachusetts;  and 
in  January,  1639,  feeling  the  need  of  a  common  government, 
representatives  of  these  three  little  towns  met  at  Hartford 
and  drew  up  the  "Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,"  the 
first  detailed  constitution  made  by  a  self-governing  American 
community  for  itself. 

Meantime  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  forming  in  like 
manner  out  of  separate  communities :  Southold  and  other  towns 
on  Long  Island ;  Milf ord,  Guilford,  and  Stamford ;  and  espe- 
cially the  town  of  New  Haven,  founded  in  1638,  by  Theophilus 
Eaton  and  Rev.  John  Davenport.  In  1643  these  little  towns 
united  in  a  common  colonial  assembly. 

The  settlement  of  the  Connecticut  valley  was  interrupted 
by  an  Indian  war  in  1637.  The  Pequots,  a  large  and  warlike 
tribe,  grew  threatening  as  they  saw  their  hunting  grounds  in- 
vaded by  the  English.  Captain  John  Mason,  of  Connecticut, 
with  90  armed  white  men  and  400  Narragansetts,  attacked  the 
Pequots  not  far  from  the  present  Stonington,  Connecticut; 
and  stormed  their  fort.  As  the  chronicler  puts  it, '^Downe  Cbnteti«>o. 
fell  men,  women,  and  children,  those  that  scaped  us,  fell  »w<c^^'^^ 
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into  the  bauds  of  the  iDdiaiis,  that  were  in  the  leere  of  tia 
.  ,  .  not  above  five  of  them  escaped  out  of  our  hands."  Thia 
cruel  and  merciless  massacre  territied  the  reomaats  of  the  tribe, 
and  gave  peace  fur  uearly  forty  years. 


Pkquot  Fort,  d 
Coutemporury  plan  ot  the  attack  by  whites  aad  Indi&tu. 

I  Just  outside  the  charter  limits  of  Massachusetts  another 

new  colooy  was  founded  in  1636.      The  leading  spirit  was 

J7.  Settle-     Roger  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  who  for  two 

ment  ot         years  was  minister  at  Piyinouth,  and    then   became  a 

Kbode  .    . 

Island  mmiater  at  Salem.     Williams  laid   down   what  seems 

L(1636-16S0)  now  the  obvious  doctrine  that  the  civil  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religious  acts,  and  that  every  one  should 
have  Hbertj  to  worship  God  in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience. 
For  his  denial  of  the  right  of  any  government  to  prescribe 
religious  beliefs  for  its  citizens,  Williams  was  banished  from 
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Massachusetts  (JamuurT,  1636).  He  betook  himself  to  what 
was  then  the  wilderness  of  Xarragansett  Bay,  where  he 
secured  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  by  friendly  agree- 
ment, and  founded  the  town  of  Providence.  T^*o  years  later 
he  alarmed  and  gricTed  his  neighbors  in  Massachusetts  by 
formally  going  over  to  the  Baptist  Church,  which  was  bitterly 
persecuted  both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies. 

Around  Narragansett  Bay  other  exiles  from  Massachusetts 
made  little  settlements  in  1638 :  the  town  of  Warwick  on  the 
mainland,  Portsmouth  (founded  by  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson) 
and  Newport  on  the  island  of  Khoile  Island.  In  1044  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  behalf  of  Parliament,  gave  a  i)atent 
to  the  "Providence  Plantations  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in 
New  England,''  under  which,  in  1647,  were  loosely  united 
under  one  government  the  four  little  settlements  of  Provi- 
dence, Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  Waiwick.  The  little  group 
of  settlements  attracted  immigrants  by  its  favorable  situation ; 
it  even  tolerated  the  Church  of  England ;  it  had  a  prosperous 
commerce,  a  tumultuous  assembly,  elected  its  own  governor^ 
and  was  heartily  disliked  by  its  neighbors. 

The  settlements  north  of  Massachusetts  were  obstructed  by 
rival   French  claims,  and  hampered  by  a  succession  of  con- 
fused and  conflicting  grants  made  by  the  Plymouth  Com-        88.  Htw 
pany  and  its  successor  the  Council  for  New  England.     **"*^hirt 
John    Wheelwright,   a   Boston    minister,   adopted    the  (1620-1650) 
"Antinomian"  doctrines,  and  was  disfranchised  and  banished; 
a  little  company  of  Massachusetts  people,  who  had  already  set- 
tled north  of  the  Merrimac  at  Exeter  without  a  grant,  begged  him 
to  come  and  be  their  minister  (1638).     Other  little  towns  were 
speedily  settled  in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  confederation,  not  unlike  the  governments  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Haven.     Massachusetts  claimed  the  territory; 
and  within  five  years  the  people  accepted  her  jurisdiction,  and 
remained  a  part  of  that  colony  most  of  the  time  to  1691. 

UAKT^S    AMEK.    III8T.  —  4 
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One  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  made  several  efforts  to  build  up  a  colony  in  Maine,  and 
in  1631  founded  the  "  City  of  Agamenticus "  (York) ;  but 
Massachusetts  annexed  this  and  other  little  settlements  on 
the  northern  coast  in  1652. 

Immigration  into  the  colonies  and  especially  into  New  Eng- 
land was  suddenly  checked  by  alarming  difficulties  in  England. 
S9  C5oio*       After  fifteen  years  of  struggle  with  the  king,  the  Puritans 
nial  goY'       and  Separatists  at  last  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  "  Long 
SJXrplr-     I'arliament,"  which  met  in  1640.     In  1642  a  civil  war 
liament         broke  out,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  in  1649,  the  army 
under  Oliver  Cromwell  became  the  virtual  government 
of  England,  and  Charles  I.  was  executed.     The  Independents 
(substantially  the  same  as   the   New   England   Congregation- 
alists  or  Separatists)  now  became  the  controlling  power;  and 
the  army,  which  was  strongly  Independent,  supported  Cromwell 
as  "Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  "  from  1653  to  his  death  in  1658. 

The  colonists  were  left  mostly  to  themselves  during  the 
early  part  of  this  period  of  confusion.  Cromwell,  however,  de- 
veloped a  strong  and  consistent  colonial  policy.  (1)  In  1651 
he  secured  the  first  navigation  act  for  protecting  English  colo- 
nial trade  by  excluding  foreign  shipping  —  a  measure  directed 
against  the  Dutch.  (2)  He  sent  out  a  fleet  in  1652,  which 
compelled  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  Hostilities  broke  out  in  Maryland  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  Catholics,  but  the  Puritans  triumphed. 
(3)  Cromwell  attacked  the  colonies  of  Holland  and  Spain,  com- 
pelling the  Dutch  at  last  to  withdraw  from  Hartford,  and 
thereby  practically .  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the  Connecticut 
valley ;  and  in  1655  Jamaica  was  taken  from  Spain  and 
added  to  the  previous  group  of  English  West  India  islands. 

The  pressure  of  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch,  and  the  confu- 
sion in  England,  led  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
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and  New  Haven,  in  1643,  to  unite  in  a  colonial  union  called 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  —  the  first  of  its  kind 
and  the  prototype  of  our  present  federal  union.     The        ^q  — 
"  Articles  of    Confederation,"   under   which  the   union        England 
was  formed,  was  a  little  constitution,  creating  a  govern-  tion^dS?^ 
ment  of  two  commissioners  from  each  colony,  "  being  all  1655) 

in  Church  fellowship  with  us,"  and  any  six  of  the  eight  agree- 
ing could  bind  all  the  colonies,  although  Massachusetts  had 
more  people  than  the  other  three  colonies  together.  The 
Articles  provided  for  common  meetings  and  for  common  action 
"  in  generall  cases  of  a  civill  nature " ;  and  provided  for  the 
return  of  fugitives,  servants,  and  prisoners. 

This  confederation  stood  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  by 
its  united  front  rendered  large  service  to  the  colonies ;  it  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  general  improvement  of  the  people;  it 
made  boundary  settlements  with  the  Dutch;  it  repeatedly 
checked  the  Narragansett  Indians ;  it  even  corresponded  with 
the  French  governor  of  Acadia.  Once  Massachusetts  flatly 
denied  the  right  of  the  six  commissioners  from  the  other 
colonies  to  control  it  (1653),  and  threatened  secession;  but 
peace  and  concord  were  restored. 

Among  the  new  sects  which  sprang  up  in  England  was  that 
of  the  Friends  (commonly  called  Quakers),  founded  in  1648 
by  George  Fox  as  a  protest  against  all  religious  forms,         41.  Ibe 
ceremonies,  and  government.      Though  a  quiet  folk  of         eDiiaS 
singularly  blameless  lives,  they  were  harassed  and  often  (1648-1660) 
imprisoned  in  England.     They  soon  began  to  appear  in  the 
colonies.     When  two  modest  and  God-fearing  Quaker  women 
reached  Boston,  their  doctrines  were  officially  declared  to  be 
"heretical,    blasphemous,   and    devilish,"    their    books   were 
burned,  and  they  were  shipped  out  of  the  colony  (1656). 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Plymouth,  as  well  as  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  hastened  to  pass  laws  for  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  Quakers  and  "  ranters,"  and  prohibiting  the  circulation 
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of  their  books;  but  mild  punishments  did  not  keep  them 
out,  nor  even  condemnations  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  In  1660 
four  of  them  were  executed  in  Boston;  and  this  rigor  so 
shocked  the  sense  of  the  community  that  a  new  law  was 
passed  abolishing  the  death  penalty  against  the  Quakers,  but 
still  banishing  them.  The  Quaker  episode  is  a  proof  that  the 
good  and  pure  principles  of  the  Puritans  did  not  keep  the 
community  from  tyranny  and  stupid  cruelty.  The  Quakers 
neither  harmed  nor  seriously  threatened  the  good  order  of 
the  colonists;  they  were  persecuted  because  they  ventured 
to  differ  from  the  usual  religious  and  political  practices. 


The  English  settlements  in  America  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  the  foundation  of  the  present  United 
42.  Sum-       States,  and  were  made  under  circumstances  favorable  to 
"**T  high  civic  spirit.     By  the  theory  of  English  law  the  lands 

in  America  were  the  personal  possessions  of  the  crown,  to  be 
granted  and  to  be  governed  according  to  the  king's  will ;  and 
both  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  had  no  larger  thought  than  to 
please  their  favorites  with  immense  grants  of  territory ;  and 
they  put  out  of  their  own  hands  all  direct  colonial  government, 
except  in  Virginia  after  1624. 

The  original  plan  was  to  colonize  through  great  companies, 
which  were  to  find  their  profit  in  disposing  of  the  lands  and  in 
trade ;  but  the  early  corporations  broke  down.  The  London 
Company's  Virginia  charters  were  annulled  in  1624.  The 
Plymouth  Company  in  its  two  forms  of  1606  and  1620  practi- 
cally did  nothing  but  make  land  grants.  The  Massachusetts 
charter  of  1629,  however,  was  transferred  to  the  actual  settlers, 
and  became  the  constitution  of  a  nearly  independent  common- 
wealth. In  Maryland  there  was  a  new  form  of  proprietary 
colonial  grant  in  1632 ;  but  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  their 
own  government.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  colonies  were 
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founded  without  royal  charters,  and  almost  without  royal 
eontroL 

The  great  lesson  of  this  early  English  colonization  is  that 
men  of  the  English  race  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
and  unforeseen  conditions.  The  colonists  made  loc;U  gi^vern- 
ments  for  themselves,  founded  representative  colonial  govern- 
ments, and  even  set  up  a  remarkable  federation,  during  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  civil  war  in  England. 


TOPICS 

(1)  Compile  a  list  of  American  colonizing  companies  chartereii  by 
the  crown.  (2)  Why  did  tlie  Popham  colony  fail  ?  (;J)  CJive  a 
description  of  the  weroance  Powhatan.  (4)  Did  tlie  Indians  check 
the  growth  of  Virginia  ?  (5)  Was  the  court  justifled  in  annulling 
the  charters  of  Virginia  in  1024  ?  (6)  What  were  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Independents  ?  (7)  Why  did  Charles  1.  so  readily 
grant  a  charter  for  Massachusetts  Bay  ?  (8)  Why  were  the 
Plymouth  Company  and  the  Council  for  New  England  failures? 
(9)  Were  the  ministers  wise  guides  in  Massachusetts?  (10)  Was 
Roger  Williams  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Massachust»t  ts  ?  (11)  Why 
did  not  Spain  uproot  the  colony  of  Virginia?  (12)  What  did 
'*  West  and  Northwest"  mean  in  the  Virginia  charter  of  1009? 
(13)  Tobacco  culture.  (14)  Doctrines  of  the  Quakers  offensive  to 
the  Puritans. 

(16)  Life  in  Jamestown.  (10)  Did  Pocahontas  save  John  Smith's 
life?  (17)  The  first  Virginia  assembly.  (18)  The  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower,  (19)  The  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians.  (20)  Trial  of 
Anne  Hutchinson.     (21)  Banishment  of  Rev.  John  Wheelwright. 

(22)  The  interest  of  the  New  England  Confederation  in  education. 

(23)  Was  Claybourne  entitled  to  Kent  Island  ?  (24)  CromwelPs 
interest  in  the  American  colonies.  (25)  Precise  date  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

RIVALS   OF  ENGLAND,  AND   THE  GREAT   WEST   (1608-1889) 

SiDK  by  side  with  the  English  colonies  grew  up  Frenoh 
settlements  on  the  north,  and  Dutch  posts  in  the  center,  which 


Kjcw  Kbance  and  Nkw  Nbthbblamd. 
contested  with  the  English  the  control  of  the  seaboard  and 
the  best  routes  into  the  interior.     Under  their  brilliant    ^j  iMMh 
king   Henry   IV.   the   French   revived  their   American    ■•ttlMnmu 
claims  (5  21),  and  in  1603  he  issued  a  royal  patent,  with  a  <^'"*-l'"J 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  to  the  Sieut  de  Monts  for  the  territory 
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between  the  40th  and  46th  degrees  of  latitude,  under  the  nanA^ 
of  Acadie, 

De  Monta  made  temporary  settlemeDts  at  the  island  of 
St.  Croix,  in  Pasaamaquoddy  Bay  (1604),  and  at  Port  Royal, 
later  Annapolis;  his  agent  Samuel  de  Ohaniplaiu  established 
the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  North  America  at 
Quebec  (1608).  Champlain  was  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
BQCCeasful  of  French  explorers  and  colonists.  8ooq  after  his 
arrival  he  and  a 
body  of  Algon- 
quin Indians  went 
to  the  lake  now 
called  by  his 
name,  where  they 
fell  in  with  a 
party  of  fierce  and 
hostile  Iroquois. 
Chauiplain'a  fire- 
arms qiiicltly  dis- 
persed the  stran- 
gers in  a  panic,  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  hatred  and 
dreadful  warfare  between  the  French  and  tlie  Five  Nations. 
In  1611  he  founded  Montreal,  and  a  few  years  later  was  the  first 
European  to  reach  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  anil  Lake  Ontario. 
A  settlement  made  by  Jesuits  ou  the  island  of  Mount  Desert 
in  1613  was  forthwith  the  scene  of  the  first  armed  conflict  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  on  American  soil,  for  Cap- 
t£un  Argal]  of  Virginia  descended  upon  it  and  carried  away  the 
settlers.  A  few  years  later  England  went  so  far,  during  a  war 
between  England  and  France,  as  to  capture  Port  Royal  and 
Quebec.  Nevertheless,  in  1632,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  GernifUn, 
the  first  European  agreement  as  to  American  boundaries,  the 
English  formally  acknowledged  the  rightful  title  of  France  to 
Kew  Fiance,  Acadia  (Acadie),  and  Canaila"  (that  is,  to  the 


Champlain  nEFBArmn  thb  Iroquois,  KKA). 
From  ChamplalD'a  Voyagen,  1613. 
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present  'Sowm.  Soolu  and  the  lover  St.  lavnnoa  ndler,  vitt 
the  coimti;  between);  in  leUun  titer  vera  to  be  unctisturbad 
in  their  Flvmoiuh  and  Uassachasettis  settlements. 

Another  competitor  tor  the  best  put  of  ^orth  Amerioa 
appeared  on  the  middle  Atlantic  oout     The  Dutoh  i«publio 
had  now  become  tme  of  the  principal  naval  and  commer-      ^  ObMi 
cial  powers  of  Europe;  and  a  tnire  with  Spain  (^1600)   aMUaBMta 
gave  it  an  opportanity  for  new  expansion.     Uenrr  Hud-  ^  ^^ 

SOD,  an  Englishman  in  the  Dutch  serrice,  in  1609  rediscovered 
Xew  York  Harbor,  followed  the  East  Birer  to  the  entrtuice  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  explored  the  Hudson  River,  thus  giv> 
ing  to  the  Dotch  a  presumptive  right  to  t  he  neighboring  region. 

Accordingly  the  United  Xew  Netherland  Comfiany  of  traders 
built  the  trading  post  of  Neir  Amsteidain  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  New  York  in  1614.  Seven  years  later  the 
Dutch  government  granted  the  monot>oly  of  Dutch  trade  in 
America  to  the  new  Dutch  West  India  Cum^tany,  which  in 
1623  sent  out  thirty  families,  part  of  whom  settled  Fort  Onuig« 
(Albany). 

The  first  permanent  town  on  Manhattan  Island  was  Fort 
Amsterdam,  eulai^ed  from  the  earlier  post  by  Governor  Peter 


Naw  Amstbrdam,  16S6.    (From  a  drawing  hy  II.  Blnok.) 

Minuit  in  1626.  The  Dutch  laid  a  liroad  foimdation  for  their 
new  colony  of  New  Netherland  by  planting  littlo  triuling  poat* 
on  the  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island,  up  the  "Nortli  Kiver** 
(Hndson),  and  on  the  "South  River"  (Delaware).    A  ohaniTC 
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in  the  Dutch  policy  came  in  1629,  when,  by  a  Charter  of 
Privilegea,  great  land  grants  were  assigned  to  Dutch  "pa- 
troons,"  gentlemen  who  brought  out  their  own  settlers,  and 
established  a  kind  of  feudal  system.  Other  people  came  in, 
and  before  long  eighteen  languages  were  spoken  in  the  little 
town,  again  called  New  Amsterdam. 

Meantime  a  rival  power  had  acquired  the  Delaware  region. 
In  1638  a  Swedish  royal  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  settled 
48.  Tha         on  the  lower  Delaware,  near  Fort  Christina  (Wilmington). 
?h"*Sw"fB     '^''^  colony  was  not  well  supported  by  the  home  country, 
(1638-1056)  and  in  16S5  it  was  seized  by  the  Dutch  Governor  Stuy- 
vesatit.     \Vhile  this  straggle  was  going  on,  in  the  general  Eu- 
ropean peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  S|)ain  had  at  last  admitted 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  including  their  American  colo- 
nies of  Guiana  and  New  Netherland. 

English,  French,  and  Dutch  alike  speedily  learned  that  the 
way  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  with  its  valuable  furs  was 
„  _  held  by  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  of 

FiTe  Iroquois  —  the  Mohawks,  Onondagaa,  Cayugas,  Oneidas, 

I  *  *""         and  Senecas.      Their  territory  stretched   along  central 

)  New  York  in  a  succession  of  towns  made  up  of  log  cabins 

called  "  long  houses."  Though  they  never  numbered  more  than 
ten  thousand  people,  of  whom  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
were  warriors,  their  war  parties  were  a  terror  as  far  east  as 
Boston,  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois. 
Constantly  reduced  by  desperate  fighting  and  disease,  they  kept 
up  their  numbers  by  adopting  prisoners.  Their  internal  or- 
ganization was  weak,  for  there  was  onlya  loose  confederation 
between  the  tribes;  if  the  young  men  wanted  to  go  to  war, 
they  made  up  a  party,  including  members  of  one  or  all  the 
tribes,  and  went  their  way. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  Iroquois  were  their  own  fleroa- 
neas,  disease,  and  the  white  man's  rum.  They  sutfered  fear- 
fully from  smallpox,  which  ran  its  course  till  often  whole 
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Tillages  were  depopulated.    As  to  the  effects  of  liquor,  an  eye- 
witness says:    "They  were  all  lustily  drunk,  raving,      contempo- 
striking,   shouting,   jumping,  fighting   each    other,   and  raries.Lsm 
foaming  at  the  mouth  like  raging  wild  beasts.    And  this  was 
caused  by  Christians  I " 

While  the  Dutch  were  pushing  into  the  central  coast,  the 
French  were  steadily  developing  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  but 
they  avoided  Lake  Erie,  which  was  flanked  by  the  Five      47  open- 

Nations.    In  1634  Jean  Nicolet  followed  up  the  Ottawa      ingof  the 

St  Law- 
River,   crossed  to   Georgian  Bay,  and  passed  through    rencebaiin 

upper  Lake  Huron  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  (1684-1669) 
Strait  of  Mackinac ;  he  was  the  first  European  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  Catholic  missionaries  speedily  followed,  and  outran 
the  traders  in  zeal  and  courage.  The  Iroquois  followed  their 
French  enemies  northward,  exterminated  the  Hurons  because 
they  were  friendly  to  the  French,  and  martyred  the  mission- 
ai-ies  (1649).  In  1665  Lake  Superior  was  discovered  by  the 
missionary  Father  Allouez,  and  before  long  French  traders 
discovered  an  overland  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Missions  were  soon  after  established  at  Sault  Ste.  Mane, 
at  Mackinac,  and  at  St.  Xavier,  on  Green  Bay. 

Meanwhile  the    Jesuit  missionaries  were   making  heroic, 
though  on  the  whole  unavailing,  efforts  to  Christianize  the 
Iroquois.    Father  Isaac  Jogues's  account  of  his  experience     Contempo* 
as  a  prisoner  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  his  captors,  who  ^^^'*jf'  ^^^ 
seemed  to  him  like  demons ;  they  leaped  upon  him  like  j&tui:l 

wild  beasts,  tore  out  his  nails,  and  crunched  his  fingers  with 
their  teeth;  his  attendant  Hurons  were  tortured  on  a  scaf- 
fold in  the  midst  of  the  Iroquois  village ;  yet  the  heroic  priest 
"  began  to  instruct  them  separately  on  the  articles  of  the  faith, 
then  on  the  very  stage  itself  baptized  two  vnth  raindrops  gathered 
from  the  leaves  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  com.''  Rescued  by  the 
Dutch,  this  brave  and  self-sacrificing  man  returned  and  plunged 
a  second  time  into  that  misery,  and  died  a  martyr's  death. 
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On  the  upper  lakes  the  French  heard  vaguely  of  a  great. 

south-flowing    river,  the   "  Missipi "  or   "  Mich   sipi,"   "  Big 

Water/'  which  they  supposed  to  flow  into  the  Gulf  of    4g  diboot- 

California.     The  first  man  to  form  an  intelligent  plan      eryofthe 

uppor  His* 
of  reaching  the  great  nver  was  Kobert  Cavalier,  com-         siBsippi 

monly  called  La  Salle,  a  French  nobleman  who,  in  1669,  (1«W-1«W) 

went  west  as  far  as  Lake  Erie,  which  had  just  been  traversed 

for  the  first  time  by  a  white  man,  the  trapper  Joliet.    La  Salle 

then  disappeared  southward,  and  reached  a  large  river,  the 

Wabash,  or  perhaps  the  Ohio  (1670) ;  but  returned  to  Montreal, 

unable  to  push  farther  west  by  that  route. 

Before  La  Salle  could  gather  his  resources  to  start  again, 
the  Mississippi  had  been  reached,  under  the  direction  of  Fronte- 
nac,  the  new  governor  of  Canada.  In  1673  the  missionary 
Father  Marquette,  accompanied  by  Joliet,  passed  through 
Green  Bay,  up  the  Fox  River,  across  the  easy  portage  of  two 
miles,  and  down  the  Wisconsin,  till  (June  17)  they  entered  a 
mighty  stream,  which  Marquette  called  the  River  Immaculate 
Conception.  They  found  very  deep  water,  saw  prairies  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  and  discovered  quantities  of  fish,  turkeys, 
and  buffalo.  League  after  league  they  floated  down  the  river, 
hoping  to  reach  its  mouth ;  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  so  muddy  that  they  would  not  drink  it.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  they  felt  sure 
that  they  were  near  Spanish  and  hostile  territory ;  and  there- 
fore turned  back,  and  paddled  up  the  Illinois  River,  which  they 
called  the  Divine,  and  crossed  over  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Chicago  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Meanwhile  La  Salle  was  made  commander  of  Fort  Frontenao 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  he  brooded  over  the  possibilities  of  es- 
tablishing a  trade  route  to  the  valley  of  the  river  found  by  Mar- 
quette. In  1678  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  grant,  authorizing  him 
to  make  discoveries  and  to  build  forts,  and  a  year  later  he 
built  the  Oriffan,  the  first  European  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
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navigated  Iier  through  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  to  Green  Bay ; 
and  theiice  in  hoats  reached  the  river  St.  Joseph,  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  built  Fort  Miamia.  Crossing  the 
portage  to  the  Kankakee  River,  he  made  his  way  down  the  Illi- 
nois  to  a  point  near  the  present  I'eoria,  where  he  hiiilt  another 
fort,  Cr^vecceur,  as  a  basis  for  further  advance,  A  missionary 
friar,  Father  Hennepin,  canje  out  with  La  Salle  and  in  1680  was 
Bent  by  him  down  the  Illinois  and  thence  up  the  Mississippi ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sionx  Indians,  and  carried  to  the 
falls,  which  Hennepin  named  St.  Anthony,  at  the  site  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Again  La  Salle  was  obliged  to  return  to  Montreal  to  recruit 
his  forces.    When  be  went  west  a  third  time,  in  December, 
49.  Digcov-    1680,  he  found  that  hia  Fort  Crfevecosur  had  been  de- 
ery  ol  the       gtroyed  by  Iroijuoia  and  its  garrison  under  Tonty  had  dis- 
aiaaippi  appeared.     After  a  hasty  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jllinoia 

116S0-16S7)  Jig  returned  eastward,  and  then  began  his  final  and  suc- 
cessful journey  In  1681,  Hia  pai'ty  crosaed  the  divide  of  the 
Chicago  Eiver,  and  floated  down  the  Illinois,  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi February  6,  1682.  Then  ho  floated  down  the  same 
stretch  that  Marquette  had  traversed.  Soon  after  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  he  took  possession  of  the  country  with  great 
ceremony,  and  set  up  the  king's  arms,  A  few  days  later,  at 
the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  he  founded  Fort  Pnidhomme. 

After  a  few  weeks  he  passed  Marquette's  faitheat  point. 
April  G,  1682,  he  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river  divides 
into  three  channels.  Aa  one  of  the  party  wrote  :  "  The  water 
ia  brackish ;  after  advancing  two  lei^juea  it  became  perfectly 
salt,  and  advancing  on,  we  diacovered  the  open  sea,  so  that  .  . 
the  aieur  de  la  Salle,  in  the  name  of  hia  majesty,  took  posses- 
sioD  of  that  river,  of  all  rivers  that  enter  it,  and  of  all  the 
country  watered  by  them."  Thus  was  anserted  the  French 
title  to  the  magnificent  valley  which  La  Salle  named  Loubiana, 
in  honor  of  the  French  monarch,  Louia  XIV. 
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On  his  way  back  La  Salle  founded  Fort  St  Louis  at  Starved 
Kock  on  the  Illinois.  His  diseoTety  made  such  an  impression 
that  the  king  sent  him^  in  1684,  direct  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
with  a  commission  to  plant  a  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  By  iU  fortune  he  missed  l;he  river,  and  built 
another  Fort  St  Louis  (1685)  far  west  of  tlie  delta,  some- 
where near  Matagorda  Bay.  He  could  not  iind  his  river ;  his 
men  dwindled  away;  and  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers in  1687.  The  fort  was  destroyeil  by  Indians,  while  the 
Spaniards  from  Mexico  were  trying  to  reach  it,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  possible  germ  of  a  French  settlement. 

La  Salle  was  a  hot-headed,  impetuous  man,  who  planned 
an  enterprise  of  colonization  beyond  his  means  and  his 
power  to  command  men;  yet  he  felt  more  than  any  other 
Frenchman  the  importance  of  the  West.  He  opened  up  a 
trade  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  l)etween  tlie 
upper  and  lower  reaches  of  that  river,  and  he  secured  for  France 
a  valid  title  to  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  keenness  of  the  rivalry  between  European  nations  for 
the  possession  of  North  America  was  shown  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  Dutch  took  several  islands,  and  estab-      60.  Inter- 
lished  a  footing  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America.  ^*J*^*^'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,        America 
they  lost  New  Netherland  to  the  English  in  1664.     England, 
France,  and  Spain  were  thus  left  sole  claimants  for  North 
America,  and  for  a  time  the  English  showed  less  aggressive- 
ness.    In  1667,  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  the  English  a  second 
time  admitted  the  rights  of  the  French  to  Acadia  and  Canada. 
By  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1670)  Spain  for  the  first  time  ac- 
knowledged that  the  English  had  rightful  colonies  in  America. 

A  hotly  disputed  territory  lay  about  Hudson  Bay,  discovered 
in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson  for  the  English.  This  bay  was  a  back 
entrance  to  the  fur  country  of  the  northwest,  and  in  1670  the 
English  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  chartered  to  get  a  foot- 
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hold  tliere.  The  French,  who  saw  their  moDopoly  of  the  direct 
trade  through  the  upper  lakes  disturbed,  tried  to  seize  Hudson 
Bay,  and  its  ownership  remaiued  for  many  years  iu  dispute. 

By  1689  the  three  great  eolowizing  powers  had  developed 

their  policies  toward  the  native  Indians,  toward  the  colonists, 

61.  Colo-        and  toward  colonial  trade.     In  all  these  respects  Spain 

aiaJpolidea  ^^^  ^^^^^  illiberal.     The  natives  of  the  West  Indian 

01  Eoro- 

p«Min»tei  islands  were  exterminated  by  the  cruelty  of  their  con- 
querors ;  though  on  the  mainland  the  Indiana  wei'e  more  mildly 
treated.  The  Spanish  colonists  had  no  self-government,  and 
were  ruled  by  governors 
sent  out  from  Spain,  and 
their  commerce  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  Cam  rfe 
Contractacion,  or  House 
of  Trade,  at  Seville.  By 
a  rigorous  colonial  sys- 
tem, the  whole  Spanish 
colonial  trade,  including 
that  from  the  Philippines, 
ivas  the  monopoly  of  the 
merchants  of  the  single  port  of  Seville.  It  was  concentrated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whence  year  after  year  for  more 
than  two  centuries  sailed  the  "  plate  fleet"  carrying  to  Spain 
gold  and  silver,  Asiatic  goods,  and  colonial  exports. 

The  French  got  on  with  the  savage  natives  better  than  any 
other  power,  because  willing  to  meet  them  halfway.  They  lived 
on  terms  of  peace  and  almost  of  intimacy  with  their  Indian  sub- 
jects ;  and  French  frontiersmen  often  took  squaw  wives.  Soon 
arose  a  distinct  olass  of  coureurs  de  bois,  white  men  and  half- 
breeds  who  had  adopted  Indian  dress  and  manner  of  life. 
Canada  was  substantially  a  big  military  camp,  which  existed 
chiefly  for  the  fur  trade  :  even  the  French  [lermanent  colonists 
were  chiefly  peasants,  who  had  no  ambitiou  for  self-goremment 
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The  English  despised  the  Indians,  and  eventually  exter- 
minated them  or  took  their  lands.  The  individual  colonists 
had  large  opportunities  for  making  a  living,  were  of  an  intelli- 
gent class,  and  had  local  self-government,  which  in  such  times 
as  the  English  civil  war  amounted  almost  to  independence. 
Down  to  1689  the  English  colonial  trade  was  little  restricted. 
The  ordinance  of  1651,  intended  to  take  the  carrying  trade 
from  the  Dutch,  was  not  enforced  in  America,  and  the  colonists 
traded  constantly  in  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  in 
defiance  of  the  close  colonial  system  of  those  two  powers. 


From  1603  to  1689  the  relations  of  the  five  powers  of  North 
America  were  gradually  defined  as  follows :  (1)  The  Spaniards 
held    undisputed   possession   of    Mexico    and    Florida.       52.  sum- 

(2)  The  French  occupied  Acadia  and  the  St.  Lawrence  "*"T^ 
valley  without  serious  opposition  from  any  other  power,  and 

had  established  a  good  claim  to  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the 
first  systematic  explorations  of  the  river :  (a)  the  central  por- 
tion by  Marquette  (1673) ;  (b)  the  upper  river  by  Hennepin 
(1680) ;  (c)  the  lower  river  and  its  mouth  by  La  Salle  (1682). 

(3)  The  Swedes  for  a  time  had  a  foothold  on  the  Delaware. 

(4)  The  Dutch  claimed  the  region  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Delaware,  actually  colonized  the  Hudson,  and  annexed  the 
Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware  in  1655 ;  but  they  were 
forced  out  in  1664.  (5)  The  English  gradually  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Maine. 

As  soon  as  they  were  founded,  the  colonies  of  the  various 
European  powers  began  to  take  part  in  European  wars ;  and 
they  were  directly  affected  by  clauses  in  the  treaties  of 
St.  Germain  (1632),  of  Breda  (1654),  and  of  Madrid  (1670). 
The  three  European  powers  developed  different  policies  toward 
their  colonies  —  that  of  Spain  being  harsh  at  most  points, 
that  of  France  milder,  and  that  of  England  extraordinarily 
liberal  for  the  times. 

HABT^S  AMBB.  HIST. -^6 
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TOPICS 

(1)  On  wliat  pretest  did  Argall  deatroj  the  settlement  at  Mount 
Desert?  (2)  Wliat  was  AcaJifj?  (3)  Wliat  made  the  Iroquoia 
so  powerful  ■/  (4)  Why  did  the  Swedish  colony  fail  'I  (6)  Wliat 
did  La  Salle  aim  to  acoompliah  ?  (0)  What  forla  did  La  Salle 
found?  (7)  Tbe  various  nanii^  applied  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
(8)  Did  La  Salle  establish  a  good  claim  to  Texas  7 

(U)  Champlahi'a  adTentures  in  America.  (10)  Hudson's  voy- 
age on  tlie  Half-Moon.  (11}  Tlie  enily  public  buildings  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  (12)  Waahinglon  Irving'a  picture  of  the  Dutch 
in  New  Netherland.  (1.3)  Present  relics  of  the  pairoonates. 
(14)  Metlioiis  and  re«ulta  of  Ihe  Jesuit  missions.  (16)  Hennepin's 
claim  to  first  discovery  of  the  Missis-sippi.  (IB)  Earliest  uccount^ 
ot  the  Chicago  River.  (17)  La  Sulle  on  the  Mississippi.  (18)  The 
Spanish  plate  fleets.  (19)  Contraband  U^e  with  the  Spanish 
oolonlea. 
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CHAPTER  V 
EXPANSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES,  1600-1689 

Cbomwkll's  death  in  1658  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  and  King  Charles  II.  entered  Loudon  in 
1660.     The  colonies  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,         .-  -|^ 
which  established  a  series  of  colonial  councils,  eventually  EeBtoration 
called  Lords  of  Trade.     Parliament,  as  a  part  of  its        oolonleB 
general  power  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  empire,  in  (1660-1668) 
1660  and  1672  renewed,  with  additions,  the  earlier  navigation 
ordinance  (§  39),  so  as  to  direct  colonial  commerce  through 
English  ports  for  the  profit  of  the  English  merchant. 

Massachusetts,  governing  herself  under  her  charter  of  1629, 
had  been  since  1643  all  but  independent ;  she  had  even  estab- 
lished a  mint  and  coined  "  pine-tree  shillings."  The  English 
government  rated  the  colony  soundly  for  this  coinage;  and 
required  that  people  who  were  not  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  be  permitted  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  and 
that  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  be  allowed.  The 
colony  also  had  to  repeal  its  anti-Quaker  laws,  and  the  publio 
insanity  on  that  subject  gradually  came  to  an  end. 

The  king  smiled  upon  Connecticut,  and  in  1662  granted  a 
favorable  charter, — the  first  charter  the  colony  ever  had, — 
with  bounds  extending  to  the  South  Sea.  New  Haven  was 
incorporated  into  Connecticut,  as  a  punishment  for  receiving 
Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  "regicides''  who  had  condemned 
Charles  I.  to  death.  Rhode  Island  received  a  charter  in  1663, 
giving  it  about  its  present  boundaries  and  a  liberal  govern- 
ment with  an  elective  governor.  Plymouth  got  no  charter, 
but  was  allowed  to  remain  separate  thirty  years  longer.  The 
Baltimores  were  confirmed  in  their  administration  of  Haxy* 
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land.  Thus  in  1663  the  English  had  in  America  three  char- 
tered colonies,  one  proprietary  colony,  and  two  royal  colonies, 
Virginia  and  Plymouth,  without  chai-tera. 

New  Netherland,  the  Dutch  colony  which  separated  New 
EiiRland  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  was  a  feeble  and  lU 
managed  commerLial  community,  never  numbering  more 
atlonof  than  ten  thousand  people      The  Dutch  West  India  <-om 

eilluA  P^tiy  w^s  chieflj    interested  in  the  Indian  trade,    and 

oompleted^  though  a  locil  counoil  of  deputies  was  formed  m  1641,  it 
had  little  tn  dj,  ind  could  not  even  riise  m  ney  to  build 
a  schoolhouse  111  treatment  of  the  neighboiing  Indians  pro- 
voked herpe  .uid  de- 
bti-uctive  wars  along 
the  Hudson  In  1647 
the  last  Dutfli  gov 
em  r,StuyvPsant,wa8 
aj  jointed,  he  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  char 
acter,  but  had  httle 
means  for  defense  and 
no  intelligent  support. 
Althoughnoniinally 
at  peace  with  Hol- 
land, the  king-of  Eng- 
land asserted  vague 
English  claims  by 
granting  the  region 
oci^upied  by  the  Dutch 


With  dates  of  cqsbIoh 


I 


ootlylng  portion 

to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sending  it  fleet  to  capture 
New  Amsterdam  in  1664.  The  place  surrendered  {August  29), 
and  with  it  the  whole  colony  fell  without  a  blow ;  and  thus 
New  Netherland  became  New  York.  Three  years  later  the 
Dutch  rehictaiitly  renounced  the  colony,  and  except  for  a  few* 
months  in  1674  they  never  held  it  again. 
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Instflail  of  giving  effect  to  the  charters  of  Massachnaetta 
and  Coiiiiecticiit,  which  covered  strips  of  territory  stretching 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  the  English  goverament  turned  over 
to  the  Duke  of  York  all  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut 
aud  Delaware  rivers,  together  with  Long  iBland,  most  of  what 
is  now  Maine,  and  the  islands  of  Nantucket  aud   Marthas 


Water  Front  or  New  York  Crrv  r 
Frotn  a  drowlug  by  Hugo  AlUnt. 

Vineyard.  But  the  duke  soon  gave  up  his  claims  beyond  the  pres- 
ent western  boundary  of  Massaohusetta  and  Connecticut ;  aud 
bis  claim  in  Mains  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts  (16})6). 

Under  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  all  his  laws  for  his 
colony  had  to  be  agreeable  to  those  of  England,  but  he  pro- 
vided for  no  assembly.  His  governor,  Nicolls,  therefore  called 
a  convention  of  Long  Island  towns  in  the  colonial  capita!,  which 
was  now  called  New  York,  and  discuBseil  with  them  a  code 
which  he  had  drawn  up  and  shortly  put  into  force,  called  "  The 
Duke's  Idws  "  (1665).    The  city  of  New  York  received  a  charter 
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from  Governor  Dongan  in  1683,  hy  which  the  people  elected 
the  aldermeu,  while  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriff  were  appointed. 
Gradually  county  governmenta  were  introduced,  and  town 
government  was  extended  beyond  Long  Island;  but  there 
was  no  colonial  assembly  till  1683. 

Even  before    the  duke   got   possession  of    his  magnificent 

property,  he  began  to  cot  it  up  into  amall  proviucea.     In  1G(>4 

SS.  Settle-     he  granted  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  the  tract  between 

J^MeM*^'    Hudson    River    and   the    Delaware,  and  they    called  it 

(leei-lTOS)  Nova-Caeaaria —  which  is  plain  New  Jersey.     Next  year 

they  granted  to  their  colonists  the  "  Concessiona,"  a  kind  of 

local  constitution.     In  1674  the  region  was  divided  into  the 

Beparate  colonies  of  East  New  Jersey  and  West  New  Jersey, 

eaoh  with  a  proprietary  charter.    The  rich  soil  and  the  ease 

of  access  speedily  attracted  population.     A  contemporary  said, 

Coniempo-     "  'Tis  far  cheaper  living  there  for  Eatables  than  here  in 

r<iHet,l.e7B   England  ;  and  either  men  or  Women  who  have  a  Trade,  or 

are  Labourers,  can,  if  industrious,  get  near  three  times  the 

Wages  they  commonly  earn  in  England."     Some  Swedes  and 

Dutch  were  on  the  ground  when  the  eolouy  was  transferred ;  a 

body  of  Scotch  Prea  byte  nans  came  to  East  Jersey ;  and  Nevr 

England  Puritans  settled  Newark  and  other  towns. 

Fenwick  and  Byllynge,  two  wealthy  Quakers,  got  control  of 
the  colony  of  West  Jersey,  in  which  they  encouraged  genuine 
religious  toleration ;  and  many  Quakers  settled  here.    The  land 
grants  of  both  the  Jerseys  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  proprietors,  including  William  Penn ;  and  in  1702  they  sur- 
rendered their  proprietorship,  and  the  colonies  were  united  into 
the  single  royal  province  of  New  Jersey. 
The  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  beyond  the  Duke  of  York's 
56-Feiui«fl-  patent,  was  one  of  the  fairest  regions  in  the  new  world, 
SsUwue      fronting  on  tide  water,  and  aboumling  in   arable  land, 
(1881-1700)  in  forests,  and  minerals.     In  March,  1681,  a  royal  patent 
was  issued  to  Williaui  Fenn  for  a  new  province  in  this  region. 
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named  by  the  king,  in  rompliment  to  Pemi's  father,  Penn- 
sylvania, The  province  extended  weatwiird  five  degrees  of 
longitude  from  the  Delaware  River;  the  northern  boundary 
was  "the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  dej^ree  of  North- 
ern Latitude;"  and  the  southern  boundary  was  to  be  "a  Circle 
drawne  at  tv^elve  miles  distance  from  New  Castle  Northward 
and  Westward  unto  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of 
Northern  Latitude,  and  then  by  a  Btreight  Line  We.Btward," 
But  this  circle  lies  entirely  between  39"  and  40°,  meeting 
neither  parallel ;  and  thus,  as  will  be  seen  later  (§  80),  arose 
a  boundary  dispute  with  Maryland.  By  a  grant  of  1(>82  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  Henn  got  also  "the  three  lower  counties," 
or  Delaware,  which  he  held  against  Maryland's  claim  and 
added  to  his  main  province. 
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William  Penn  was  rich  and  well  educated,  food  of  writing, 
and  author  of  many  works.     He  was,  further,  an  intelligent, 
public-spirited,   and    far-sighted    man    of   affairs.     Though 
brought  up  as  a  couiiier,  to  the  grief  and  amazement  of  his  fam- 
ily he  early  became  a  Quaker, 
a  meniber  of  the  sect  most  op- 
posed to  pomps  and  vanities. 

In  all  the  liistory  of  the 
American  colonies  Penu's  was 
the  broadest  and  best-planned 
scheme  of  colonization.  The 
first  of  his  settlers  arrived  in 
the  year  1681,  and  within  a 
year  three  thousand  came  over. 
Penn  spent  two  years  in  his 
colony,  and  laid  out  the  city  of 
Philailelphia  (IfiSZ)  on  a  novel 
and  convenient  checker-board 
plan.  Among  his  settlers  were  some  Welsh,  wlio  settled  the 
town  of  Nortli  Wales  j  and  in  16S3  German  Quakers  founded 
Germantown ;  later,  Moravians  settled  Bethlehem,  Ephrata,  and 
other  places;  English  and  Scotch-Irish  flocked  over;  and  in 
1700  the  colony  numbered  about  twenty -five  thousand  people. 
More  than  any  other  colonial  administrator,  Penn  under- 
Btood  how  to  keep  p"ace  with  the  Indians,  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  coming  to  a  clear  and  simple  understandtug,  and  then 
abiding  by  his  own  promises.  As  he  put  it,  "  Do  not  abuse 
them,  but  let  them  have  justice,  and  you  win  them," 

As  in  Maryland  ami  New  York,  the  ownership  of  the  land 

of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  right  to  provide  a  government,  were 

._    p  both  vested  in  an  hereditary  proprietor.     Aa  proprietor, 

srlvauiui      Penn  used  his  power  to  grant  a  "  Frame  of  Government" 

KOYtnuiieiit  ^j^gg^^  ^jjiph  ^^s  practically  a  liberal  constitution.     Hj 

two  principles  of  government  were  "  First,  to  terrify  evil- 


WiujAH  Penh,  abodi  1661. 

Fslnted  whi>n  u  BoMler  la  the 
Netherlands. 
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doers:  Hcuondly,  to  cheriali  those  that  do  well;  ...  I  kiiow 
sonie  aay,  1st  ub  have  good  laws,  and  iio  matter  for  the  men 
that  execute  them:  but  let  them  consider  that  though  good 
laws  do  well,  good  men  do  bettor."  The  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment was  much  like  our  present  state  constitutions;  it 
provided  for  a  governor,  representing  the  proprietor;  a  legis- 
lature of  two  elective  houses  (ilII  bills,  however,  were  to  be 


proposed  by  the  governor  and  the  upper  house,  the  lower 
house  having  merely  a  veto  power);  judges  partly  elective ; 
and  vote  by  ballot.  A  city  government  was  set  up  for  Phila^ 
delphla  in  1691  with  mayor  and  aldermen. 

Yet  even  iu    this    ejyaium  the  settlers  were  discontented; 
they  felt  that  the  proprietor  kept  too  much  for  himself,  and 
began  to  quarrel  with  their  governors.     In  1701  I'enn  granted 
plan  of  govei'liment  called  Charter  of  Privileges,  in  which 


I        began 
I      anew; 
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the  tegielatnre  was  made  to  oonsist  of  ouly  one  house,  with  en- 
larged powers,  and  the  governor  received  the  power  to  veto 
acts  of  this  assembly ;  provision  was  made  also  for  a  sepai-ate 
Delawai'e    assembly.    In    1699-1701    Fena   spent   a   second 
period  of  two  years  in  Philadelphia.    At  his  death  in  1718  he 
left  the  rights  and  dignity  of  hia  proprietorship  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  they  remained  iu  his  family  down  to  the  Revolution. 
The  two  southern  colonies  grew  slowly  after  1655,  and  were 
rather  disorderly.    The  very  toleration  of  Maryland  brought 
5B.  Vir-         in  Quakers,    Puritans,  CathoUca,   and    members   of   the 
Mamand      Church  of  England,  who  oould  not  agree ;  and  there  were 
(1666-1689)  several  small  insurrections.     In  Virginia  the  worst  Indian 
war  for  half  a  century  caused  the  massacre  of  three  hundred 
settlers  (1676),  and  the  government  was  extravagant  and  harsh. 
When  a  planter,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  headed  an  unauthorized 
expedition  against  the  Indians,  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by 
Governor  Sir  William  Berkeley.    A  truce  was  patched  up,  but 
Bacon  soon  headed  a  formal  armed  insurrection,  caused  by  the 
bad  government  of  the  colony,  burned  Jamestown,  and  made 
himself  the  head  of  an  insurrectionary  state  (1676).     He  died 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  his  followers  quickly  melted 
away.    To  one  of  the  rebels  Berkeley  remarked,  "  Mr.  Drum- 
"  T.  M."        mond!  you  are  very  welcome,  I  am  more  glad  to  see  you 
Bacon'a         th^n  any  man  in  Virginia;  you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an 
g3  hour."     Drummond  and  thirty-five  others  were  executed. 

No  wonder  King  Charles  recalled  Berkeley  in  disgrace,  exclaim- 
ing, "  That  old  fool  has  hanged  more  men  in  that  naked  country 
than  I  have  done  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

South  of  the  James  several  small  settlements  were  early  made 

on  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Chowan  River  by  wanderers  from 

69.  SetOa-      Virginia,  from  New  England,  and  from  the  West  Indies. 

oi^liM?'    1°    ^^"^    England    enlarged    her   dominions   in   North 

(1663-1689)  America  by  granting  land   for  the  colony  of  Carolina 

(named  for  Charles  II.)  south  of  Virginia,  and  near  the  Spanish 


k  (1663-168S)   Am< 

I  (named  fc 

■ft. 
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•ettlemmts  <rf  Florid  The  fiist  Carolina  patent  was  granted 
to  a  bodf  at  eight  noble  proprietors,  for  a  tnic't  estemliug  from 
the  31st  to  the  36th  degree  of  north  latttiule,  and  west  to  the 
South  Sea.  la  1665  a  second  patent  added  strips  of  tetritorj 
soathTard  to  tbe  39th  de- 
give,  and    northiraid   to 

36=  3a. 

The    Eagliah    philoBO- 
pher  John  Locke  was  re- 
qaested  brthe  pTopriet(»B 
to  draw   np  a   ''FaDda- 
mental  CoDBtitation," 
often  called  "The  Grand 
Model,''  which  was  to  es- 
tabiisfa  a  kiod  of  feudal 
system   in  Carolina.     At 
the  head  was  to  be  a  "  pal- 
atine," next  to  him   the 
"  proprietaries,"  below  them   ' 
commons  or  "leetmen."     This 
effect;  instead,  a  popular  assei 
goTemors  were  sent  out  by  the  I'mcrieturs. 

A  settlement  was  mail«  ou  the  Ashley  Rivfr  i^lOTO),  and 
ten  years  later  was  moveil  to  the  prei^ent  :iiite  of  Charleston. 
Around  it  a  separate  oommuntty  grew  up,  though  united  under 
one  colonial  government  with  the  nortlieru  Can-^liiia  settle- 
ments. Scotch,  Quakers,  anil  French  Huguenots  came  in,  and 
the  settlement  was  prosperous  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
course  of  thirty  years  perhaps  twenty  thousand  people  gath- 
ered in  the  two  Carolinas,  including  large  numbers  of  negroes; 
for  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina  gave  opportunity 
&»r  profitable  slave  labor. 

Of  all  the  colonies  from  Maine  to  Carolina,  the  hardest  to 
control  were  the  Xew  EnglaoJ  group.    Already  in  16<>4  a  royal 


1.'"  "  caeiques."  and 
>n  never  went  into 
organized  (liJtiQ)  and 
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had  been  sent  to  Boston  to  investigate  the  too 

independent  ways  of  Massachusetts.    Ten  years  later  the  home 

eo  Thi  government  formed  a  plan  to  withdrawr  all  the  cbartera 

HawKng-       in  Xew  England  and  to  pnt  a  goveruor-general  at  the 

thB  Indiana    J^^inl  of  o»e  province,  extending  from  the  Delawaie  to 

(1664-1677)  the  Keiineljec.      Edward  Randolph  appeared  in  Boston 

in  167d,  as  a  royal  agent  to  find  how  Kew  Hampghire  and 

Maine  came  to  be  parts  of  Masaachnsetts,  and  to  investigate 

other  irregularities ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 

of   King  Philip'a  war  ia 

Massachusetts, 

The    people    of    New 
England  had   a  reckless 
contempt  for  their  Indian 
neighbors,  freely  supply- 
ing powder  and  shot  to 
the  in    in    exchange    for 
furs,  and  fearlessly  plant- 
ing   villages    like    Had- 
ley,  Laneaster,  and  Ueer- 
field,  far  out  in  the  wilderness.     Some  effort  was  made  to  civil- 
ize the  natives.     John  Eliot,  "Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  spent 
his  life  in  that  work,  and  published  the  w!iole  scriptures  in 
an  Indian  tongue.     Schools  were  established  among  the  In- 
dians, and  an  effort  was  made  to  educate  some  of  them  at 
Harvard  College.     Settlements  of  converted,  or  "praying,"  In- 
dians were  made,  especially  at   Natick  and  at  Concord,  and 
about  four  thousand  accepted  the  gospel.     The  good  effect  of 
such  efforts  waa  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  hrutalisdng 
influence  of  the  mm  sold  by  the  whites  lo  the  Indians. 

In  June,  1C75,  war  broke  out  with  the  Pokanokets,  settled 
in  and  near  Rhode  Island;  their  chief,  Metacom,  or  King 
Philip,  attacked  the  Plymonth  frontier  towns  of  Swansea  and 
Uiddleboro.     Hadley  and  Springfield  on  the  Connecticut  were 
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tttactfd  lijroUin>  tnbes»  and  vmr  nged  up  mnd  down  tlie  wbole 
frontier.  On  bodi  sides  it  vas  **  war  to  the  knife  and  the  knif«» 
to  the  hilt.^  The  pnjing  Indians  were  attacked,  and  manr 
of  them  maasacred,  b^  the  whites.  The  Nanagansett  Indians 
rose,  and  the  cnmmiwaoneis  of  the  Xew  England  Confederal 
ticMi  nused  a  force  which  killed  a  thousand  of  them. 

Gradually  Philip  was  driven  to  shelter  in  his  stronghold  at 
Mount  Hope,  Bhode  Island,  and  there  while  attempting  to 
escs^  he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  (August,  1676).  The  colonial 
commander  cut  bis  body  into  sections  and  carried  awav  his 
head  and  hands  to  earn  a  premium  of  thirty  shillings.  This 
King  Philip's  war  came  near  annihilating  tlie  Xew  Englai^ 
colonies :  six  hundred  white  men  lost  their  lives,  and  a  dozen 
villages  were  destroyed.  The  Indians  lost  two  thousand  killed 
and  captured,  of  whom  some  —  to  the  lasting  disgra^^  of  the 
white  people — wero  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  pressuro  of  the  home  government  was  soon  renewed, 
and  Edward  Randolph  again  began  to  report  against  l^fassa- 
chusetts.    Though  the  colony  retained  Maine,  by  buying    g.     atni*. 
up  the  rival  claims  (1678),  she  lost  New   Hampshire    sleforNtw 
(1679).    Worse  stiU,  she  lost  her  charter;  for  a  decree    ^JJ-^Jj!, 
of  the  Chancery  Court  in  England  (October  23,  1684)  (1677-lMT) 
declared  that  it  was  no  longer  in  force,  because  its  provisions 
had  been  violated. 

The  Duke  of  York  came  to  the  English  throne  as  James  II. 
in  February,  1685;  and  set  out  to  exercise  unrestricted  jiowors 
both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies.  In  1686  he  made  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  "  Govemor-in-chief  in  and  over  the  territory 
and  dominion  of  New  England/'  the  province  including  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Plymouth.  Andros  first  of  all  reorganized  Massachusetts. 
As  there  was  no  longer  a  charter,  he  appointed  a  council 
which,  with  his  assent,  should  have  power  to  make  laws. 
But  when  the  council  ordered  the  towns  to  levy  tazeSi  the 
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town  of  Ipawich  flatly  refused.  Some  of  the  principal  wen 
of  that  place  were  therefore  tried  and  severely  puutBhed;  and 
Audros  forbadu  special  town  meetings. 

In  1G86,  under  great  pressure,  Rhode  Island  surrendered  her 
charter.  Next  year  Androa  went  tn  N"fw  Haven  arid  {leniandcd 
the  Connecticut  charter.  Tra- 
dition lias  it  that  the  lights 
were  blown  out  and  the  docu- 
ment carried  away;  however 
that  may  be,  Andtos  put  an 
end  to  the  charter  government. 
Since  he  was  governor  also  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Jerseys, 
he  thus  almost  brought  about 
a  colonial  union,  in  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  by 
violent  and  dangerous  metliods. 
A  revolution  in  England  re- 
moved the  pressure  in  Amer- 
63.  The  ica.      When   Jamea   II. 

?."■»«""  attempted to".di,pe,,.e» 

I  1688  with  (that  is,  suspend) 

I  acts  of  Farliament,  many  of 

I  hie  subjects  invited  his  neph- 

^  ew,  William  III.  of  Orange,  to 

I  come  to  England.     James  fled 

■  the  kingdom;  and  in  February, 

f  1689,  the  two  houses  of  I'arlia- 

I  ment  declared   that   he   had 

L  abdicated,  and  that  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  husbaod, 

I  William  III.,  were  lawful  king  and  queen  of  England. 

I  The  news  of  the  revolution  reached  Boston  in  April,  1689, 

I  and  two  weeks  later  the  people  joyfully  laid  their  hands  on 

I  many  of  the  royal  officers.    Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  forthwith 
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clapped  into  prison ;  and  the  colonial  goyemment  was  reestab- 
lished provisionally,  under  the  old  charter  of  1629.  In  Plym- 
outh, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the  former  governments 
were  again  put  in  force.  A  similar  rising  in  New  York  a  few 
days  later  had  an  unfortunate  outcome.  Jacob  Leisler,  a  well- 
to-do  merchant,  took  the  responsibility  of  heading  a  provisional 
government  under  the  self -assumed  title  of  lieutenant  governor. 
After  a  few  months  of  this  irregular  administration,  a  royal 
governor  was  sent  over ;  and  Leisler,  who  hesitated  to  give  up 
his  authority,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  executed, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime. 


After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Plymouth,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland  went  back  to  about  their  old  relations  to 
the  home  government.     Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  es.  Sum- 
received  charters;  but  Massachusetts,  though  she  kept        °^*^ 
her  charter  twenty-four  years,  was  obliged  to  stop  persecution 
of  Quakers  and  discriminations  against  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1663  began  a  second  era  of  colonization.  Carolina  was 
established ;  then  the  Dutch  were  dispossessed  in  New  Nether- 
land,  and  five  more  colonies  were  set  up  —  New  York,  East  and 
West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware ;  in  New  England, 
New  Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts. 

Then  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  sent  over  to  consolidate  the 
northern  colonies  and  to  take  away  the  liberties  of  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  by  breaking  down  their 
charter  governments.  The  Revolution  of  1688  in  England 
interrupted  these  plans,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  return  to 
the  milder  type  of  colonial  government. 

TOPICS 

(1)  How  does  the  navigation  act  of  1660  differ  from  that  of  1651?  SugireBtlve 
(2)  Who  devised  the  rectangular  plan  of  Philadelphia  ?     (3)  Why   *°^*®' 
did  the  settlers  quarrel  with  Penn  ?     (4)  Was  Nathaniel  Bacon  a 
traitor  ?    (6)  How  did  the  Carolina  proprietary  patents  differ  from 
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thftt  of  Maryland?  (0)  Quakers  iu  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
(7)  Make  a  list  of  the  Duke  of  York's  laud  boliiiiigs  in  Anier- 
loft  and  lell  what  became  of  eaoh.  (8)  In  wtaal  condition  did  King 
Fbilip'B  War  leave  Nevf  England  ?  (»)  Waa  Governor  Andros  a 
tynnC?  (10)  What  was  LeUler's  offense?  (11)  Why  was  tlit 
MaBsacliusetts  charter  annulled?  (12)  Early  Life  of  William  Penri. 
(13)  Whalley  and  Goffe  in  Mew  England.  (14)  Royal  commis- 
sion in  Boslon,  1063-1(104.  (16)  The  Duke'a  Laws.  (16)  Life  In 
New  Netlierland,  1050-1880.  (17)  Hiatory  of  the  "pine-tree 
ahilllngB."  (18)  First  charter  of  New  Tork  oily.  (19)  Early 
descriptions  of  New  York  under  English  dominion.  (20)  Early 
accounts  of  New  Jersey  [  of  Pennsylvania ;  of  Carolina.  (21)  Life 
tmiong  the  New  England  Indians.  (22)  What  were  enumerated 
goods  ?  (23)  Arguments  for  the  cnlonial  union  desired  by  Andrea. 
[24)  Boundary  controversies  under  the  Connecticut  charter. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
CX>LOXIAL  LIFE  (1 700-1750) 

Whilk  the  colonies  grew,  the  colonists  had  much  the  same 
experiences  as  people  nowadays,  — going  to  church  or  going  to 
prison,  working,  traveling,  trading,  fighting,  m;irrviug.    ^  _^ 
and  dying, — although  conditions  and  opix>rt unities  were    loaial  pp|^ 
very  different.     In   population  the   colonies    increiisoil  «iatt«i 

slowly:  New  England  received  little  dinn^t  immigration  after 
1640,  and  in  1700  numbered  but  10r>,0(H>  inhabitants;  the 
southern  colonies  (Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  (\iri>lin:is) 
together  had  about  110,000;  the  middle  colonies  TmAXH);  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  270,000  people.  The  largest  towns  weiv 
Boston,  with  about  7000  i)eo]>le,  and  Philadelphia,  with  4000, 

The  ruling  element  in  every  colony  was  of  English  descent ; 
but  there  were  Dutchmen  in  New  York  and  a  few  on  tho 
Delaware;  Swedes,  a  few  Finns,  and  a  largo  German  element 
(later  called  Pennsylvania  Dutch)  in  Pennsylvania;  French 
Huguenots  in  several  colonies,  es]>ecially  South  Carolina; 
Highland  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish  from  the 
Protestant  counties  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  i)rincipally  on  tho 
western  frontier.  The  negroes  in  1700  were  alH>iit  4(»,(H)0 
in  number.  The  Indians  were  nowhere  fused  into  tho  white 
communities. 

Most  of  the  colonists  lived  in  the  easily  constnictcd  log  liouso, 
or  in  a  frame  structure,  clapboarded  or  shingled.     In       ^^  q^j^ 
Boston,  New  York,  Phi.adelphia,  Charleston,  and  some      nlalhomt 
other  places  there  were  statelier  houses  construc^ttul  of 
brick  made  near  the  spot.    Among  the  poorer  families  the 
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rude  furniture  waa  hardly 
more  thau  floor,  seats, 
and  tables,  all  made  of 
'•  puncheons,"  —  that  is, 
of  split  halves  of  small 
tree  tninks,  —  witli  a  few 
[>ewter  dishes,  a  fireplace, 
and  its  utensils.  The  bet- 
ter houses  had  substan- 
tial oaken  chests,  chairs, 
ajiil  tables,  and  handsome 
clocks. 

In  dreaa  our  well-to-do 
forefathers  followed  as  closely  as  they  could  the  English 
fashions  of  elaborate  suits  of  cloth  oi'  velvet  or  silk,  and  full- 
bottomed  wiga.  The  most  common  materials  were  homespun 
linen  and  woolen,  though  on  the  frontier  deerskin  was  used. 

Pood  abounded :  gaine  wandered  in  and  out  of  all  the  settle- 
ments, shellfish  were  abundant,  and  the  New  England  coast 
fisheries  furnished  fish ;  Indian  com  was  everywhere  grown, 
and  there  waa  plenty  of  wheat  flour. 

The  colonies  were  swept  by  diseases,  chiefly  due  to  igno- 
rance and  iincleanliness :  "ship-fever,"  "amall  pocka,"" yellow 
fever  "  ;  "  break-bone  fever,"  fever  and  ague,  and  other  varieties 
of  malaria;  and  medical  practice  was  lamentably  unskillful. 

Though  England  was  a  land  abounding  in  schools  and  jws- 
aessed  of  world-famous  universities,  her  southern  colonies  in 
68  Colo-        America,  broken  up  into  separate  and  widely  distributed 
nial  oduoa-     plantations,  eould  not  maintain  achoola.    Governor  Berke- 
'  ley  reported  (1671)  for  Virginia:  "I  thank  God  there 

I  are  no  free   schools   nor  yiriuting,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 

B  have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought  diaobedi- 

r  ence,  and  heresy,  and  sects  in   the  world,  and   printing  has 

I  divulged  them,  and  libels  agaiust  the  beat  government.     God 
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keep  us  from  both."  The  New  England  towns  established  the 
first  schools  in  northeastern  Americaj  thcuiRli  dos^ly  followed 
by  the  Collegiate  School  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New 
Amsterdam  (1633).  The  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  showed  its  in- 
terest in  education  by  requiring 
that  every  town  of  fifty  families 
should  maintain  a  school,  and  every 
town  of  a  hundred  families  a  gram- 
mar school  (that  is,  a  Latin  school) ; 
but  the  towns  too  frequently  avoiiled 
the  responsibility  if  they  could,  and 
no  public  education  was  provided 
for  the  girls.  In  1689  the  I'enii 
Charter  school  was  founded  lu 
Philadelphia. 

Three  small  coUegea  provided 
higher  education  for  the  co'onieB. 
Harvard  College,  named  from  the 
Rev,  John  Harvard,  its  earliest  private  benefactor,  was  founded 
(1636)  "to  advance  learning  and  perjietnate  it  to  posterity," 
From  the  beginning  it  trained  the  ministers,  and  also  had  aa 
students  future  men  of  aiEairs  and  statesmen,  William  and 
Mary  College  waaeatablished  in  Virginia  (1693) ;  King  William 
IIL,  the  colony,  and  private  subscribers  united  to  give  the 
college  a  home  in  Williamsburg.  Yale  College  was  "first  con- 
certed by  the  ministers"  (1700),  and  its  earliest  property  was 
forty  volumes  given  by  the  founders  for  a  library.  The  college 
was  soon  removed  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  and  (1718) 
received  its  name  from  Elihu  Yale,  a  public-spirited  English- 
man who  interested  himself  in  the  new  institution. 

The  moat  notable  colonial  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  the  discoverers,  explorei-s,  and  colonists  who  wrote  enter- 
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taining  accounts  of  their  esperienoea.    Thii«  John  Smith  and 
William    Strachey  wi-ote   about  Virginia;    William    Bradford 
87   Colo-        ^'"^  John  Winthrop  each  left  an  admirable  historical 
niAl  liui^     account  of   the  colony  in  which  he  was  governor  and 
leader. 
In  the  South  the  chief  writer  of  literary  merit  was  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  who  left  in  manuscript  a  charming  book  of  travel 
called   Hislory  of  the  Dividing   Line.      In  the    middle    colo- 
nies, till  Benjamin  Franklin  came,  the  only  man  who  can  be 
called  a  literary  light  is  William  Penn  j  but  the  German  Mora- 
vians were  great  printers,  and  issued  the  lirst  Bible,  except 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  published  within  the  colonies.     The  first 
newspaper  in  the  colonies,  the  Boston  News  Letter,  appeared  in 
1704  ;  and  the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  in  New  York  (1732) 
established  the  important  principle  that  a  journalist  can  not 
be  convicted  of  libel  for  publishing  the  truth. 

Works  of  fiction  were  unknown  except  as  old  writers  dealt 
too  much  in  neighborhood  gossip;  but  there  were  several 
writers  of  poor  verse.  The  Baij  Psalm  Book,  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  colonies  (1640),  was  made  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  ministers,  whose  poetic  gifts  may  be  shown  by  a 
quotation  from  the  63d  Psalm ;  — 


"  Their  poyaon's  like  serpcDta  poyson  j 
they  like  deafe  Aspe,  her  eare 
that  Blops.    Thongh  charmer  wisely  chanMi 
his  voice  she  will  not  beare. 
Within  their  mouth  doe  thou  their  teelfa 
break  out,  o  God  mnet  strong, 
doe  thou  Jehovah,  the  great  teeUt 
break  of  the  lions  young," 


i 


The  favorite  literature  for  educated  men  was  theological  and 
controversial.  The  most  famous  writer  of  this  kind  was  Cotton 
Mather,  a  Boston  minister,  long  the  leading  man  of  New 
England,  who  wrote  an  enormous  and  confused  folio  which  he 
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called  MagnaXia  Christi  A-mericana.  The  two  most  popular 
books  in  the  colonies  were  the  New  England  Primer,  with  its 
pious  dofjgerel  aud  rude  woodcuts,  which  went  through  many 
editions ;  and  Michael  Wiggles  worth' 3  Day  of  Doom,  which 
was  learned  by  heart  by  hundreds  of  persons,  —  it  ia  a  fearful 
description  of  tliat  grewsqme  place 

"Wtere  God's  fierce  ire  kindletli  tbe  fire, 

and  vengeance  feeds  the  fiame,  ^^ 

With  piles  of  wond  and  briuiatoiie  flood,  ^^H 

that  none  can  quench  tlie  eanie."  ^^^ 

Wii^leaworth'a  repulsive  poem  states  in  extravagant  form 
the  creed  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  who  built  their  the- 
Colo.      °^°^  °^  *''®  works  of  John  Calvin  (died  1564).     This 
roll-       great  divine  made  his  fundamental  doctrine  "  predestinar 
'     *      tion  ";  that  is,  he  taught  that  the  whole  human  race  was 
doomed  to  perdition,  except  as  God  might  "elect"  a  few  per- 
sons to  be  saved.     Heiiue  good  deeds,  contemptuously  called 
"  filthy  rags  of  worka,"  could  not  in  themselves  save  anybody. 
Even   Buch  heads  of 
the  church  as  Cotton 
Mather   were    tor- 
mented by   the   fear 
tliat    after    all    they 
might  not  be  "elect" 
On    the    other    hand, 
Calvin  set  forth  the 
great  doctrine  of  "  free 
will" — of  choice  be- 
tween good  aud  evil, 
with  its  emphasis  on 
IB  South.  From     personal     duty     and 
responsibility. 
The  Church  of  England,  or  Episcopal  Church,  which  held 
milder  doctrines  of  salvation,  was  now  gaining  ground-    Al- 
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ready  loog  established  in  Virginia,  it  was  made  the  official 
ehurch,  supported  by  public  taxatioui  in  the  Carolinas  and  in 
New  York,  though  aided  also  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and 
in  1689  the  first  ''King's  Chapel ''  was  built  in  Boston  as  a 
plaoe  of  Episcopal  service.  The  Congregational  Church  was 
supported  by  public  taxation  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
(including  Maine  and  Plymouth),  and  Connecticut.  In  Rhode 
Island,  the  Jerseys^  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
there  was  no  state  church. 

Side  by  side  with  the  established  churches  lived  many  other 
religious  sects.  The  Baptists  were  settled  chiefly  in  Rhode 
Island;  Presbyterians,  English  or  Scotch,  in  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies ;  a  few  Jews  in  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and 
Pennsylvania;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York; 
Lutherans,  Moravians,  Mennonists,  and  other  German  sects  in 
Pennsylvania;  Catholic  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  Carolinas; 
English  Catholics  in  Maryland;  Quakers  in  most  of  the 
colonies. 

Both  North  and  South  many  of  the  church  buildings  were 
handsome  and  commodious.  In  New  England  the  able-bodied 
population  was  required  to  go  to  service,  where  pews  were 
carefully  assigned  according  to  the  social  position  of  the 
attendants.  In  the  sermons — two  on  Sunday  and  a  third, 
the  "  Thursday  lecture "  during  the  week  —  our  forefathers 
received  a  good  mouthful  of  doctrine,  though  two  hours  and  a 
half  was  thought  too  long  for  a  sermon.  The  Psalms  only 
were  sung,  lined  out  by  the  minister.  Sunday,  commonly 
called  Sabbath,  lasted  from  sundown  on  Saturday  to  sundown 
on  Sunday,  and  in  strictness  was  as  near  a  Jewish  Sabbath  as 
the  conditions  admitted. 

Calvinistic  theology,  with  its  stem  and  pitiless  logic,  did 

not  save  New  England  from  the  fearful  belief,  then  cur-         99,  tg^^ 

rent  throughout  the  world,  that  human  beings  could     "witchcraft 

cpisocto 

become  **  witches,''  and  could  make  a  personal  compact         (199Z) 
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with  the  devil  which  would  enable  them  to  change  their  shape, 
to  travel  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  especially  to  bring 
bodily  harm  to  their  enemies.  Nowhere  else  in  the  civilized 
world  did  this  awful  delusion  play  so  little  part  as  in  the  Ameri. 
can  colonies,  though  there  were  a  few  cases  of  the  execution 
of  witches.  In  1692  the  children  of  a  minister  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chuaetts,  accused  an  Indian  slave  woman,  Tituba,  of  bewitching 
them.  In  a  few  weeks  scores  of  the  "  afflicted  "  were  accusing 
their  neighbors  of  the  foulest  crimes  and  most 

t  improbable  orgies.  The  principal  testimony 
was  the  "  spectral  evidence  "  —  that  is,  the 
assertion  of  the  "afflicted"  that  the  accused 
people  were  sticking  pins  into  them  and 
otherwise  "hurting"  them.  Nineteen  alleged 
witches  were  hanged,  and  oue  was  pressed  to 
death  by  heavy  weights  for  i-efusing  to  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 
To  save  themselves,  the  s&called  witches 
I6y2,  accused  other  people,  and  so  the  number  rolled 

Pteserved  in  the  up  till  more  than  fifty  people  were  so  crazed 
county  coort  at  ^jj^j  ^fjgy  confessed  to  being  witches,  and  told 
preposterous  stories  of  flying  through  the  air 
cm  broomstioks,  of  taking  part  in  "devil's  sabbaths,"  and  tor- 
menting their  neighbors.  When  Lady  Phips,  wife  of  the 
governor,  fell  under  suspicion,  the  prosecutions  broke  down, 
and  there  were  no  more  executions  in  New  England,  though 
they  continued  half  a  century  longer  in  Europe,  where  thou- 
sands of  innocent  persons  suffered  torture  and  death — often 
by  fire  —  for  crimes  of  witchcraft  which  no  one  could  commit. 
The  basis  and  support  of  every  colony  was  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  and  the  most  numerous  class  was  that  of  the  free 
,  living  on  almost  self-sustaining  farms.    The 
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fanner  and    farmers, 

forest  trees  furnished  building  lumber,  ship-timber,  and 
fuel ;  oora  and  other  grun,  pork,  and  beef  were  common  farm 
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prodoctSy  as  were  tobacco  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  rice 
and  (after  1747)  indigo  in  South  Carolina.  Wagons,  tools, 
and  even  furniture  were  made  on  the  spot.  Sheep  were  raised 
for  their  wool,  which  was  carded,  spun,  woven,  dyed,  and  made 
into  clothing  on  the  farm.  Clearing  new  land  caused  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  human  labor.  The  usual  method  was 
to  girdle  the  trees  and  plant  among  the  dead  timber;  later, 
people  preferred  to  fell  the  trees  and  to  roll  the  logs  up  to- 
gether and  bum  them.  Hence  the  collection  and  export  of 
"  potash  "  and  "  pearl  ash  "  formed  an  important  industry. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  labor. 
Well-to-do  colonists  brought  with  them  hired  servants;  but 
a  system  of  forced  white  labor  began  immediately.  Convicts, 
criminals,  "  indented  "  (or  "  indentured  ")  servants,  prisoners  in 
the  civil  wars,  and  children,  were  sent  over  as  bond  servants. 
Other  thousands  of  respectable  men  and  families  came  over  as  , 
"  redemptioners,'*  under  agreement  with  the  shipmaster  that 
he  might  sell  their  services  for  a  term  of  years  to  somebody  in 
America  for  money  to  pay  their  passage.  Both  classes  were 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  masters  and  were  often 
cruelly  treated.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them  worked  out 
their  terms  of  service,  became  prosperous  members  of  the 
community,  and  founded  families. 

Skilled  laborers  might  earn  two  shillings  (fifty  cents)  a  day 
and  their  board.  In  the  trades,  such  as  harrjss  making  or 
shoemaking  or  bricklaying,  it  was  common  to  have  appren- 
tices, who  were  very  harshly  treated.  The  average  wage  for 
unskilled  laborers  was  about  thirty  cents  a  day  in  our  specie 
standard;  and  while  most  provisions  were  cheap,  imported 
articles  were  always  dear. 

There  were  slaves  in  every  colony.    Indian  slaves  were 
sullen  and  revengeful,  and  rapidly  died  off  in  confine-         --   -. 
ment.    Negro  slaves  were  brought  chiefly  from  Guinea,  planter  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  ^* 
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imported  thence  to  the  American  raainJand.  Hard  was  their 
fate — sold  for  life,  transmitting  the  servile  taint  to  their 
children,  and  if  freed,  still  social  outcasts.  In  most  of  the 
northern  colonies  slaves  were  few  in  number,  but  in  Khode 
Island,  on  the  Hudson,  and  from  Delaware  to  Carolina,  they 
vere  gathered  in  large  gangs  on  plantations. 

For  a  long  time  masters  would  not  allow  their  slaves  to  be 
baptized,  because  they  had  scruples  against  holding  Christiana 
in  bondage ;  and  many  people  held  that  slavery  was  both 
unchristian  and  sttipid.  Colonel  Byrd,  a  slave  owner,  wrote 
of  slaves,  "They  blow  up  the  pride  and  ruin  the  lodustiy 
of  our  White  People."  A  favorite  devotional  book,  Baxter's 
Christian  Director]/,  warned  mastei-s  that  "to  go  as  Pirates 
and  catch  up  poor  Negroes  or  people  of  another  land,  and  to 
make  them  slaves,  and  sell  them,  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of 
Thievery  in  the  World."  That  slavery  was  dangerous  was 
shown  by  severe  laws  against  slave  offenses,  and  by  slave 
insurrections  in  Virginia  and  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  supposed 
slave  plot  in  New  York  in  1741, 

The  slavebolding  planters  of  the  South  were  among  the 
richest  men  in  the  colonies.  Amongthem  was  Colonel  William 
Fitzhugh,  a  lawyer,  a  keen  planter  and  slave  buyer,  and  a 
capable  business  man,  owner  of  fifty-four  thousand  acres  of 
land.  He  grew  flax  and  hemp,  hay  and  tobacco,  and  put  his 
Conumpo-  large  profits  into  more  land  and  slaves.  He  had  a  home 
rariei.i.soe  plantation  of  a  thousand  acres,  including  a  "very  good 
dwelling  house  with  many  rooms  in  it,  four  of  the  best  of  them 
hung  &  nine  of  them  plentifully  furnished  with  all  things 
necessary  &  convenient,  &  all  houses  for  use  furnished  with 
brick  uliimneya,  four  good  Cellars,  a  Dairy,  Dovecot,  Stable, 
Bam,  Henhouse,  Kitchen  &.  all  other  conveniencys,"  together 
with  an  orchard,  garden,  water  gristmill  for  wheat  and  corn, 
a  stock  of  tobacco  and  good  debts.  His  income  was  estimated 
at  sixty  thousaud  jx)unda  of  tobacco  (about  $16,000  in  money) 
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per  annum,  besides  the  increase  of  the  negroes.  His  tobacco 
he  shipped  direct  to  England  from  the  private  wharf  of  his 
own  plantation,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  order  fine  clothing, 
silver  plate,  books,  and  other  English  goods. 

The  richest  men  in  the  middle  and  northern  colonies  were 
the  merchants.     Since  there  were  no  bankers  and  little  sub- 
division of  business,  the  same  man  or  firm  might  build         78.  The 
ships,  own  ships,  buy  cargoes  to  export,  receive  the  return  i^nJSeiieii! 
cargoes,  and  sell  the  imports  over  the  counter.     One  of  farer 

the  most  famous  of  these  merchants  was  William  Phips,  who 
began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  with  one  ambition  —  to  be  "owner 
of  a  Fair  Brick-House  in  the  Green-Lane  of  North  Boston." 
He  traded,  gathered  property,  organized  an  expedition  to  raise 
the  treasure  of  a  sunken  Spanish  vessel,  got  about  £300,000 
in  gold  and  silver,  was  knighted,  became  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  got  his  "  fair  brick  house." 

The  colonists  were  accustomed  to  the  sea  and  got  wealth 
out  of  ships  in  three  ways.  (1)  The  splendid  forests  of 
New  England,  growing  close  to  the  water's  edge,  furnished  the 
best  shipbuilding  materials,  and  abounded  in  tall  trees  suitable 
for  masts;  hence  ships  were  regularly  built  to  sell  abroad. 
(2)  Hundreds  of  craft  were  employed  in  the  inshore  and  New- 
foundland Banks  fisheries,  and  in  trade  from  one  colony  to 
another;  the  New  England  salt  fish  found  a  profitable  market 
in  Europe  and  in  the  West  Indies.  (3)  Other  vessels  were 
employed  in  trade  over  sea  to  England  and  elsewhere,  at  good 
freights. 

A  lively  and  profitable  commerce  went  on  all  the  time  from 
colony  to  colony,  from  the  continent  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  all  the  colonies  to  England  and  other  European       -^  -- 
countries.     The  principal   exports   were:    to  the  West       nialoom^ 
Indies,  clapboards,  hoops,  shingles,  hay  and  cattle,  flour  »«"• 

and  provisions,  especially  dried  fish,  and,  later,  rum ;  to  Eng- 
land^ tobacco,  masts,  wood  ashes,  furs,  and,  later,  pig  iron 
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and  indigo ;  to  other  European  countries,  dried  fish  and  naval 
Stores  —  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

The  imports  from  England  wei-e  manufectures  of  all  kinds  — 
guns  and  annnunition,  hardware,  cutlery,  clothing,  furniiure, 
glaas,  china,  silverware,  and  tools.  Tea,  and  later  coffee  and 
chocolate,    were    regular   imports,  often   from   Holland.     The 
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A  CoLonui.  Family  —  tur  GBiuea  Chili 
Fioni  the  pIctDre  lu  the  Vlrgtulu  Hlslorlcukl  Society. 

ladies  would  have  their  "calamancoes,"  or  glossy  woolens, 
their  "  paduasoya,"  or  silks,  their  "  oznabrigs,"  or  German 
linen,  and  the  much-prized  pins.  For  the  children  were  "  pop- 
pets," or  dolls,  and  other  toys;  for  the  gentlemen,  silks  and 
velvets,  gold  lace  for  their  best  suits,  and  pipes  of  Madeira 
wine.  ■ 
For  many  years  the  colonists  freely  sent  and  received  ear 
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goes  in  trade  with  foreign  countries;  but  the  policy  of 
early  navigation  acts  was  expanded  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
(1672)    laying  small  customs  duties  on  the  trade  from  74.  E«- 

one  colony  to  another.     This  waa  the  first  act  of  Parlia-     ^  colonSS 
meut  for  taxing  the  colonies.     In  1696  a  more  thorough-  tndt 

^ing  niivigatiou  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  and  a  new 
volouiuJ  council  was  created  by  King  William  III.  under 
the  name  of  Boaid  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  commonly 
called  tbe  Lords  of  Ti-ade,  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the 
uilooias,  instrucUng  tbe  govemora,  and  esecuting  tbe  nariga^ 
lion  acta. 

t7ndar  Uiese  and  later  "  Acts  of  Trade,"  tbe  trade  of  the 
rolaoiBS  was  rttstricted :  (1)  Trade  to  and  from  England  had  to 
1«  in  Rbi|>s  built  and  owned  in  England  or  in  the  colonies. 
(If)  IiDportutiinis  bad  to  come  through  English  ports — that  is, 
liirougli  the  hands  of  English  firms.  (3)  Exports  of  "  enumer- 
.lUid  goods"  hadtobe  sentonly  toKnglish  ports, even  if  intended 
ultintatrly  for  some  other  t-ouiitry ;  most  of  tbe  colonial  prod- 
ucts were  enumerated,  but  not  masts,  timber,  or  naval  stores. 
(I)  For  the  protection  of  English  manufattnrea  colonists  were 
forbidden  to  make  rolled  iron,  or  to  ship  certain  goods  from 
noe  oolony  to  another  —  for  instJince,  hats.  Though  all  these 
restrictions  seem  harsh  they  indirautly  gave  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  colonial  shipping. 

Spain,  France,  and  Holland  had  even  stricter  colonial  sys- 
tems than  tbe  English :  but  the  English  colonists,  sometimes 
by  Mtealth,  often  with  the  connivance  of  local  officials,     TO.  Smog- 
had  a  very  profitable  trade  to  the  Spanish,  French,  and    ^1^^^ 
Dutch  West  Indies,  eai>eciaUy  in  dried  fish  and  lumber;  trad* 

and  they  brought  back  sugar,  tropical  products,  and  a  good 
surplus  of  hard  Spanish  dollars.     Id  the  same  way  foreign 
Vessels   often   brought    European    cargoes    into   North   ^,„pij-i^_ 
America.     Edward  Randolph,  the  revenue  detective  of    Jfan.  Bny, 
the  English  government,  said  in  1676 :  "  There  Is  no  notice 
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taken  of  the  acts  of  navigation  ...  all  nations  having  full  lib- 
erty to  come  into  their  ports  and  vend  their  commodities." 

A  valuable  trade,  in  which  the  French  competed,  was  that 
■with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior.  In  time  of  peace,  t}ie 
traders  circulated  through  the  frontiers  both  north  and  Boutji 
with  their  pack  horses  loaded  with  blankets,  powder  and  ball, 
guns,  red  cloth,  hatchets,  knives,  scieaors,  kettles,  paints,  look- 
ing-glasses, tobacco,  beads,  and  "  brandy,  which  the  Indians 
value  above  all  other  goods  that  can  be  brought  them." 

Several  dangers  hovered  over  the  colonial  seafarer.     In  time 

of  maritime  war,  especially  after  1700,  the  cruisers  and  priva- 

T8  Privft-     teers  of  the  enemy  picked  up  many  merchant  vessels, 

ttttt  and       On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  furnished  several  fleets 

to  attack  the  French ;  and  their  little  merchantmen  were 

easily  converted  into  privateers  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of 

the  enemy.     It  was  an  exciting  kind  of  gambling,  for  the 

privateer  was  aliout  as  likely  to  be  taken  as  to  take ;  but  a 

successful  cruise  brought  home  plenty  of  captured  cargoes  for 

the  owner  and  prize  money  for  the  crew. 

Pirates  abounded  in  all  the  seas,  and  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  had  several  stations,  Tlie  methods  were 
very  simple  :  peaceful  merchantmen  often  turned  pirates  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  master  of  the  ship;  the  boldest 
man  was  cajitain  until  some  of  his  sailors  killed  him;  ships 
were  impartially  plundered,  the  crew  sometimes  allowed  to 
escape,  but  the  passengers  frequently  compelled  "  to  walk  the 
plank,"    A  pirate  ship  could  live  for  many  months  at  sea  on 

Lits  captures. 
After  all,  piracy  was  a  poor  barbarona  trade  of  murder  and 
rapine,  leading  to  a  bad  end.  In  1718  Colonel  Rhett  of  South 
Carolina  sailed  out  and  overwhelmed  (Captain  Bonnet  and  his 
force  of  cutthroats.  In  the  same  year  Teach,  or  Blackbeard, 
a  ruffian  who  blackened  his  face  and  colored  his  beard,  was 
visited  without  invitation  by  two  cruisers  sent  out  by  Governor 
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Sixitswood  of  Virginia^  which  brought  home  Teach's  head 
stuck  on  a  bowsprit  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York  gave 
commissions  to  pirates  visiting  the  city  and  sold  protection  to 
individual  pirates  at  a  hundred  dollars  apiece ;  but  his  pirate 
friend  Captain  Eldd  was  at  last  hanged  in  chains  in  London. 


The  thing  most  important  to  remember  about  the  English 
colonists  is  that  down  to  about  1700  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves simply  as  a  body  of  English  people  living  across       77.  gum. 
the  sea;  but  that  the  new  conditions  made  their  life  very  mmry 

different  from  that  of  their  brethren  across  the  water.  Land 
was  cheap,  and  therefore  there  were  no  hard  and  fast  distinc- 
tions like  those  in  England  between  the  aristocratic  land- 
owner, the  middle-class  farmer,  and  the  lower-class  laborer. 
Food  and  material  for  plain  clothing  abounded,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  grinding  poverty  like  that  of  England.  Kude 
labor  waa  much  needed,  and  therefore  slaves  were  introduced 
into  the  colonies  at  the  time  when  slavery  died  out  in  England. 
Population  was  scattered,  and  the  colonists  were  distant  from 
the  intellectual  and  literary  life  of  the  home  country,  and 
hence  their  literature  was  limited  and  commonplace. 

Commercial  life  was  active  and  eager;  the  colonists  were 
good  shipbuilders,  bold  sailors,  and  successful  merchants. 
Down  to  1700  the  English  restrictions  on  trade  were  slight, 
and  after  that  time  they  were  evaded.  In  general,  the  colo- 
nies were  happy,  progressive,  and  prosperous  little  com- 
munities. 
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On  of  the  tasks  of  King  William's  goreraiaent  vsa  to  rew- 
gaaiie  the  eolooiea.     He  gave  Massachusetts  Bay  a  uew  obar- 
i#r  (October  7,  1691)   by   which  Maine  was  retaiueii,       x%. 
Plymouth  was  annexed,  and  the  governor  was  appointed    ^^  ^,^ 
by  the  king:  all  Christian  worship  except  the  l^^thnlic    nlM  (1  US- 
was  to  betolenial;  New  Uanipshire, which  had  reiuiited  178») 
itself  to  ilassachusetts,  was  again  separated.    Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  went  baik  t^i  their  fornitr  liberal  charters,  and 
were  the  only  I'ulouies  alkuvi.d  lu  t-lc'l  ihcir  goternors. 
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1740.    (From  ail  old  priiil.) 


In  the  middle  colonies  tlie  [iropriptary  charter  of  New  York 
had  been  surrendered  (1C85)  when  the  pi-oprietor  became  king, 
and  that  of  the  combined  Jerseys  was  yiehled  in  1702.  Penn 
was  deprived  ot  his  pi-oprietorship  of  Pennsylvania  tor  a  year 
(1693-1694),  and  came  near  selling  his  patent  to  the  crown 
in  1712.  Delaware  was  separated  from  Pennsylvania  in  1703, 
though  the  two  still  had  the  same  governor  appointed  by  the 
[Ht>prietor. 
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The  same  policy  of  harasaing  the  proprietary  gOTemments 
was  followed  iii  the  South.  Marylaud  in  1G91  was  for  a  time 
made  a  provi)ice,  or  royal  colony,  but  the  proprietorship  was 
restored  to  the  Baltiinores  later.  The  people  of  the  Carolinas 
formed  an  association  to  oppose  the  proprietors,  who  in  1729 
gave  way,  and  sold  their  claims  to  the  crown ;  and  tlie  British 
government  (p.  126)  thereupon  organized  the  two  separate 
colonies  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 

Between  South  Carolina  and  Florida  in  1732  was  set  up  the 

new  chartered  colony  of  Georgia,  extending  from  the  Savannah 

T9.  Settle-     Kiver  to  the  Altamaha;  and  from  the  sources  of  those 

nJLt-j.  rivers  westward  to  the  South  Sea.       The  leader  of  the 

ueorgiA 

(1732-lTSZ)  enterprise  was  James  Oglethorpe,  a  man  of  high  philau- 
thropie  spirit,  whose  announced  purpose  was  to  form  a  Chris- 
tian commonwealth.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at 
Savannah  (1733) ;  besides  colonists  from  England,  I'rotestant 
exiles  came  over  from  the  principality  of  SaUburg  in  the 
Austrian  Alps;  and  German  Moravians,  Protestant  Scotch 
Highlanders,  and  Jews  soon  moved  in. 

The  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  colony  were 
that  slavery  sliould  not  be  permitted,  that  rum  should  be 
excluded,  and  that  there  should  be  complete  religious  tolera- 
tion. The  trustees  tried  to  start  silk  cidture  and  wine  mak- 
ing, but  the  crop  which  was  most  cultivated  on  the  coast  was 
rice,  for  which  the  planters  insisted  that  they  must  have 
■  slaves ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  compete  with  South  Carolina, 
the  trustees  gave  way.  Still  the  colony  was  not  prosperous ; 
and  the  trustees,  disappointed  in  both  moral  and  pecuniarj' 
return  for  their  investment,  surrendered  their  proprietorship 
to  the  home  government  (1752). 
The  boundaries  between  the  colonies  were  in  many  oases  in 

80  Bmisd-    controversy.     Virginia  and  North  Carolina  ran  their  "  Di- 

irywratro-     viding  Line  "  —  the  present  boundary  —  in  1728.     The 
question,  which  branch  of  the  upper  Potomac  separated 
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Tbpna  frcB  Mvrbad,  vas  smS^  ia  174^    Tx  amtt  tivat- 

Tuis  and  VsT^nd  |,9W  p.  8t>;  B*Iii=:ocif>  f?ir:i  of  l^S 
— *'  cnv)  Utu  port  o£  ]>elavaz«  Bat  cq  t^^  cc^h  «»ioh  >:<'tk 
DDd«-  lie  -Hhk  ae^nt  of  mxnh  ladn:de  " — iscludevi  th*  whoil* 
of  upper  Cbeapeate  Bit.  ami  «Teo  thi*  $i^?  of  I'hilaii^'lpJiia ; 
bat  Pens  insined  thai  his  gnat  -Daio  the  bi'^rliir.::;^;  of  th« 
fortieth  degree  a£  NtMth- 
era  I^tiiDde"  mtaat  the 
39th  [wallel,  and  not  the 
40th.  Baltimora  had  the 
legal  advantage ;  Peno 
bad  the  kind's  £aTor; 
tberefon  the  English  gov- 
enunent  gave  a  strip  com- 
prising Philadelphia  to 
PeoD,  and  the  two  pro- 
prietaiy  families  ^leed 
CD  a  compromise  line, 
which  was  finally  run  by 
the  surveyors  Mason  and 
Dixon  (1763-1767).  Later 
that  line  became  also  the 

boondaiy  between  free  and  sUvehoIdiug  statfs- 
tween  the  North  and  "  Dixie's  Land." 

New  York  took  advantage  of  the  I'ennaylvania  \Aca  th!>t  a 
degree  of  latitude  "began"  at  the  piinillel  of  the  noxt  lower 
degree,  to  push  the  northern  line  of  I'eiinaylvftiiiii  otm  donres 
south.  In  New  England,  Massachusetts  had  pout  rove  rsi  en  with 
every  neighbor,  but  finally  came  down  to  s ul>a tan ti ally  hi'r  pros, 
eut  bonnes.  The  region  north  of  MassrtrhuRcM^  iiud  west  of 
the  Connecticut  River  was  claimed  by  MassiiclumottH,  snttled 
tmder  grants  from  New  Hampshire,  and  tlien  was  assigned  to 
New  York  (1764)  by  the  British  goverDment 


that  is,  be- 
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The  colonies  pressed  their  claims  to  territory  because  they 

felt  responsible  for  their  own  futiife.     Nowhere  on  earth  were 

BI   Growth    *''^''^  ^^^^  ^^^^  commonweulths;  nowhere  was  there  so 

o(  colonial     much  disciiasion  of  public  queations  by  the  people  at  large  ; 

nowhere  was  there  such  a  "  fierce  spirit  of  liberty,"  as 

Edmund  Burke  called  it. 

The  foundation  of  this  lively  colonial  democracy  waa  the 
convictioa  that  Americans  were  entitled  to  inborn  rights,  which 
could  not  be  taken  away  by  either  British  or  coJonial  govern- 
ments. Among  them  were  i  (1)  the  personal  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen set  forth  in  the  old  common  law,  such  as  speedy  and 
open  trial  by  jury,  and  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest;  (2)  rights 
asserted  for  the  English  by  such  statutes  as  the  Petition  of 
Bight  (1628),  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679),  and  the  Bill  of 
Bights  (1689) ;  (3)  the  right  to  make  statutes  in  local  matters 
through  town  meetings  and  other  local  assemblies. 

Voting  was  in  every  colony  restricted  to  owners  of  real 
estate,  or  payers  of  considerable  personal  taxes  —  that  is,  to 
about  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  adult  free  men.  There 
were  no  political  parties  in  the  modern  sense :  the  usual  divi- 
sion was  between  the  friends  of  the  governor  and  the  opposition. 
In  all  the  colonies  the  local  dignitaries  — ministers  in  New  Eng- 
land, merchants  in  the  middle  colonies,  planters  in  the  South  — 
controlled  their  neighbors'  votes ;  and  the  public  honors  fell  to 
a  small  number  of  families  of  social  distinction. 

The  colonial  democracies  were  orfranized  in  one  or  another 

of  three  official  forms:  (1)    under  charters,  in  the  three  eolo- 

82.  Prln-       niea  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut; 

ol'coloniaj     (^)  '^ii'i^r  Orders  and  grants  of  the  proprietors,  holders  of 

govomment  patents,  in  the  three  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

and  Maryland;  (3)  under  orders  and  instructions  to  governors, 

issued  by  the  home  government    in   the    seven   "provinces" 

of  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia,  North 

Ciirolina,  South  Carolina,  and  (after  1752)  Georgia. 


y 
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An  these  gronps  of  coknies  bid  goTernments  dirided  into 
three  depaztmentB:  — 

(1)  The  governors  of  two  of  the  charter  colonies  were  elect- 
We;  in  the  three  pioprietaiy  colonies  they  were  sent  out  by 
the  proprietors ;  in  the  eight  other  colonies  they  were  appointed 
by  the  crown.  They  were  paid  under  acts  of  the  assemblies, 
and  hence  had  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  y^eople. 
Associated  with  the  goremor  was  a  small  council  ap^KMuted 
by  the  crown  or  goTemor,  which  was  in  most  colonies  both 
the  highest  court  and  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

(2)  The  assembly  (lower  house  of  the  legislature)  was  elected 
from  counties  or  towns,  as  units  of  representation.  In  oonjuno- 
tion  with  the  governor  and  council,  it  made  laws,  and  had  the 
right  of  voting  taxes ;  and  it  appointed  certain  colonial  execu* 
tive  officers  and  audited  the  accounts. 

(3)  In  the  colonial  courts  the  judges  were  appointeil  by  the 
governor  or  the  crown,  except  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut. This  was  the  weakest  dej)artment  of  the  colonial  govern* 
ments;  for  the  judges  had  no  authorit}*  to  hold  that  a  colonial 
statute  was  invalid.  But  in  all  criminal  and  most  civil  oases 
juries  were  used,  and  justice  was  speedy  and  cheap. 

The  freedom  of  action  of  the  colonial   governments  was 

limited  in  several  ways:  (1)  The  colonists  aoknowlodged  the 

personal  sovereignty  of  the  king  and  the  right  of  Parlia-  33  Bwtrlo. 

ment  to  legislate  for  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  in    tionionoo- 

,  lonial  gov- 

matters  of  trade ;  and  in  every  war  the  enemies  of  Eng-      ernmenU 

land  were  the  enemies  of  the  colonies.  (2)  The  general  con- 
duct of  the  colonies  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
home  government,  exereised  by  instructions  sent  out  to  the 
appointed  governors;  these  included  the  obligation  to  call 
assemblies,  but  also  forbade  the  governor  to  sign  certain  kinds 
of  bills.  Most  colonies  had  in  London  an  agent  to  represent 
the  colony  there  and  watch  its  interests.  (3)  The  legislature 
could  be  dissolved  by  the  governor,  and  its  acts  (except  in 
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Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  were  subject  to  hU  veto ;  and 
the  home  governmeut  or  proprietor  could  disallow  a  colonial 
act  even  if  tlie  governor  had  signed  it.  (4)  Apjieal  lay  from 
the  colonial  courts  to  the  I'rivy  Council  in  England. 

The  colonial  governments  had  the  power  to  set  up  local  gov- 
emmenta  of  various  kinds,  and  to  alter  or  abolish  them. 
84  L(»oml  t^)  '^^®  county  system,  moat  distinct  in  the  southern 

gDTflra-  colonies,  was  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  English  county 

government;  there  was  a  board  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  called  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  county  court, 
which  laid  local  taxes  and  made  local  ordinances,  and,  as  a  court, 
administered  a  crude  and  offhand  Justice  for  petty  offenses. 

(2)  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  both  counties  and  towns 
■were  established:  in  Pennsylvania,  the  county  officials  were 
chosen  as  such  by  direct  election;  in  New  York  the  regular 
"supervisor"  elected  by  each  town  or  towuahip  was  also  a 
member  of  the  county  board.  Both  these  types  are  now  very 
common  in  the  northwestern  states. 

(3)  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  set  np  a  few 
city  and  borough  governments, 

(4)  The  smallest  unit  of  local  government  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  colonization,  was  the  parish,  often  called  a  town.  Some 
parishes  were  governed  by  a  "  select  vestry,"  filling  its  own 
vacancies ;  others  by  a  pariah  meeting  of  the  taxpayers.  Both 
these  types  were  brought  over  to  America:  the  select  vestry 
was  introduced  into  the  so-called  parishes  in  the  South  (but 
left  no  imprint  on  the  government  of  tlie  country  and  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist);  while  the  taxpayers'  meeting  was 
adopted  for  the  villages  (towns)  of  New  England,  and  de- 
veloped into  the  town  meeting. 

Once  a  year,  and  at  other  times  if  necessary,  all  the  voters 
SB  Onto-  of  a  New  England  town  were  summoned  to  a  public  meet- 
Blaltown  ing,  in  which  most  of  the  town  business  was  performed. 
BMBUog*       To^yu  oflicers  were  chosen  for  the  year,  especially  tfas 
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"townsmen,"  or  selectmen — a  board  ot  executive  officers  who 
sat  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  Other  officers  were 
the  town  clerk,  t«wii  treasurer,  and  a  bewildering  list  of  pettf 
officers,  such  as  constables,  surveyors  of  the  highway,  ov«i>- 
seers  of  the  jwor,  pound 
keepers,  and  hog  reeves. 

The  main  business  of 
the  town  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  to  legislate  for 
the  town,  and  it  was  a 
place  for  vigorous  discus- 
sion, and  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  parliatneDtary  law 
and  political  patience ;  and 
in  troubled  times  it  was 
the  center  of  protest,  as 
when  the  Cambridge  town 
meeting  in  the  Stamp  Act 

,     .  BOBTOH    TOWM    HotTHB, 

days  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives that  "they  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  the 
same  may  he  repealed ;  that  this  vote  may  be  recorded  in  the 
Town  Book,  that  the  children  yet  unborn  may  see  the  desires 
that  their  ancestors  had  for  their  freedom  and  happiness." 

Though  officially  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and  con- 
Dected  only  by  common  adliereuce  to  the  British  government, 
the  colonies  had  many  relations  with  one  another.     It 
was  easy  for  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner  to  become 
a  citizen  of  a  colony,  or  to  move  from  one  to  another,  <1690-17aO) 
for  every  colony  was  Protestant,  every  colony  had  tlitt  same 
system  of  laws,  every  colony  was  English-speaking. 

In  the  period  from  1690  to  ITfiO  several  intercolonial  meet- 
ii^  were  held  to  discuss  Indian  relations  and  otlier  matters 
of  common  interest.  William  Penn  even  proposed  (1696)  an 
aimoal  meeting  of  deputies  of  all  the  provinces,  to  discQss 
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intercolonial  qtiestions  and  common  defense ;  but  distance, 
local  jealousies,  and  the  lack  of  a  definite  common  grievance, 
for  near  a  century  kept  the  colonies  from  uniting. 


Deck  Pi^ns  or  A  Slatbe.  H 

Sboirlng  atuwoge  of  nearly  BOO  persons  In  a  300-toD  ship ;  from  n  broaJddo- 

Several  new  branches  of  trade  developed  after  1700,  espe- 
cially the  African  slave  trade.     Under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
8T.  Devel-      (1713)  an  English  company,  in  which  Queen  Anne  was 
colonial"       "^"^  "^  '^^  partners,  got  the  Asimta,  or  privilege  of  car- 
ying  slaves  to  the  Spanish  West   Indies.      The   New 
Englanders  were  qiiick  to  work  up  a  profitable  slave  trade  for 
themselves.     Hardly  anywhere  was  there  protest  against  the 
trade  or  its  shocking  cruelties ;   and  whenever  the  legislatures 
of  the  colonies  tried  to  tax  it  for  revenue,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  bills  were  vetoed  in  England  because  the  trade  was 
80  profitable  to  the  English  merchant. 

Eventually  so  many  slaves  were  hrouglit  that  the  people 
began  to  be  frightened,  and  South  Carolina  several  times  tried 
to  lay  duties  on  their  importation.  The  slave  traffic  was  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  nun,  ivhich   was  carried  to 
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Africa  to  be  exchanged  for  slaves;  part  of  the  slaves  were 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  so-called  Middle  Passage 
and  exchanged  for  molasses ;  and  the  molasses  and  the  profits 
came  home  to  New  England  to  furnish  raw  material  for  more 
rum.  In  1733  this  business  was  much  affected  by  the  Molasses 
Act  passed  by  Parliament  to  protect  the  product  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  by  prohibiting  the  colonists  from  using  molasses 
or  sugar  from  the  French  or  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Colonial  trade  was  always  disturbed  because  there  was  no 
uniform  or  steady  standard  of  currency.     Alongside  the  Eng- 
lish sterling  money  was  a  medley  of  coins  of  all  nations,        88.  Cur- 
especially  the  Spanish  "piece  of  eight,"  or  dollar.    In      '*^?aper 
Virginia  wad  Maryland  tobacco  was  a  legal  currency,  money 

even  for  taxes.  There  and  elsewhere  barter  was  very  com- 
mon, and  people  bought  goods  for  "money"  (cash),  "pay" 
(produce),  or  "  pay  as  money  "  (credit  payable  in  produce). 

Most  of  the  colonies  followed  the  bad  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  putting  out  paper  notes  issued  to  secure  a  tempo- 
rary public  loan,  or  lent  by  the  colony  to  private  individuals 
on  the  security  of  their  lands,  or  lent  by  private  "  loan  banks  " 
on  mortgages  to  the  stockholders.  To  vote  such  paper  issues 
was  so  easy  that  they  ran  up  in  amount  and  ran  down  in 
purchasing  power.  There  came  a  time  when  a  Rhode  Island 
ten-pound  note  would  not  pass  for  more  than  eight  shillings, 
or  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  face,  measured  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  issue  of  any  form  of  colonial  paper  money  was  discour- 
aged by  the  home  government;  and  in  1751  was  prohibited 
by  Parliament,  except  in  emergencies. 

The  experiments  in  paper  money  were  an  evidence  of  a  will- 
ingness to  try  something  new,  which  extended  even  to  the- 
ology.  The  Puritan  theocracy  steadily  lost  ground  during      89.  Intel- 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  a  new  leader  of  thought       religious 
in  New  England,  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  worked  out  an    awakening 
elaborate  system  of  theology  based  on  the  "  total  depravity  " 
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of  human  nature.  He  taught  that  the  blessed  in  Heaven  would 
be  made  liappier  by  seeing  the  torments  of  the  lost;  yet  he 
was  an  affectionate  parent,  a  thrifty  business  man,  and  an 
acute  reasoner. 

Against  this  harsh  theology  and  appeal  to  the  fears  of  man- 
kind, came  a  movement  of  protest  which  began  in  the  attempt 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  devoted  clergymen  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  to  restore  vital  religion  tu  that  church. 
In  their  sermons,  doctrinal  books,  and  hymns,  they  dwelt  on 
the  love  of  the  Bavior,  and  the  great  desire  of  God  that  His 
children  should  be  reconciled  to  Him.  In  1736  both  brothers, 
followed  by  Kev.  George  Whitefield,  came  out  for  a  time  to 
Georgia,  and  attempted  to  convert  the  natives  and  to  rouse  the 
white  people.  The  Wesley  movement  ended  in  the  founding 
of  the  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  Church  in  England.  In  1740 
Whitefield  came  to  New  England,  and  by  his  [lowerful  preach- 
ing brought  about  "  The  Great  Awakening,"  the  first  general 
revival  of  religion  in  America. 

The  New  England  Congregationalista  under  this  pressure 
divided  into  "  Old  Lights  "  and  "  New  Lights,"  the  latter  feel- 
ing that  genuine  conversion  must  show  itself  by  tears,  groans, 
and  convulsions,  popularly  called  "  the  jerks."  The  outcome 
of  the  movement  was  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America  and  a  great  strengthening  of  the  Baptists, 
while  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal  churches 
throughout  the  colonies  were  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
to  make  religion  less  a  matter  of  observance  and  dogma  and 
more  a  matter  of  personal  service. 

A  new  intellectual  interest  was  shown  by  the  publication  of 
several  excellent  local  histories,  and  by  the  foundation,  between 
1746  and  17119,  of  five  new  colleges :  New  Jersey  at  Princeton ; 
Kings,  now  Columbia;  Philadelphia,  founded  by  Franklin, 
and  later  reorganized  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  ._ 
Rhode  Island,  now  Brown ;  and  Dartmouth. 


^ivaiuM  j  ._ 


riot),  and  also         ^^| 
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The  most  distinrU;  iBteIl«cbtal  man  of  this  periof), 
the  greatest  political  leader,  wbs  Benjamin  FranUin,  who  na 
bom  in  Bost«n  in  1706,  and  settled  ia  Philadelphia  in 
1723.     Franklin  was  a  good  printer,  aod  the  first  Ameri- 
can jouroali^  of  any  oootineDtal  reputation.     Through- 
oat  hifl  life  he  was  interested  in  edncation,  and  be  rendered  great 
service  to  science   by 
discovering  that  light- 
ning is  the  same  thing 
as    the     discharge    of 
-  electricity  produced  bj- 
friction.     He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  use- 
ful  Franklin  stove,  a 
kind  of  little  movable 
fireplace.     He  was  ap- 
pointed   deputy    post- 
master-general for  the 
colonies  in   1753   and 
greatly  improved   the 
service.  In  1757  Frank- 
lin was  sent  to  Eii(,'1;ituI 
as  agent  of  the  colony 
of   Pennsylvania,   and 

remained     there     five 

„      ,      „         ,  Prom  a  portrait  attrlbaieU  U  arauie. 

years.  Gradually  other 

colonies  noticed  his  Influence  with  British  statesmen  and  gave 

him  a  similar  commission.     He  was  a  teen  and  canstlc  writer, 

and  his  satires  on  social  and  political  matters,  such  as  his  How 

a  Great  Empire  may  become  Smalt,  had  powerful  effect;  his 

Poor  Bicliard'a  Almanac  was  an  annual,  abounding  in  shrewd 

common-sense  observations,  widely  read  in  the  colonieB. 

The  chief  merit  of  Franklin  was  that  bia  great  mind  sav 

how  much  the  colonies  could  do   if   they   would  only  act 
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together;  he  showed  a  willingness,  very  uncommon  in  the 
Gulimiefi,  to  sink  local  differences  and  interests  for  the  conitnon 
good;  and  in  England  he  impressed  the  leading  men  with 
respect  for  himself  and  for  the  colonies  which  he  represented. 
Franklin  personified  the  colonist  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteentik  century  who  had  ceased  to  look  upon  himself  as 
an  EngUslunau  living  over  seas,  but  was  au  American,  with 
r  desiie  bnt  to  remain  a  colonist. 


The  characteristic  of  the  half  century  from  1690  to  1740  is 
the  quiet  and  suund  development  of  the  colonies,  and  their 
lum.       experience   of    self-government.      The   colonial    govern- 
f  ments   were  in  a  sense  new  creations,   for  there  was 

nothing  like  them  in  England.  The  governora  had  large  nom- 
inal powers,  but  were  liedged  about  by  the  assemblies  and  by 
their  instructions ;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  in  all 
matters  except  foreign  trade  and  foreign  war  pi'actically  inde- 
pendent little  republics,  and  the  other  colonies  were  not  much 
behind  them.  Hy  force  of  circumstances,  the  English  types 
of  parish  meetings  and  county  courts  developed  in  America 
into  vigorous  little  local  governments,  which  did  much  to  edu- 
cate the  people  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  colonists  made  money  by  trade  and  struck  off  a  poor 
and  depreciating  currency  with  their  printing  presses.  A  freer 
spirit  prevailed  in  religion,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  .religious 
toleration  begins  to  be  general  throughout  the  colonies.  Above 
all,  such  men  as  Franklin  stood  for  a  sense  of  common  interest 
and  responsibility  which  might  accnstoni  people  to  think  of 
themselves,  from  north  to  south,  as  essentially  one  people. 
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(13)  Some  of  Franklin's  witty  sayings.  (14)  Claims  by  the  ^**'" 
colonists  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  1689-1750.  (15)  Origin 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WARS   WITH   THE   FRENCH  (1889-1763) 

Onb  of  the  first  acts  of  King  William  III.  was  to  declare 
war  on  France  in  1689 ;  and  during  the  next  three  quarters  of 
92.  Rtr&liT  ^  century  four  fierce  struggles  by  sea  and  land  expressed 
of  Franca      tlie   national    hostility  between   England   and    France. 
lud  The  most  notable  thing  in  these  wars  is  the  rise  of  the 

(1689-1697)  Uritish  "  sea  power."  To  protect  her  own  colonies, 
scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and  to  attack  the  colonies  of  France 
and  Spain,  England  developed  the  best  navy  of  the  time.  The 
unit  for  naval  fights  was  a  fleet  of  the  "  wooden  walla  of  Eng- 
land," the  great  three-decker  "  ships  of  the  line "  of  1000  to 
2000  tons'  bui'den,  carrying  in  two  or  three  tiers  as  many  as  120 
guns.  In  time  of  war,  often  in  times  of  peace,  merchantmen 
sailed  in  "  convoys,"  great  Heets  under  protection  of  vessels  of 
war,  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  cruisers  and  privateers. 

In  each  of  these  wars  the  colonists  fought  for  England  by 
land  and  sea.  Their  first  experience  of  invasion  was  from  a 
French  expedition,  composed  partly  of  Indians,  which  in  1G90 
struck  the  town  of  Schenectady,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Albany, 
surprised  it  at  midnight,  sacked  and  burned  its  eighty  houses, 
killed  sixty  people,  and  took  thirty  prisoners.  In  succeseive 
years  half  a  dozen  towns  near  the  Atlantic  coast  were  raided  in 
the  same  ruthless  fashion.  The  English  struck  one  good  return 
blow  in  1690,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  William 
Phips  of  Massachusetts,  they  captured  Port  Eoyal  (now  Annap- 
olis, Nova  Scotia).  After  eight  years  of  wliat  was  called  in 
America  "  King  William's  War,"  each  power  agreed  by  the  p 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  to  restore  its  conquests  to  the  other. 
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The  French  attack  on  the  frontier  led  the  English  colonies  to 
make  friends  with  the  ferticiuus  Iroquois.  The  Five  Nations 
were  enlarged  into  the  "  Six  Nations  "  by  the  coming  of  a  _, 

tribe  of  their  blood  brethren,  the  Tuscaroras  (1713).    Then  1 

five  years  later  the  home  government  appointed  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  its  agent  tu  the  Six  Nations.  Ho  lived  among 
them  in  a  great  plat^e  called  Johnson  Hal],  where  he  held  open 
bouse  for  their  benefit.  He  was  an  adept  at  tliose  long-drawn 
coiincils  which  the  Indians  so  much  loved ;  he  knew  how  to 
give  belts  of  wampum  "  to  dry  up  their  tears,"  how  metaphori- 
cally "  to  clear  the  road  grown  up  with  weeds,"  aud  to  set  up 
"the  fine  shady  trees  almost  blown  down  by  the  northerly 
winds."  This  palaver,  accompanied  with  plenty  of  food  and 
rum,  was  very  effective  in  preventing  the  French  north  wind 
Erom  blowing  down  the  English  influence  among  the  Iroquois. 

In  the  South,  the  growth  of  the 
Carolinas  led  to  bloody  wars  with 
the  Tuscarora  and  Yamassee  Indians 
from  1712  to  1716.  In  1730  the  Cher- 
okees  made  treaties,  by  which  they 
recognized  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
(p.  126)  as  their  Father,  and  thus  pro- 
vided a  point  of  opposition  to  the 
French  in  the  Southwest;  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Georgia  soon  brought  the 
whit«s  into  close  contact  with  the  Cher- 
okees,  Creeks,  and  other  strong  inte- 
rior tribes. 

The  colonial  wars  were  made  more 
terrible  by  the   Indian    allies    of  the  western  lodlatii. 

French,  who  captnved  prisoners  to  make  slaves  of  thein,  or  to 
hold  them  for  a  ransom.  Fearful  was  the  hasty  march  north- 
ward after  a  raid;  little  children  were  brained  against  the 
trees,  because  too  troublesome  to  carry ;  the  women  who  fainted 
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with  fatigue  were  tomahawked  and  scalped  to  save  the  trouble 
of  carrying  them  along.  In  one  Buch  foray  (1691)  Haunah 
Dustin  of  Haverhill,  Masaachusetta,  was  made  prisoner.  She 
had  the  heroism,  with  a  nurae  and  a  white  boy,  to  surprise  her 
captors,  and  the  barbarity  to  kill  not  only  two  Indian  men 
but  three  women  and  five  children;  by  this  means  she  eacaped 
and  reached  home  again  to  tell  the  tale. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  after  La  Salle's  exploration  of 

the  Mississippi,  the  French  made  various  permanent  settlements 

84.  Battle-     in  the  new  country,  especially  St.  Joseph  near  the  head 

LoSgiMia      "f  ^*^^  Michigan  (1681),  Kaakaskia  (1695),  Cahokia 

(1681-1721)  (1701)  near  the  raouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  Detroit  on 

the  waterway  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Hm-on  (1701);  and 

later  Vincenuea  on  the  Wabash  River  (about  1732). 

For  the  lower  Mississippi  country  three  nations  reached  out 
at  once:  (1)  Spain  settled  Pensa^ola  as  a  basis  for  colonies 
to  be  planted  farther  west;  (2)  the  French  interrupted  this 
plan  by  sending  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  with  ISO  colonists,  under 
the  Sieiir  d'Ibervilie,  to  take  possession  of  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1699 ;  (3)  the  English  also  sent  out  a  ship,  which  was 
driven  back  (1699)  by  the  French  from  the  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  juat  below  New  Orleans,  still  called  English  Turn. 
After  stopping  first  at  Dauphin  Island,  and  then  longer  at 
Bilost  on  the  Gulf  coast,  D'Ibervilie  founded  Mobile  (1702). 
The  purposes  of  this  Louisiana  colony  were  to  control  the  in- 
terior Indiana,  to  enrich  the  French  with  their  furs,  and  to 
fight  the  Engliah.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves  Louisiana  grew  very  slowly,  for  like  the  English  coast 
colonies  it  suffered  fiom  disease  and  Indian  enemies ;  80  that 
after  ten  years  it  contained  only  four  hundred  Europeans. 
In  1712  a  rich  banker,  Anthony  Crozat,  got  from  the  king  of 
Oanneii,  France  a  grant  giving  him  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  "all 
the  countries,  territories,  lakes  within  land,  and  the 
rivers  which  fall  directly  or  iadirectly  into  the  river  St.  Lotiit 
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heretofore  called  the  Mississippi.''  Crozat  did  little  except 
to  build  posts  in  what  is  now  upper  Alabama  and  western 
Georgia,  and  after  five  years  gave  up  his  privileges.  To  them 
succeeded  John  Law  and  his  vigorous  Company  of  the  West. 
The  Illinois  country  was  annexed  to  Louisiana ;  Fort  Chartres 
was  built  on  the  Mississippi  above  the  Ohio,  and  another  fort 
at  Natchitoches  on  the  Ked  Kiver;  a  new  political  and  com- 
mercial center  for  the  colony  was  created  in  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  founded  in  1718  on  a  site  chosen  because  the  water 
front  was  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  river.  Law  brought 
in  German  emigrants  as  well  as  French,  and  when  his  company 
went  bankrupt  a  few  years  later  7000  persons  had  gathered  in 
Louisiana. 

While  Louisiana  was  developing,  England  engaged  in  "  Queen 
Anne's  War"  (1701-1713)  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  European  and  colonial  empires  under  the  95  ^^ 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  war  the  Spaniards  and  newal  of 
Carolinians  attacked  each  other's  frontier  towns ;  espe-  niai  war 
cially  St.  Augustine  and  Charleston.  In  the  North  (1701-1718) 
the  French  incited  the  Indians  to  attack  the  Connecticut 
River  town  of  Deerfield  (1704) ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  or  swept  away,  but  the.  affair  left  deep  resentment  at 
a  warfare  which  aimed  only  at  destruction,  with  no  hope  of 
conquest.  The  New  Englanders  retaliated  with  the  same 
kind  of  warfare  on  the  French  villages.  Both  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  often  scalped  their  defeated  enemies ;  and  in 
many  cases  white  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  Indian  allies 
to  give  the  Indians  their  favorite  amusement  of  burning  them 
at  the  stake.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  English  colonists 
captured  Port  Royal  and  again  attacked  Quebec.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ended  the  war  in  1713,  the  French 
gave  up  "all  Nova  Scotia  formerly  called  Acadia,"  and  all 
claims  to  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  Bay.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  English  by  actual  conquest  extended  their  Ameri* 
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can  boundaries  at  the  expeuse  of  the  French,  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  French  empire  In  America. 

The  period  of  this  war  was  one  of  consolidation  in  England. 
For  a  century  England  and  Scotland  had  been  sister  kingdoms, 
having  one  sovereign  but  two  Parliaments;  but  in  1707,  by  the 
Act  of  Uniou,  tliey  were  united  into  the  single  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  single  British  Farliauient.  Ireland,  how- 
ever, remained  a  separate  kingdom,  with  a  separate  rarltament, 
till  1801.  After  1707  the  Scots  were  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  English  in  colonial  trade.  The  union  was  expressed  in  a 
new  British  flag  having  the  crosses  of  8t,  George  and  St. 
Andrew  combined.  In  1714,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
succession  passed  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  George  I. ;  in 
1727  to  hie  son  George  II. 

Though  the  French  made  no  proper  effort  to  send  out  large 

bodies  of  colonists  to  Canada,  they  strongly  fortified  the  town 

96.  DbvoI-      and  harbor  of  Lonisburg  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 

opmeatDf      n.i  a  center  for  their  nav.al  power  in  the  north  Atlantic: 

GsntLda.  and 

louiiiana      tlipy  built  forts  at  the  month  of  the  Niagara  Kiver,  and 
(IT31-1T48)  j^t,  c'rown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain;   and  they  began 
to  send  explorers  and  traders  into  the  Ohio  Kiver  country. 
The  next  step  waa  to  plan  a  chain  of  posts  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

This  plan  was  postponed  by  a  war  called  in  American  his- 
tory "  Kiug  George's  War,"  which  broke  out  in  ITSS  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  in  1744  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Oglethorpe  raised  a  force  of  Georgians  which 
attacked  the  Spanish  at  St.  Augustine;  and  thousands  of 
English  colonists  were  sacrificed  in  vain  attacks  on  Cuba  and 

Lon  the  Spanish  stronghold  of  Carthagena  in  South  America 
(1741).  Four  thonsand  New  Englanders,  however,  under 
the  command  of  William  Pepperell,  a  brave  but  untrained 
militia  general,  joined  a  small  British  fleet,  and  in  sixteen 
days'  siege  brought  Louisbui^  to  surrender  in  1745.    The 
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war  was  ended  in  1748  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelley  by 
which  conquests  were  mutually  restored  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    The  French  reoocupied  Louisburg  and  refortiiied  it. 

Against  the  French  claim  to  the  whole  eastern  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  British  government  set  itself  definitely,  in 
1749,  by  making  royal  grants  to  the  Ohio  Company  for         97.  Hie 
land  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  what  is  now  western  Pennsyl-        ^^  ^^ 
vania  and  West  Virginia.    To  forestall  a  settlement  there,  (1749-17M) 
C^loron  de  Bienville  was  sent  out  by  the  French.     He  went 
down  the  Ohio  in  1749  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries 
buried  lead  plates,  setting  forth  that  he  had  taken  |X)ssession 
of  the  river.     To  confront  the  French,  Virginia,  which  claimed 
the  upper  Ohio,  founded  a  trading  post  on  the  ^liami,  about 
twenty  miles  above  its  mouth.     The  French  broke  it  up  (1752) 
and,  reviving  their  plan  of  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  built  a  fort  at  Presque  Isle 
(Erie),  and  another.  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  twenty  miles  farther  south. 

It  became  evident  that  war  was  at  hand.  Under  directions 
from  the  king.  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  in  October, 
1753,  sent  to  warn  the  French  to  withdraw.  His  messenger, 
George  Washington  (aged  21),  with  one  companion  made  his 
way  amid  threatening  Indians  and  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  delivered  his  message  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  He  all 
but  lost  his  life  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  but 
returned  to  report  that  the  French  would  not  yield.  Instead, 
the  French  drove  a  little  force  of  Virginians  out  of  the  stra- 
tegic point  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  (now  Pittsburjj:)  and  built 
Fort  Duquesne  on  the  coveted  spot.  George  Washington,  in 
command  of  a  little  Virginian  force,  thereupon  collided  with 
a  body  of  threatening  French  near  Great  Meadows  (May  28, 
1764),  and  by  his  orders  was  fired  the  first  shot  in  a  great  war. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  this  fourth  intenu^lonial  struggle, 
commonly  called  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Lords  of 
Trade  tried  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  Brit- 
hart's  amer.  msT.  —  8 
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ish  colonies  through  a  cougress  at  Albany,  assembled  to  make 
a  joint  treaty  with  the  Irwjuois,  aud  representing  the  four  New 

98.  Con-  England  colonies,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  aud  Hary- 
llbiui?  land.  When  the  treaty  was  completed,  Benjamin  Frank- 
(IT54)  lin  or  Pennsylvania  presented  a  plati  for  colonial  union, 

which  is  S.  foreshadowing  of  our  present  federal  constitution. 
A  grand  CO un fill  sent  from  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  their 
inhabitants  was  to  have  control  of  all  Indian  affairs,  frontier 
settlements,  and  taxes  for  common  purposes.  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  congress,  and  sent  out  to  the  colonies  for 
consideration,  but  as  Franklin  said,  "Its  fate  was  singular; 
the  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it  as  they  all  thought  there  was 
too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to 
have  too  much  of  the  democratic." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  British  colonists  numbered 
about  1,300,000,  and  the  Canadians  were  about  80,000,  not 

99.  Three  counting  a  few  thousand  savage  allies.  The  points  of 
7M,ra  0  6-  gQ^t^t  between  the  French  and  the  English  were : 
(1766-1767)   (1)  the  north  Atlantic  seacoast;    (2)  Lake  Champlain; 

(3)  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  (4)  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio.  At  all  four  points  the  British  atte.mpted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  strike  hard,  and  most  of  the  colonies 
contributed  freely  in  men  and  money ;  although  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania  held  back,  for  they  were  opposed  to  all  wars. 
On  the  northeast  there  was  a  special  danger  from  tlie  7000 
I  French  settlers  who  remained  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  after  it 

L  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1713.     Parkman,  the  best  his- 

■  torian  of  this  war,  says,  "The  Acadians,  while  calling  tlieni- 

I  selves  neutrals,  were  an  enemy  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the 

m  province."    To  prevent  the  danger  of  their  rising,  an  officer 

I  was  sent,  in  IZfifl,  with  orders  to  remove  them.     Ho  saya  that 

I  fontempora-  the  men  first  to  embark  "went  off  Praying,  Singing  & 

I  riBt,II.3is5    Crying  being  Met  by  the  women  &  Children  all  the  way 

1  (which  is  1^  mile)  with  Great  Lamentations  ujion  their  Knees 

k J 
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praying  Ac."  The  Acadian  families  were  torn  from  their 
homes,  loaded  on  vessels,  and  distributed  in  the  colonies,  where 
many  of  them  suffered  severely  before  they  could  find  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  some  families  were  forever  separated. 

In  the  summer  of  1755  an  expedition  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
under  the  British  general  Braddock,  sent  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  met  a  dramatic  fate.  Braddock  was  within  seven  miles 
of  his  destination,  when  a  force  of  French  and  Indians,  about 
one  half  of  his  strength,  sallied  out  and  totally  defeated  him. 
His  regulars  were  brave  but  did  not  understand  bush  fighting, 
and  Braddock  would  not  allow  even  the  militia  to  fight  from 
behind  trees ;  hence  a  third  of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder,  regulars  and  provincials  alike,  Washington 
says,  "  ran  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs." 

Brjiddock's  defeat  opened  a  road  directly  to  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  which  were  harried  by  the  Indians ; 
but,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Six 
Nations  were  held  neutral  Two  campaigns  followed  without 
decisive  result.  The  English  lost  Fort  Oswego  on  Lake  On- 
tario ;  and,  while  attempting  to  force  the  Lake  Chaniplain  route, 
lost  Fort  William  Henry,  where  the  French  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent their  Indian  allies  from  massacring  the  prisoners. 

In  May,  1756,  Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France, 
and  the  general  European  struggle  began,  commonly  called  the 
Seven  Years'  War.    It  extended  even  to  India,  where  Lord     100.  Three 
Clive  assured  British  supremacy  against  both  French  and        coiwrnest 
natives  at  the  battle  of  Tlassey,  1757.    Elsewhere  Great  (1768-1760) 
Britain  suffered  humiliating  defeats.     Then  the  English  i)eople 
insisted  that  William  Pitt,  an  ardent  and  impulsive  man,  a 
powerful  speaker,  and  a  great  administrator,  be  put  at  the 
head  of  affairs;  and  affairs  began  to  mend.     Fort  Duquesne, 
and  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario,  were  taken  in  1758;  and 
the  French  were  so  weakened  at  sea  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  second  capture  of  Louisburg. 
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To  invade  Canada,  Pitt  now  selected  General  James  Wolfi', 
a  model  commander,  endowed  with  the  English  bulldog  te- 
nacity, and  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  soldier's  skill  ami  dar- 
ing. With  9000  meii  and 
a  fleet  Wolfe    besieged 
the    strong    fortieiis    of 
Quebec,     defended     by 
14,000    men    ably    com- 
manded by  the  Marquis 
de     Montcalm.      Wolfe 
forced  and  won  a  battle 
on  the  Plains  ct    Abia- 
ham,    above    the    town 
(September     13,    17.W), 
but  waa  himself  moitally 
wounded.    "'They  run, 
see  how  they  run,'  cried  a 
bystander.    '  Who  runs ! ' 
demanded  our  hero,  with 
great    earnestness.  .  .  . 
The  Officer  answered, '  The  enemy.  Sir ;  Egad,  they  giro  way 
Hi*,     everywhere.'      The    dying    general    issned    his    orders 
WHcai  quickly;  then  turning  on  his  side,  he  said, 'Now,  God 

'""^'' '  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace.' "  In  a  few  days  Quebec 
Burrendered,  and  the  next  year  Montreal  fell.  In  1762  Manila 
and  Havana  were  captured  from  Spain  by  British  fleets. 

Hostilities  were  ended  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  ])eace 

of  Paris  (February  10, 1763).     Manila  was  not  held,  and  Cuba 

1      ^**  given  up;  bnt  the  British  took  Spanish  Florida  in 

■ton  of  exchange,  besides  annexing  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  and 

^omNorS    the  whole  Mississippi  valley  east  of  the  river,  except  the 

America        Island  of  Orleans,     France  hiid  already  transferred  to 

1  the  part  of  Louisiana  lyinjr  west  of  the  Mississippi, 


il768) 


L 


together  witlt  New  Orleans.     Of  all  her  North  American  pos- 
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sessions,  France  retejned  only  the  two  little  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  MiqueloQ  and  some  of  the  West  Indies. 
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British  Colonirs  in  1T6S. 
The  treaty  left  the  British  undisjmted  owners  of  all  the 
territory  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexif^o,  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tlic  liritish  govern- 
ment, by  royal  pr™-];  mi  at  ion,  Octolwr  7,  17fi3,  erected  three 
new  provinces,  Quebec,  East  Florida^  and  West  Florida,  and 
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extended  Georgia  to  the  St.  Marys  River.  Instead  of  adding 
new  area  to  any  of  the  other  colonies,  several  of  which  hiul 
once  had  charters  extending  west  to  the  Pacitic,  the  proulaina- 
tion  out  oS  all  the  old  colonies  frotn  the  Migsia^ippi  b»sia 
by  a  clause  providing  that  "no  governor,  or  uonimajider  in 
chief  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations  in  America  do  .  . 
grant,  warrant  or  survey  or  pass  patents  for  lands  beyond  the 
heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  west  or  northwest."  That  rauntry 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  occupation  of  the  Indians.  At 
that  time  the  French  whites  and  half-breeds  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  not  more  than  6000  in  all;  and  south  of  the  Ohio 
the  only  Europeans  were  a  few  snore  traders  and  officials. 

The  English  began  at  once  to  mismanage  the  Indians.     As 
Sir  William  Johnson  said,  they  served  out  "harsh  treatment, 
108  Indian  ^"B''y    wonls,  and   in  short,  everything   which  can    be 
naighbore      thought  of  to  inspire  .  .  .  dislike,"     When  they  un- 
dertook to  send  out  garrisons  to  the  little  French  posts 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  in  1T6.3,  a  dangerous  Indian  war 
blazed  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  chief  Pontiae. 
Several  posts  were  taken  and  the  garrisons  massacred,  but  the 
British  commander.  Colonel  Bouquet,  soon  broke  down  the 
Indian  rising. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  with  the  Six  Nations  (1768), 
a  dividing  boundary  line  was_ drawn  from  Wood  t'reek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Oneida  Lake,  in  central  New  York,  southward  and  then 
westward  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  thence  across 
to  the  Allegheny  Eiver,  and  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Irofjuois, 
already  in  effect  wards  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  controlled 
territory  outside  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  the  New  York 
lakes.  New  relations  were  established  in  the  South  with  the 
five  tribes  of  Oherokees,  Chickaaaws,  Choetawa,  Creeks,  and 
Seminoles,  who  had  about  14,000  "  guns,"  or  fighting  men.    In 
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1768  the  British  got  their  first  treaty  of  land  cession  from  the 
Cherokees,  and  began  to  establish  an  influence  in  the  region 
between  Georgia  and  Louisiana. 


From  1689  to  1763  the  international  history  of  America  is 
the  history  of  the  downfall  of  the  French  colonial   power. 
At  the  beginning  France  had  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,     x08.  Ikun- 
Canada,  and  claims  to  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  Bay ;  ^"^^^ 

and  she  colonized  Louisiana  and  asserted  title  to  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley,  though  she  occupied  only  a  narrow  fringe 
along  the  Gulf  coast  and  a  few  settlements  on  the  river. 

The  year  1713  is  the  great  turning  point,  because  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  the  French  were  obliged  to  cede  Acadia 
to  Great  Britain.  In  1754  came  a  trial  of  strength  for  the 
Ohio  valley,  in  which  for  three  years  the  French  held  their 
own.  Then  in  1758  came  the  change;  one  French  defense 
after  another  gave  way,  and  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759 
broke  their  hold  on  Canada.  In  1763  they  were  compelled  to 
give  up  every  square  foot  of  their  splendid  empire  on  the 
mainland,  and  retained  only  the  two  little  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  south  of  Newfoundland,  and  their  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  including  part  of  Haiti.  Thenceforward  the 
Anglo-Saxons  controlled  the  destinies  of  North  America. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Was  William  III.  interested  in  the  colonies?    (2)  Make  a   Suffgestive 
list  of  wars  in  which  the  Iroquois  took  part.     (3)  Make  a  list   ^°**^^" 
of  captures  and  conquests  of  French  territory  in  North  America 
by  the  English,  1603-1750.     (4)  Why  was  Port  Royal  so  often 
attacked  ?     (5)  Why  did  the  Tuscaroras  join  the  Five  Nations  ? 

(6)  What  claim  had  the  French  and  the  English  to  Hudson  Bay  ? 

(7)  Why  did  the  Spanianls  allow  the  French  to  settle  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  ?  (8)  Make  a  list  of  attacks  on  English  seacoast 
settlers  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  1607-17r>0.  (9)  What  claim 
had  the  English  to  the  Oliio  valley  ?  (10)  Was  it  necessary  to 
deport  the  Acadians  ?    (11)  Why  was  the  peace  of  1 763  unpopular  ? 
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four  InierooloniBl  wars  —  and  what  were  their  causes? 
Search  (13)  Account  of  a  fleet  engagement  between  the  EngtUh  and  the 

toirtCT  French.    (11)  Life  on  ft  British  man-of-war  about  1760.    (15)  Ac 

ooQnt  o(  an  Indian  raid  on  a  frontier  town.  (IS)  The  "easkti 
girls"  In  LdUisiuDft.  (17)  Gennanit  in  Louiaiana.  (IB)  Engllshcap- 
Utbs  lalten  to  Canada,  (19)  AllaoitonCarthagona,  17*1.  ("iO)  Coti- 
temporary  accountaof  Braddock'e  defeat;  of  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
(21)  Early  New  Orleans.  (22)  Defeat  of  Pontlac.  (23)  Britlalj 
war  with  the  FrL-och  in  India,  17BS-1T<:13.  ^m 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


QUARREL  WITH  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY  (1763-1774) 

Tub  period  from  1760  to  1765  is  a  turning  point  in  tlie  his- 
tory both  uf  England  and  of  America,  for  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Feeling  of  hostility  between  these  two  parts  of  IM.  Ilti 
the  British  Empire.  The  first  strong  and  positive  sover- 
eign since  Williiiai  III.  was  the  young  George  III.,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1760,  and  said,  in  a  publi 
"  liom  and  bred  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton^' 
Hia  mother  used  to  aay  to  hira, 
"  George,  be  a  king  " ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  could,  he  rid  Iiiin- 
self  of  the  ministry  of  nobh.^ 
Whig  families  who  controlled 
both  houses  of  Farlianiont. 
and  he  began  systematically 
to  build  up  a  personal  guv- 
ernment. 

Opposed  to  the  king's  policy 
waa  a  group  of  brilliant  sfcites- 
men,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
were  William  Pitt  (later  Earl 
of  Chatham),  Cliarlea  Jiimes 
Fox, and  Edmund  Burke;  they 
counseled  wise  and  moderate  dealing  with  the  colonies. 


In 

ct  
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IQB  HI,,   ABOUT  17O0. 

piiliillrigby  Sir  Wllllain 
Bwohy. 

Not- 


L 


withstandinj;  this  opjrosition,  for  a  long  time  the  king  by 
shrewd  means,  by  Ijeatowing  titles  here,  appointments  there, 
reproofs  to  a  third  man,  and  banknotes  where  other  things 
136 
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fitiled,  was  able  to  keep  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  major- 
ity, usually  called  "  the  king's  friends." 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  new  spirit  began  to 
stir  among  the  colouists  when  the  danger  of  invasion  by  French 
neighbors  ceased  forever  in  1763.  Aa  tlie  French  statesman 
Turgot  said  (1750),  "Colonies  are  like  fruits,  they  stick  to  the 
tree  only  while  they  are  green ;  as  soon  as  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves  they  do  what  Carthage  did  and  what  America 
will  do."  These  latent  tfiudeiiciea  to  independence  were 
gtrengtheued  by  the  attempt  of  the  home  government  to  assert 
new  powers  of  government  over  the  colonies.  The  colonial 
of&cials  in  England  resented  the  slowness  and  lack  of  united 
action  shown  by  the  colonial  assemblies  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  all  to 
pay  money  into  one  treasury,  for  general  colonial  purposes. 

Up  to  this  time  the  principal  British  conti-ol  over  the  colonies 

as  a  whole  had  been  exercised  through  the  navigation  acts. 

105.  Beiro-    Notwithstanding  the  special  privileges  thereby  given  to 

Mlmd^        colonial  ships,  the  acts  caused  friction,  because  they  cut 

tilde  off  colonial  trade  and  profits  in  order  to  swell  the  trade 

and  profits  of  English  merchants.     The  home  giivemment  was 

aware  that  smuggling  went  on,  and  tried  to  stop  it ;  but  even 

the  little  duties  laid  by  the  home  government  in  colonial  ports, 

to  give  some  control  over  the  movements  of  ships,  were  so 

evaded  that  it  cost  £7000  a  year  to  collect  £2000.    To  prevent 

the  rise  of  new  manufactures  the  British  (1750)  prohibited  the 

colonists  from  using  rolling  mills  and  steel  furnaces;  and  in 

1774  stopped  the  coming  in  of  machinery  for  making  cloth. 

In  order  to  detect  smugglers,  British  customs  officers  in 

the  colonies  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the  courts  and  ask  for 

loe.  Claim    a  general  writ  of  assistance,  which  authorized  them  to 

Unable  "       search    any  private   buildings  for   suspected   smuggled 

Eights"        goods;  without  such  searches  the  navigation  acts  could 

hardly  be  carried  out.     In  a  test  case  before  the  Massachusetts 
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eooits  in  1761,  a  brilliant  aud  able  yonng  lawyer,  James  Otis, 
argued  against  the  writs  on  the  novel  ground  that  they  were 
contraiy  to  the  principles  of  English  law :  ''  Reason  and  the 
constitutacHi  are  both  against  this  writ.  .  .  .  All  precedents 
are  under  the  control  of  the  principles  of  law.  .  .  .    No  Johm 

Acts  of  Parliament  can  establish  such  a  writ  .  .  .    An      irorJbi"//! 
act  against  the  constitution  is  void.-'    John  Adams  said  S9S 

of  him,  ^Otia  was  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  united  —  Otis  was  a 
flame  of  fire — Otis's  oration  against  writs  of  assistance  breathed 
into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

Notwithstanding  Otis's  argument,  the  writs  of  assistance 
were  again  issued  in  Massachusetts;  but  his  speech  and  his 
later  pamphlets  stated  three  principles  of  great  weight  in 
the  approaching  Revolution :  (1)  that  the  colonists  possessed 
certain  inalienable  personal  rights;  (2)  that  there  was  a 
traditional  system  of  colonial  govemment,  which  could  not  be 
altered  by  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies; 
(3)  that  under  that  system  the  colonies  were  united  to  Great 
Britain  through  the  same  sovereign,  but  were  not  a  dependent 
part  of  Great  Britain,  nor  subject  to  Parliament. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  home  government  about  this  time  disallowed  a  statute  of 
Virginia  which  reduced  the  stipends  of  the  establisliod  clerixy. 
A  test  case  was  made  (17G3),  commonly  culled  "the  Parson's 
Cause,''  in  which  Patrick  Henry  got  his  iirst  roj)utatiou  and 
won  the  jury  by  an  argument  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
legal  control  of  the  mother  country  over  colonial  loij^ishi- 
tion.  In  a  bold  and  significant  phrase  he  declared  that  Contempora- 
«a  King,  by  .  .  .  disallowing  acts  of  so  salutary  a  na-  rU\%IL206 
ture,  from  being  the  Father  of  his  people  degenerates  into  a 
Tyrant,  and  forfeits  all  right  to  his  subjects'  obedience." 

Another  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  came  from 
a  new  spirit  in  the  Lords  of  Trade.  When  ('harles  Town- 
shend  was  chairman  for  a  short  time  (February  to  April,  17G3), 
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aiS3J 


he  worked  out  a  cc 

nies.     (1)  Armed  ' 

107.  Via. 


niprelienaive  plan  for  controlling  the  colo- 
assels  were  to  be  seut  to  tUe  Aiiiefican 
coast,  and  the  naval  otticers  were  to  be  commissioned  as 
ivenue  officers.  (2)  A  new  system  of  admiralty  courts 
nisi  eovera^  ^^"^^  ^°  ^  ^^^  "P'  **'  ^^'^'  more  efEectively  with  breaches 
of  the  Acts  of  Trade.  (3)  A  force  of  croopa  was  to  be 
stationed  in  America  for  coiiimou  defense  at  the  expense 
of  the  colonies.  (4)  Steps  were  to  be 
taken  to  appoint  and  pay  the  colonial 
jndges  from  England,  so  aa  to  free  them 
from  control  of  the  colonial  assemblies. 
(5)  For  the  necessary  expenses  a  stamp 
duty  was  to  be  laid  on  the  colonies. 
None  of  the  proposed  measures  were  car- 
ried out  at  the  time. 

Another  danger  was  brought  on  by  the 
activity  of  Lord  George  Grenville,  when 
108.  T»x-      ^^  became  prime  minister  in  April, 
Atlon  ud       1763.      The  Molasses  Act  of  1733, 
4ot  essentially  a  measure  to    protect 

(1T68-1T66)  t(je  Bugar  planters  of  the  Hritiah 
West  Indies,  was  by  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1764  made  more  stringent  and  extended 
to  coftee  and  other  tropical  products,  In 
this  act  Grenville  inserted  the  statement 
that  it  was  "just  and  necessary"  that  a 
tax  be  laid  in  the  colonies.  lu  1765  he  informed  the  agents 
of  the  colonies  that  he  meant  to  lay  a  stamp  duty  unless  they 
would  suggest  some  other  form  of  taxation.  Without  much 
objection,  an  aot  of  Parliament  was  passed  (March,  1765)  for 
"certain  stamp  duties,  and  other  duties,  in  the  Uritish  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America,  toward  further  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  same."  The 
duties  vere  to  be  imposed  on  all  sorts  of  legal  documents,  law 
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proceedings,  wills,  licenses  and  coinmissiuns,  laud  patents,  bills 
of  sale ;  and  also  on  playing  uards,  newapapei's,  pamphlets,  ad- 
vert ieements,  almauats,  and  the  like.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax 
(estimated  at  £100,1)00  a  year)  were  to  go  towiird  the  expense 
of  troops  which  were  to  be  seut  to  America  foi-  the  defense  of 
the  colonies.  A  few  days  later  another  cause  of  quarrel  waa 
provided  in  the  Quaitering  Act,  by  whiL-h  military  officers  were 
authorized  to  call  on  colonial  authori- 
ties to  provide  bai-raeks  for  troops. 

Against  the  Stamp  Act  the  best  writ- 
ers in  America  poured  forth  a  flood  of 
argument  and  protest. 

(1)  On  taxation,  they  argned  that 
the  power  of  laying  taxes  for  revenue 
in  the  colonies  belonged  solely  to  the 
colonial  governments.  Aa  for  Parlia- 
ment, one  writer  said:  If  they  "have 
a  right  to  impose  a  stamp  tax,  they 
have  a  right  to  lay  on  us  a  poll  tax,  a 
land  tax,  a  malt  tax,  a  cider  tax,  a 
window  tax,  a  smoke  tax;  and  why 
not  tax  us  for  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  ground  we  are 
buried  in  ?  " 

(2)  On  representation,  they  argned  Portmlt  of  Sum 
that  the  principle  practiced  by  Parlia-  "p  ■  '^  "p  «  ■ 
ment  itself  was  "  no  taxation  without  representation,"  and  how 
could  they  be  represented  in  a  Parliament  thousands  of  miles 
away  ?  And  they  scouted  the  British  explanation  that  they 
were  fairly  represented  by  the  English  members  of  a  Parlia- 
ment; for  their  principle  was  that  members  of  a  legislature 
represented  not  classes  or  landed  interests,  but  a  body  of  peo 
pie  living  in  some  definite  area. 

(3)  On  tlie  nature  of  colonial  government,  they  maintained 
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that  the  coloniata  had  a,  traditional  right  not  to  be  subject  in 
Buch  matters  to  the  control  of  I'arliameot.     For  instance,  the 
John  Hail.      H<'ston  merchant  John  Hancock  said,  "  I  will  never  carry 
rocft,  his         on  Business  nnder  Bueh  great  disadvantages  and  Burthen. 
I  will  not  be  a  slave,  I  have  a  right  to  the  libertjs  & 
Privileges  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  I  as  an  English- 
man Trill  enjoy  them." 

Opposition  to  the  tax  took  several  serious  forms. 

(1)  Some  of  the  colonial  assemblies  passed  strong  resolutions 
109.  Op-        against  taxation;   the  best  known  are  Patrick  Henry's 

poHitionto     Virginia  Resolutions,  which  ciiluiinate  in  the  declaration 
the  scamp  °  ' 

Act  (1765)  "That  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  other 
Frothing-  person  or  persona  whatever  than  the  General  Assembly 
institutional,  and  unjust,  and  has 
a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can liberty." 

(2)  More  quiet  but  effective  means  were  the  organization 
of  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  a  kind  of  patriotic  society ;  and  an 
attempt  to  boycott  British  goods. 

(3)  In  many  places  mobs  madediscussion  impossible;  stamp 
distributors  were  threatened  and  compelled  to  resign,  or  were 
burned  in  effigy  before  their  own  doors,  and  their  property  de- 
stroyed. Thomas  Hutchinson,  lieutenant  governor  and  chief 
justice  of  Ttlassachusetts,  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  while  it  was 
pending;  nevertheless  his  house  was  sacked  and  plundered,  and 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family  endangered  because  he  pi-o- 
posed  to  execute  the  law.  In  thus  forsaking  an  orderly  govern- 
ment, and  resorting  to  violence,  the  people  who  engaged  in 
these  outbreaks  damaged  their  own  cause  and  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  the  years  that  followed. 

(4)  The  most  effective  method  was  the  holding  of  a  Stamp 
Act  Congress  of  delegates  from  nine  colonies,  in  Kew  York, 
October  7,  17R5.  This  dignified  body  petitioned  the  British 
government  to  withdraw  the  ac^  and  drew  up  a  formal  statfr 
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ment  of  "the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colo> 
nists,  and  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  labor/'  This 
document  set  forth  loyalty  to  the  crown,  but  stood  firm  on 
'•^Ko  taxation  without  representation.''  When  Korember  1 
came,  the  date  for  putting  the  act  in  force,  it  was  entirely 
ignored,  and  documents  were  simply  left  without  stamps. 

The  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  caused  much  perplexity  in 
England.  William  Pitt  warmly  defended  the  colonists:  **  We 
may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise 
every  power  whatsoever,**  said  he,  **  except  that  of  taking  their 
money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  Parlia- 
ment repealed  the  Stamp  Act  (March  18,  1766)  before  any 
serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  execute  it ;  but  eleven  days 
earlier  passed  a  brief  act  setting  forth  that  the  colonies  were 
"subordinate  unto,  and  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  [which  had]  full  power  and 
authority  ...  to  bind  the  Colonies  and  People  of  America, 
subject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  Cases  whatsoever.** 

By  thus  reaffirming  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  way 

was  opened  for  a  renewal  of  the  trouble.    Townshend  again 

came  into  power,  and  in  1767  secured  new  duties  on    hq  xown- 

paper,  paintei-s'  colors,  glass,  and  tea,  the  expected  pro-   •li^nd  Aote. 

&I1CI  troopi 
ceeds   of  £35,000  or  £40,000   a   year  to  be   used   to      in  Boston 

pay  fixed  salaries  to  royal  colonial  officers.  When  the  (1767-1771) 
New  York  assembly  refused  to  pass  the  necessary  act  to  pro- 
vide barracks  and  other  necessities  for  the  British  troops, 
Townshend  took  the  dangerous  step  of  practically  snspoiuling 
the  government  of  New  York  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  This 
distinct  assertion  that  the  colonial  assemblies  were  subject  to 
Parliament  greatly  alarmed  the  other  colonies. 

Again  strong  protests  were  heard.  John  Dickinson  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  Letters  from  a  Farmer,  called  upon  hit 
countrymen  by  practical  and  law-abiding  methods  to  ''take 
care  of  our  rights,  and  we  therein  take  care  of  our  prosperity 
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.  ,  .  elavery  is  ever  preceded  by  sleep."  Non-iinporta,tioii 
agreemeuts  were  made  in  many  parts  of  the  colooiea  and 
Bigned  by  men  like  George  Washington.  Tlie  General  Court, 
or  legislature,  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
the  other  colonies,  urging  them  to  join  in  remonstrance.  In 
June,  1768,  British  customhouse  olficiaU  were  assaulted  while 
searching  the  sloop  Libert)/,  belonging  to  John  Hancock ;  anil 
he  was  sued  for  smuggling.  Soon  after,  two  regiments  of  red- 
coats were  ordered  to  Bostou  "  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
government  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  As  a 
witty  Boston  clergyman  said,  "Our  grievances  are  now  all 
red-dressed." 

The  coming  of  troops,  intended  to  overawe  and  not  to  defend, 
incensed  all  the  colonies.  In  March,  1770,  there  was  a  fight  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  poi>ulace  in  Boston  in  which  five  per- 
sona were  killed.  Although  the  name  "  Boston  Maasaere  "  was 
applied  to  the  unfortunate  affair,  John  Adams  was  so  far  from 
sympathy  with  the  populace  that  lie  defended  the  commander 
of  the  troops,  who  was  acquitted.  Two  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  fired  without  orders,  under  great  provocation,  were  con- 
victed of  manslaughter,  and  eventually  were  lightly  punished. 
The  offensive  Towii.shend  duties  were  withdrawn  in  1771, 
Bft«r  producing  £16,000  at  a  cost  of  about  £1-00,000  j  but 
a^n  the  British  govei-nment  stupidly  insisted  on  the  principle 
of  taxation  by  retaining  a  tea  duty  of  threepence  a  pound. 

Just  about  this  time  another  grievance  much  disturlwd  the 
peace  of  mind  of  many  good  colonists.     So  completely  sepa- 
IJl.  Ques-     rated  are  church  and  state  in  America  to-day  that  it  is 
coio^ft?        hard  to  realize  how  much  our  forefathers  feared  that 
I  ehurch  they  might  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Church 

I  of  England  by  the  designation  of  an  American  bishop,  or 

I  bishops.    The   idea  was  not  welcome  to  the  Episcopalians 

m  of  the  southern  and  middle  colonics,  and  was  still  more  un- 

I  popular  in  New  England,  where  the  Congregational  Church 

k ^ 
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waa  established.    When  the  Episcopal  raissioDary  to  the  college 
town  of  Cambridge  built  Umaeif  a  large  aa<l  haadsome  honse, 
it  came  to  be  jxipalarlj 
known  as  "the  Bishop's 
Falaoe."    If  the  colonists 
had  realized  it,  there  waa 
no  cause  for  alann ;  fcff 
the  British   goverament 
was  unwilling  to  furnish 
a  new  cause  of  grievauce. 
"While  North  and  South 
were  slowly  corabining  to 
oppose  Great  Brit-       ^j^  j^ 
iyp«  or  thahMrfiomB  colonial  house.  ^in,    a    new    West  Imm- 

waa  opening  up,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  soiithem  tribu-  morunut 
tariea  of  the  Ohio  (map,  p.  ISl).  After  the  French  and  P768-1774) 
Indian  War,  both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  claimed  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio,  where  in  1765  the  town  of  Pittsburg  was  founded. 
People  poured  across  the  ntountains,  and  part  of  them  drifted 
southward  iiJto  the  mouutMn  regions  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Then  frontiersmen,  chiefly  Scotch-Irish  and  Ger- 
inan  with  a  few  Huguenots,  ignored  the  proclamation  of  1763 
(pp.  131,  132),  defied  their  own  colonial  governmentR,  braved 
the  Indians,  and  plunged  into  the  western  wilderness. 

The  pioneer  in  this  movement  was  Daniel  Boone  of  the 
Tadkin  district  in  North  Carolina,  who  in  1769,  with  five  com- 
panions, started  out  "  in  quest  of  the  country  of  Kentucke." 
For  years  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  a  little  community  of 
men  who  were  frontiersmen,  farmera,  trappers,  and  Indian 
fighters  all  at  the  same  time  —  the  first  settlers  in  Kentucky. 

A  second  and  more  continurns  settlement  was  iiegun  in  1769 
by  William  Beane,  on  the  Watauga  River,  a  head  stream  of  the 
Tennessee.  Soon  after,  the  so-called  "  Regulators  "  of  North 
Carolina  protested  in  arms  against  the  tedious  and  expensive 
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methods  of  the  courts,  and  io  1771  were  defeated  by  Governor 
Tryon  in  the  battle  of  the  Alamance.  Some  of  those  who 
escaped  crossed  orer  to  the  Watauga,  which  they  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  Virginia,  though  it  proved  to  be  within  the  North 
Carolina  claims.  Under  the  leadership  of  John  Sevier  and 
James  Robertson,  they  formed  a  little  representative  constitu- 
tion under  the  name  of  "  Articles  of  the  Watauga  Association." 
By  this  time  the  value  of  the  West  was  appai'ent  to  some 
capitalists,  who  formed  the  Vandalta  Company,  a  kind  of  suc- 
cessor to  the  old  Ohio  Company,  and  asked  for  a  royal  charter 
for  a  colony  south  of  the  Ohio.  In  1774,  however.  Parlia- 
ment showed  the  purpose  of  the  Itritish  government  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  any  new  western  commonwealth,  by  the 
Quebec  AiJ;,  which  added  the  region  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  conflicts  between  Boone's  men  and  the  Indiana  living 
north  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  unoccupied  "  Dark  and  Kloody 
Ground"  of  Kentucky,  led  in  1774  to  "  Lord  Dunmore's  War," 
which  was  aggravated  by  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  murder  of 
the  family  of  Logan,  a  well-known  Indian  chief.  Dunmore,  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  pushed  across  the  Ohio,  a  second  army 
beat  the  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha,  and  the 
savages  were  forced  to  cede  their  claims  south  of  the  Ohio. 
Meanwhile  the  few  settlers  in  Kentucky  fled  eastward. 

The  infant  West  seemed  to  Massachusetts  people  the  small- 
est  of  interests;    for  their  own    struggle  was   all  absorbing, 
lis.  Cridi     and  it  became  almost  a  personal  contest  between  Samuel 
iniieff  fing-  ^jjgjjjg^  leader  of  thepopidar  party,  and  Thomas  Hutch- 
(1773-1173)  inson,  the  governor.     Hutchinson's  letters  to  friends  in 
England,  urging  that  "  there  mnst  be  an  abridgment  nf  what  are 

L  called  English  liberties,"  fell  into  the  hands  of  Adams,  who  used 
them  to  persuade  the  people  that  Hutchinson  was  their  enemy. 
In  June,  1772,  the  Oaapee,  a  British  vessel  engaged  in  catch- 
ing smugglers,  was  burned  in  Rhode  Island  by  a  mob,  against 
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whom  nobody  would  testify.  Things  grew  so  sqoaDy  that 
Samoel  Adams,  in  1772,  obtained  from  the  Boston  town  meet> 
ing  a  Conunittee  of  Goirespondence  **  to  state  the  Eights  of  the 
colonists  and  of  this  Province  in  particular  ...  to  communi- 
cate and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  Towns  in  this  Province 
and  to  the  World.**  A  continental  committee  was  subsequently 
appointed,  and  eleven  other  colonies  appointed  similar  com- 
mittees, which  kept  themselves  informed  of  public  feeling  and 
thus  prepared  for  later  joint  action. 

The  tea  duty  left  in  force  by  Townshend  in  1771  was  not  much 
felt,  because  the  colonists  usually  drank  smuggled  tea;  but 
to  help  the  British  East  India  Company  out  of  financial  diffi* 
culties,  the  home  government  gave  it  such  privileges  that  it 
was  able  to  undersell  the  smugglers^  and  in  August,  1773,  tea 
ships  were  dispatched  to  the  principal  colonial  ports.  If  the 
tea  were  landed  and  the  duty  paid,  the  right  of  taxation  was 
admitted.  Hence,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  some  other  places,  thej  were  sent  back 
without  unloading.  Efforts  to  this  end  in  Boston  were  foiled ; 
but  a  meeting  of  five  or  six  thousand  people  was  held  in  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston  (December  16, 1773)  to  make  a  final 
protest  against  the  landing  of  the  tea.  Suddenly  a  war  whoop 
was  heard  outside,  and  two  hundred  men  boarded  the  ships  and 
flung  into  the  sea  tea  worth  £18,000  (about  $90,000).  An  eye- 
witness  says:  "They  say  the  actors  were  Indians  from  Mass. Hint 
ITarragansett.  Whether  they  were  or  not,  to  a  transient  ^«'*'<'^f/  Pro- 
observer  they  appeared  as  such,  being  eloath'd  in  Blankets  i864-i86ii\ 
with  the  heads  muffled,  and  copper-color'd  countenances."  P-  ^^ 

Children  who  next  morning  found  their  fathers'  shoes  full  of 
tea  kept  their  own  counsel. 

To  the  Tory  government  in  England,  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
appeared  an  act  of  outrageous  violence,  encouraged  by       ..^  «j^^ 
the  town  of  Boston  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and      foroe  aoti 
deserving  such  punishment  as  would  give  warning  to  ^       ' 
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other  colonies.  In  spite  of  Edmund  Burke's  protests  against  a 
policy  "which  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  con- 
demns without  the  possibility  of  defense,"  a  series  of  coercive 
statutes,  sometimes  called  "  the  Intolerable  Acts,"  were  hastily 
passed  by  Parliament  (1774):  (1)  The  port  of  Boston  was 
closed  until  the  town  should  make  jiroper  satisfaction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  tea,  (2)  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
"  revoked  and  made  void,"  in  so  far  that  the  governor  received 
new  authority  over  the 
council  and  the  town 
meetings.  (3)  The  au- 
thority to  take  the  nec- 
essary buildings  for 
barracks  waa  renewed, 
(4)  Persons  charged  with 
murder  or  other  capital 
offenses,  committed  in 
the  execution  of  orders 
from  England,  might  be 
transjHjrted  to  England 
for  trial. 

To  put  these  measures 
into    force,    General 
Thomas  Gage  was  sent 
EHoLiBH  Light  Dbaooon,  about  1778.        oyer  to   Massachusetts  ; 
Type  of  the  British  cavalr7i..an.  ^^  superseded  Governor 

Hutchinson,  and  attempted  to  establish  the  new  government 
by  "  mandamus  councillors,"  whom  he  appointed  contrdry  t« 
the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The  Salem  menhanth  offered 
their  wharves  to  their  Boston  brethren,  and  from  south  to 
north  came  expressions  of  sympathy  with  Mass ichu setts 
Besistance  to  taxes  laid  by  Parliament  had  carried  the  coun 
try  to  the  verge  of  revolution. 
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During  the  eleven  years  from  1763  to  1774,  the  colonies  lost 
their  old  contentment  in  their  relation  to  Great  Britain,  and 
came  almost  to  the  point  of  revolt.  The  main  reasons  115.  gum- 
were:  (1)  taxation  by  Parliament  for  revenue  through  m^rj 
the  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  the  Townshend  duties  of  1767,  and  the 
tea  duties  of  1771-1773 ;  (2)  the  execution  of  the  navigation 
acts,  by  means  of  writs  of  assistance,  or  by  customhouse  officers 
as  in  the  sloop  Liberty  (1768),  or  by  naval  officers  as  in  the 
Gaspee  (1772);  (3)  attempts  to  alter  the  form  of  colonial 
governments,  as  shown  by  the  suspension  of  the  New  York 
legislature  (1767),  and  especially  by  the  repeal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter  in  1774, — apprehension  was  heightened  by  the 
Parson's  Cause  (1763),  and  the  supposed  purpose  to  send  over 
a  colonial  bishop;  (4)  a  fear  that  those  personal  rights  were 
endangered  which  were  claimed  by  Englishmen  in  England  as 
well  as  in  America ;  (5)  experience  of  the  power  of  union,  as 
shown  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  the  nonimportation 
agreements  of  1765, 1768,  and  1769,  the  resolutions  of  sympathy 
or  defiance  in  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  the  committees  of 
correspondence  of  1773;  (6)  irritation  at  the  way  in  which 
British  rulers,  colonial  governors,  and  regular  officers  looked 
down  on  the  colonists ;  (7)  the  narrowness  and  stupidity  of 
George  III.  and  other  English  leaders,  who  did  not  understand 
the  colonists,  and  pushed  the  contest  to  a  fatal  issue. 

TOPICS 

(1)  How  did  George  III.  come  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain?   Sug^ettive 

(2)  What  were  the  services  of  James  Otis  to  American  liberty  ?     **^  ^' 

(3)  Why  ought  not  the  colonial  judges  to  be  paid  by  the  home 
government  ?  (4)  Make  a  list  of  acts  of  Parliament  laying  taxes 
on  the  colonieSf  1000  to  1706.  (5)  Why  was  the  Stamp  Act  re- 
pealed? (6)  Why  should  the  colonists  object  to  the  Quartering 
Act?  (7)  What  personal  rights  did  the  colonists  have  in  1706? 
(8)  Why  did  the  colonists  object  to  control  of  their  government  by 
Parliament  ?  (9)  Was  Governor  Hutchinson  hostile  to  the  liberties 
of  Massachusetts?     (10)  Was  the  Boston  Tea  I*arty  justifiable  ? 
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(11)  Earl;  life  of  George  III.  (12)  Predlctlona  of  Amertcaa 
Indepeiidenca  before  17T6.  (13)  Accouiit  o(  the  Parsoii'a  Cause. 
(14)  Contemporary  objecUous  to  the  Stamp  Act.  (15)  Stomp  Act 
mobs.  (10)  ABaii  oi  the  aloop  Liberty.  (IT)  DeHlructioii  of  llie 
Oaspee.  (18)  I^lnciples  of  the  Wataiign  Association.  (10)  West- 
ern froQtfer  life,  1T69-1TT4.  (20)  Governor  Game's  "mandamus 
ConncilloiB."  (21)  North  Carolina  "Regulators."  (22)  Franklin 'a 
opinion  o(  tba  Stamp  Act. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BIBTH  OF  A  NEW  NATION  (1774-1776) 

Thb  last  act  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Ilepresentatiye3 
under  the  old  charter  was  to  propose  (June  17, 1774)  a  colonial 
congress,  already  informally  suggested  in  Virginia ;  and        116.  The 
delegates  were  appointed  from  all  the  colonies,  except    ^  'Ji?^'^^' 
Georgia.     This  First  Continental  Congress  met,  Septem-  gre88(1774) 
ber  5, 1774,  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  most 
distinguished  body  that  had  ever  gathered  in  America.    Among 
its  members  were  John  and  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Jay  of  New  York,  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Ed- 
mund Randolph  and  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  Charles  Carroll 
of  Maryland,  and  John  Kutledge  of  South  Carolina.      The  im- 
portant action  was  of  three  kinds :  — 

(1)  Congress  protested  in  dignified  and  loyal  phrases  against 
the  treatment  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  colonies  in  general ; 
they  respectfully  petitioned  the  king  to  remove  their  griev- 
ances, and  they  sent  out  a  series  of  addresses  explaining  the 
situation.  Except  a  few  radicals,  of  whom  Samuel  Adams  was 
the  chief,  Congress  hoped  and  expected  that  Great  Britain 
would  yield  to  this  strong  and  united  protest. 

(2)  Congress  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights  which  laid 
claim  to  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  Englishmen,  includ- 
ing a  ''Right  of  Representation  ...  in  all  Cases  of     ..         ,    ^ 

,  ,  uouTnals  of 

Taxation  and  internal  Polity,  subject  only  to  the  Negative       Congresa, 

of  their  Sovereign  " ;  and  they  enumerated  various  acts  of  ^^^'  ^^»^^^^ 
Parliament   which  they  declared    were   "infringements   and 
violations  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.'^ 
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(3)  On  October  20,  1774,  CongresB  drew  up  the  "Associa- 
tion," which  waa  an  agreement  for  a  boycott  on  an  immense 
scale :  no  British  goods  {iuchiding  slaves)  were  to  be  imported 
or  sold ;  and  after  September,  1775,  no  American  goods  were  to 
be  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  British  West 
Indies.  It  was  signed  by  fiftj-two  members  and  was  reconi- 
■  mended  to  all  the  colonies,  most  of  which  put  it  iiito  force. 
Since  no  action  by  the  colonies  could  take  away  the  legal  right 
of  the  people  to  buy,  import,  and  sell  British  goods,  the 
Association  eould  be  enforced  only  by  violence.  From  north 
to  south  there  was  an  era  of  terrorism ;   mob  methods  were 

k  called  in;  and  he  was  a  fortunate  ship  captain  wlio,  having 

arrived  in  port  witli  a  shipload  of  merchandise,  was  allowed 
even  to  sail  away  a^ain  with  his  goods  on  board. 
Meanwhile  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
broke  off  relations  with  Governor  Gage,  organized  itself  as  a 
117.  War  "Provincial  Congress"  (October  7,  1774),  and  created  a 
breakiout  Committee  of  Safety  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
oimsetti  Hancock,  which  began  to  collect  military  supplies  and 
(inS)  organize    "minutemen,"  ready  to  march  at  a   minute's 

notice.     To  break  up  the  preparations  of  the  colonists,  during 
I  ^^^  the      nter  Gage  sent 

kC   &     L  ^N,^~^iS^^^^  °  ^^  isezeijowder 

^^Ik  /  ?  ".JL-"         "i    •*  fl'viea  near  Boston 

^^H  ''~X     \     -f     i^    "^iMB  ^^    ^^^     "  ^^^     °^ 

U  ''rfL  •:i^~\,           "^^''''^ ^  j«\   "^            Revere      and      other 

I  "   ""^  "~  Ij       ^— *^%--.d       »"»^          ^^  ^^  nders  gallojied 

I  V                       '  — /^    ..  ..ZM3r»f^,f;^\     Qff  to  give  notice  that 
\    LviT    uv  Bti                                jj    (_  ^jj    troops    werp 

L  on  the  march     tl  e  object  was  to  oapt  re   I  1      Hancock  and 

I  Samuel  Adam-'  wl  n  were  staying  at  Lexint,ton  and  to  destrov 

I  military  stores  at  Concord.     At  five  o  clock  of  the  mommg  of 
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April  19,  1775,  the  British  van  of  six  companies  appeared  on 
the  green  at  Lexington  am!  found  a  line  of  provincial  militia 
drawn  up.  To  this  day  it  is  uncertain  just  how  the  tight 
began ;  an  English  officer  who  was  present  at  the  battle  saya, 
"  On  our  approach  they  dispersed  and  soon  after  firing  began  j 
but  which  party  firetl  first  I  cannot  exactly  say,  as  our  troops 
ri]^i.u,]    ,m    ..|,,„iti!i..r    3,„|    liiizzaiTLi,'    previous    tu    the    firing," 


Eiirl'a  dmwlriB,  inaJo  a  tew  dayH  lutar. 


When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  seven  patriots  were  found 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  The  responsibility  for  this  out- 
break of  open  war  goes  back  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who 
had  forced  matters  to  this  issue;  and  is  shared  by  men  like 
Samuel  Adams  and  Washington  who  were  ready  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  mother  country  ratlier  than  yield  what  they 
felt  to  l)e  Iheir  rights. 

From  Lexington  the  British  marched  seven  miles  to  Con- 
cord, where  a  body  of  militia  boldly  marehed  down  to  oppose 
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them,  and  beat  them  back  at  z 
the  statue  of  the  miiiuteoiaD. 


little  bridge  where  now  Btaads 


Ab  the  weary  British  troops 
returned  toward  Hoston  they 
were  followed  aud  harassed  hy 
the  militia,  who  ain  bushed 
them  from  behind  the  road- 
side walla  and  fences.  With 
a  total  loss  of  273  British  to 
93  Americans,  the  British  at 
last  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
guns  from  their  ships. 

The  Continental    Congress 
of  1774  called  a  Second  Conti- 
nental f'ongresa  to  meet 


118.  Union 

in  the  Sec-      in  Philadelphia,  May  10, 

„d^„o-      i„s     1,  came  together 

Congreis       in   what   is   now  Itide- 

*■        '  pendence  Hall,  burning 

with  indignation  over  the  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  fight;  and 
speedily  found  itself  the  cen- 
ter of  organization  and  resists 
ance  for  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Without  any  formal  authority  from  the  colonial  governments, 
but  supported  hy  their  good  will  and  assent,  Congress  made 
itself  a  national  government.  For  example,  from  May  to  July, 
1775,  it  forbade  certain  exportations,  ordered  a  state  of  defense, 
organized  a  post  olfice,  voted  an  American  continental  army, 
appointed  George  Washington  commander  in  chief,  authorized 
bills  of  credit,  sent  a  last  petition  to  the  king,  and  considered 
Franklin's  scheme  for  a  federal  constitution, 
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GcngRSB  abo  went  into  the  minntue  of  eoTerasient.    For 

instance,  on  a  snurle  dar  it  leceiTeu  a  T^ririoa  f7«:ui  a  loralist 

parson  in  jail;  ledoiTed  to  open  trade  wiih  the  uoii-Bri:ish 

West  Indies;  coosdered  a  re&i^rt  on  a  Fr^uoh  ar:illrrv     , 

oificer;  adTanoed  94i  .■)  to  a  CanadLm  pris^.-nrr;  a:  ivii::«?d       o  •<..-.«, 

a  eoHDBittee  to  inTCstigase  charges  a^ns:  a  niilitarv  o:ll-  "'^  •  *  '  •"  *** 

r;  and  fixed  the  par  ci  a  re^.men:al  sur^eoa  az  ^'2o  a  luourh. 

»1t  after  the  battle  of   Lexiii»:ton.   vir:u;U  war 

througfaoat  the  thirteen  colonies,  for  the  ivoi  le  of  the 

™Mjil^  and  aonthem  colonies   showed  their  sv:.::>a:hr        ..^  .^ 

119.  Th« 

widi  Masaachosetts  bv  driving  on:  their  i:over:u  r^  aud         itjot  of 
mp  provincial  Oingresses  and  eouvr:::ious  whioh    ^"^  vl«T4) 
the  gOTemment.      The  four  ^.tlier  oo:::iiieatal  oolo- 
niesy  QnebeCy  Xova  Scotia,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida, 
had  few  Engiish-speaking  pec«r>Ie  aiul  did  not  join   in   the 
leroliition,  though  repeatedly  invite* I  to  do  so. 

The  British  goTemmeDt  met  the  issue  of  war  before  it  came, 
when  Plarliament  (February  2.  l??."))  declared   that  rebel* ion 
eziated.     The  farthest  point  of  coueiliatiou  offered  by  Par- 
liament  was  Lord  North's   resolution,  to  the  etYeoc  that  no 
tazea  should  be  laid  on  the  ci'lonies  if  they  would  provide  a 
revenne  of  their  own  for  the  common  defense.     The  Americ;ui 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  a  vote  of  Conijress  settiuij    _         ,    ^ 
forth    the  necessity  of  their  takinc:   up  arms.      **C>ur       Conyrfss, 
cause  is  just,"  said  they.     "  Our  Union  is  perfect.     Our    •^"'*'  '^'  ^'''' 
internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  Assist- 
ance is  undoubtedly  attainable." 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  New  "Eng- 
land militia  streamed  into  Cambridge,  and  Gage  was  formally 
besieged  in  Boston.    Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont,  without      180.  Oui- 
waiting  for  anybody's  authority,  surprised  and  captureil         ^J^rton 
the  great  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  (May  10,  1775),  with  (1775-1776) 
an  inraluable  store  of  powder  and  other  munitions ;  and  that 
winter  forty  great  guns  from  the  fort  were  dragged  across  Kew 
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England  to  give  indispensable  aid  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  The 
road  was  now  open  directly  into  Canada,  where  tlie  French 
■were  supposed  to  be  veiidy  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  fall  of  1775  aa  expedition  under  Montgomery 
took  Montreal;  and  another  under  Benedict  Arnold  waa  joined 
by  Montgomery  bnt  just  failed  of  taking  Quebec.  The  Ca- 
nadians held  off,  for  they  did  not  understand  this  form  of 
friendship,  and  bad  no  mind  to  escbange  distant  British  rulers 
for  neighboring  American  masters,  eapecially  since  the  Quebec 
Act  of  1774  gave  them  religious  freedom  and  an  acceptable 
government 

The  siege  of  Boston  was  enlivened  June  17,  1775,  by  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  Americans,  under  Israel  Putnam 
and  William  Prescott,  made  the  bold  attempt  to  fortify  the 
high  ground  back  of  Charlestown,  commanding  Boston.  They 
fortified  Breeds  Hill,  were  ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  lost 
their  popular  genei-al  Joseph  Warren,  and  were  finally  driven 
out  of  their  intrenchments  by  the  third  desperate  assault  of 
tbe  British.  It  was  one  of  the  dearest  of  victories,  for  the 
British  lost  over  1000  troops  out  of  3000  engaged,  and 
gained  no  new  ground. 

Congress  had  already  taken  charge  of  the  siege  and  appointed 
a  new  commander  in  chief,  George  Washington,  who,  July  3, 
t776,  drew  up  the  troops  on  Cambridge  Commoii,  read  to 
them  Ilia  commission,  and  took  forma!  command.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  reorganize  the  force,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
"gave  a  pretty  good  slam"  to  some  of  the  militia  generals. 
Gradually  troops  arrived  from  the  middle  and  southern  col- 
onies. Washington  seized  tbe  commanding  position  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  and  on  March  17, 1776,  compelled  the  British 
army,  still  numbering  10,000  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  go  on 
board  the  fleet,  together  with  their  loyalist  friends;  and 
presently  they  sailed  away  to  Halifax. 

Up  to  1776  the  theory  of  the  Americans  was  that  they  were 
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fighting  simply  to  oompel  the  British  to  return  to  the  legal 
principles  of  colonial  government ;  they  still  hoped  for  an        Itl.  Iz* 
honorable  settlement  of  the  trouble.    As  the  war  went  on,     ^JSenSiid- 
they  loet  their  habitual  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  be- 
gan to  accuse  George  III.  of  all  kinds  of  gross  tyranny,  and  to 
think  of  independence. 

One  of  the  great  champions  of  independence  was  Patrick 
Henry  of  Virginia,  a  passionate,  impulsive,  iiery  man,  with 
a  reputation  for  surpassing  oratory.  It  is  a  well-founded 
tradition  that  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1774  he  exclaimed, 
"Caesar  had  his  Brutus;  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell ;  and  George 
UL — "  "Treason,"  shouted  the  Speaker.  **  Treason,  treason," 
rose  from  all  sides  of  the  room, — "  and  George  III.  may  profit 
by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
As  a  member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Patrick  Henry 
foresaw  independence.  "Government  is  dissolved,"  said  he. 
"Fleets  and  armies  and  the  present  state  of  things  show  that 
government  is  dissolved.  ...  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an 
American;"  and  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  1770  he  made 
a  magnificent  speech  ending  with  the  oft-quoted  passage,  "  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

In  the  North  the  greatest  exponent  of  inde|>endence  was  the 
astute  political  leader  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  the 
first  man  to  discover  how  much  may  be  done  in  a  democracy 
by  organizing  the  voters  and  by  preparing  work  for  town 
meetings  and  assemblies  through  caucuses  and  private  meet- 
ings.  He  induced  Boston  to  take  strong  ground  in  the  quarrel 
with  England;  in  1768  he  conceived  the  idea  of  thf  Massa- 
chusetts circular  letter  (§  110),  the  beginning  of  common  action 
among  the  colonies.  He  afterward  said  that  at  this  time  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  independence  was  the  only  remedy. 
In  the  Massachusett>i;  legislature  he  invented  tlu*  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  177li  (§  113),  and  was  himself  the  most 
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Governor  Hutchinson  oalled  him  "  Master  ol 

He  pulled  the  wires  whicli  led  to  the  Boston 
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active  member. 

the  Puppets." 
Tea  Party ;  and  in 
Congress  he  labored 
miceasinyly  for  inde- 
pendence. Though  he 
oould  destroy,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  build 
up  a  state,  and  after 
1776  he  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  private, 
except  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod as  goveruor  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  first  publio  sug- 
gestions that  the  Brit- 
I  pja.       ish  rule  had  ceased 

were    made     in 

otindB-  ^       .,      , 

pendencA       votes  ot  local  con- 

<1176-1"6>  ventions,    among 

them  one  in  Mecklen-  ^'"  *''«  P""-^"  ^^  ^^■ 

burg  County,  North  Carolina  (May,  1775).  Congress  waited 
to  see  the  result  of  their  appeal  to  the  king.  When  news 
came  (November  1, 1775)  that  the  king  would  not  even  receive 
it,  the  hope  of  any  settlement  inside  the  British  Empire  died 
away.  In  January,  1776,  appeared  the  first  widely  read  and 
effective  argument  on  this  subject  —  Thomas  Paiue's  ringing 
pamphlet,  Common  3en»e,  an  arsenal  of  arguments  against 
England  and  against  reconciliation.  "The  birth  day  of  a  new 
world  is  at  hand,"  exclaimed  Paine;  "and  a  race  of  men  .  .  . 
are  to  receive  their  portion  of  freedom."  Congress  began  to 
take  bold  ground.  In  March,  it  ordered  American  ports  thrown 
open  to  all  foreign  nations,  issued  letters  of  marque  to  pri" 
teers,  and  advised  all  the  colonies  to  disarm  the  Tories. 
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Rapidly  the  idea  of  a  formal  public  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  Congress  took  root;  and  from  March  to  May,  1776, 
four  provincial  congresses  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote 
for  the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  royal  authority.  May  15, 
on  motion  of  John  Adams,  Congress  voted  that  all  British 
aathority  in  the  colonies  ought  to  be  legally  suppressed.  June  7, 
Bidbard  Henry  Lee,  uuder  instructions  from  his  colony  of 
^t^rginia,  introduced  a  resolution  for  independence,  and  also 
lookiDg  to  a  formal  union ;  and  two  committees  were  appointed 
(June  10-12),  one  to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence,  the 
other  to  prepare  articles  of  confederation.  The  question  of 
independence  was  postponed,  to  enable  delegates  to  receive 
instructions  from  home,  for,  as  Franklin  dryly  remarked,  ^  . 
''We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang  Franklin, 
separately.^  ^^-  ^^ 

The  first  committee  appointed  as  a  consequence  of  Lee's 
resolution  comprised  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  young  delegate  from 
Virginia,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher-  123.  Deda- 
man,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.     To  Jefferson  was  given  ^Z"*^*^^ j'™ 
the  delicate  task  of  drawing  up  a  public  statement  of  the  (1776) 

reasons  for  war  and  separation.  Fortunately  he  had  a  ready 
pen,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  principles  of  free  government, 
which  were  not  peculiar  to  the  colonies,  but  were  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  English  race,  and  had  been  in  part  put 
in  form  by  the  English  philosophers  Locke  and  Ilobbes.  He 
threw  his  Declaration  of  Independence  into  three  parts  :  — 

(1)  An  announcement  of  political  principles  apj)lying  to 
all  mankind,  stated  in  the  form  of  certain  "self-evident 
truths,**  such  as  "that  all  men  are  created  equal j  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed '' 
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(2)  A  list  of  twenty-seven  grievanres,  partly  directed  to  illegal 
acta,  but  moat  of  them  uharyiiig  the  British  goverument  with 
unjustly  exercising  powers  till  then  accepted  aa  legal. 

(3)  The  liugiiig  statement  that  "Theae  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  Right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States." 

The  declaration  thua  prepared  was  reported  on  June  28,  and 
waa  for  some  days  debated  and  slightly  amended.     Meanwhile 
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Meeting  place  of  th^Caatineotal  Congress.    Ftom  an  old  print.         ^H 

the  postponed  resolution  of  independence  ($  122)  waa  forniall|H 

adopted,  July  2.     John  Adams  has  left  na  his  impreasions  of 

this  momentous  act,      "  The  second  day  of  July,  177G,  will  be 

the  most  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  . , . 

Works,  IX.    It  ought  to  he  commemorated,  as  a  day  of  deliverance,  by 

*■"  solemn  acta  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.     It  ought  to 

be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games, 

sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  iUuiuinations,  from  one  end  of 
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this  coQtiiient  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward,  forever- 
more.''  On  July  4y  1776,  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted  as  amended.  On  August  2, 
an  engrossed  copy  (still  preserved  in  Washington)  was  laid 
before  Congress  and  the  members  then  in  Congress  affixed 
their  names  to  this  document,  although  in  the  eye  of  English 
law  every  signer  was  a  traitor  and  subject  to  a  traitor*s  doom. 

For  a  time  the  Declaration  fell  heavy  on  the  people  of 
America;  it  seemed  too  bold,  too  thoroughgoing;  it  shut  the 
door  of  reconciliation;  and  nothing  but  hard  fighting  could 
give  the  proof  that  the  colonies  were  really  "  free  and  independ- 
ent states."  Even  the  flag  of  an  independent  nation  i^-as  not 
adopted  until  the  following  June.  But  the  Declaration  com- 
pelled every  thinking  man  once  for  all  to  choose  either  Parlia- 
ment or  Congress;  and  it  announced  to  foreign  nations  the 
purpose  of  the  Americans  to  do  or  die. 

'*  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,"  said  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1861,  "  and  in  fact  it  created  them  as  States."        .      _,  . 
He  meant  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  Second  Conti-        Leaflets, 
nental  Congress  organized  a  national  government  before  ^^'  ^* 

new  state  governments  came  into  being.     The  provincial      matlonof 
concrresses,  from  which  all  those  who  protested  against      the  elatte 
the  Revolution  were  shut  out,  felt  that  they  were  only 
temporary,  and  several  of  them  applied  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  know  what  to  do.     Congress  "wtiitod  till  November  3, 
1775,  when  it  advised  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  estab- 
lish a  government;  and  early  in  1776  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
vention adopted  the  first  state  constitution.      Shortly  after. 
South  Carolina  adopted   a  constitution,  while  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  thought  they  could  get  on  with 
their  old  colonial  charters,  slightly  modified. 

On  May  10, 1776,  Congress  gave  general  advice  to  the  states  to 
form  such  governments  as  will  "  best  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in 
babt's  ambb.  hist.  — 10 
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general."  Thereupoii  the  remaining  eight  colonies  (and  also 
Vermont)  all  adopted  written  constitiitiona  during  1776  and 
1777.  Massachusetts  followed  in  1780  with  the  tirat  state  con- 
stitution submitted  to  popular  vote.  With  many  variations  in 
detail  these  important  documents  agree  in  their  general  form  and 
spirit.  (1)  Each  contained  a  bill  of  rights — that  is,  a  statement 
of  the  liberties  of  tbe  individual.  (2)  Each  provided  for  a  repre- 
sentative republican  government,  including  thr^e  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  All  the  states  except  two 
created  a  legislature  of  two  houses ;  in  all,  the  legislature  was 
the  most  powerful  part  of  the  system ;  all  the  states  except 
Pennsylvania  had  a  single  governor,  chosen  by  popular  vote 
or  by  the  legislature.  (3)  None  of  the  constitutions  were 
strongly  democratic  according  to  our  ideas,  for  the  suffrage  was 
limited  to  property  owners  or  taxpayers ;  and  moat  of  tbe  states 
had  also  religious  iind  property  qualifications  for  office  Iiolders. 

(4)  In  the  fear  of  military  and  centralized  government,  all 
the  constitutions  fixed  short  terms  for  all   elective   officers. 

(5)  Several  of  them  provided  a  method  of  easy  amendment,  and 
within  ten  years  some  of  tlje  first  constitutions  were  entirely 
recast.  (6)  All  these  state  constitutions  directly  o»  indirectly 
reijognized  that  there  would  be  a  permanent  general  congress. 

The  idea  of  statehood  and  membership  in  the  Union  spread 
into  the  West.  In  1775  Richard  Henderson  of  Virginia,  with 
ISS.  r«m-  Daniel  Hoone  as  his  right-band  man,  set  up  the  Transyl- 
Luei'"'"'"'"  ^*"'*  Company,  and  bought  from  the  Cherokees  the  tract 
(1778-1777)  between  the  Cumberland  and  Kentucky  rivers  (map,  p. 
181).  Boone  was  sent  ahead  and  blazed  out  a  pack  ti-ail  known 
as  the  Wilderness  Eoad,  from  the  Holston  (upper  Tennessee) 

L  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Kentucky.  Tbe  new  settlers 
founded  Boonsboro  and  other  settlements,  and  actually  set  up 
a  government  by  a  delegate  convention.  Governor  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  violently  opposed  what  he  called  this  "infa- 
mous company  of  land  pirates  " ;  but  aftei  his  expulsion  the 
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settlement  applied  to  Congress  to  admit  it  as  a  state.    The 
people  of  the  Vaudalia  region  in  1776  also  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  make  them  "a  sister  colony  and  fourteenth      ^^  ^^^ 
province  of  the  American  confederacy."     Both  applica-         Review, 
tions  were  distasteful  to  Virginia,  which  in  1776  organized 
Kentucky  County,  with  a  county  seat  at  Harrodsburg,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Transylvania  government. 

One  new  community  succeeded  in  organizing  itself  without 
the  leave  either  of  the  parent  state  or  of  Congress.  The  people 
of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  a  tract  assigned  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  New  York,  revolted  from  New  York,  named 
themselves  Vermont,  set  up  their  own  constitution  (1777),  and 
kept  up  an  independent  government  for  fourteen  years. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  the  friends  of  independence  expect 
the  states  to  remain  separate  and  disorganized.  Already  (July 
21, 1775)  Benjamin  Franklin  had  propounded  to  Congress  126.  Artl- 
a  plan  of  union  somewhat  resembling  his  old  draft  in  ^federatiMi 
the  Albany  congress.  In  brief  outline  he  proposed  (1776-1778) 
(1)  a  common  treasury  to  be  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  colonies;  (2)  a  Congress  with  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population;  (3)  national  control  of  boundaries, 
of  peace,  of  new  colonies,  and  of  Indians.  The  second  com- 
mittee appointed  as  a  result  of  Richard  Henry  Lee\s  resolution 
of  June  7  reported  (July  12,  177G)  a  draft  of  a  confederation 
from  the  hand  of  John  Dickinson;  but  Congress  found  in  it 
many  subjects  for  disagreement  —  for  instance,  should  the 
states  be  represented  in  proportion  to  population  ?  Should 
slave  property  be  taxed?  Should  T'ongress  regulate  foreign 
commerce  ?    Should  Congress  control  the  West  ? 

Congress  completed  its  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion November  15, 1777,  and  sent  it  out  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion; but  it  was  much  weaker  than  Franklin's  proposition. 
(1)  It  emphasized  the  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence 
of  the  states.     (2)  Each  state  in  the  confederation  was  to  have 
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one  vote  in  CongrGsa.  (3)  Taxes  were  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  vaJue  of  land  in  each  state  (a  method  which  later 
proved  impracticable).  (4)  No  direct  autliority  was  given  to 
Congress  for  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes,  or  for  the 
planting  of  new  colonies. 

Katifications  eaiue  in  slowly:  after  eight  months  only  ten 
states  had  approved;  three  states,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  stood  out  because  Congress  was  to  have  no  power  to 
cat  down  the  claims  of  Virginia  to  western  lands;  and  three 
years  passed  before  they  all  yielded. 


The  change  from  oolonies  to  an  independent  nation  began 
in  1774  with  a  general  feeling  of  wrath  over  the  British  coer- 
Bum-     cive  acta  which  had  been  aimed  at  Massachusetts.     Tlie 
^  First  (Joiitinenta,!  Congress  of  1774  expressed  the  com- 

mon resentment,  and  in  the  Association  attacked  the  "  pocket 
nerve  "  of  the  British  mer- 
chants and  made  the  tirst 
general  regulation  of  com- 
merce by  America.  To 
carry  it  out,  however,  mob 
violence  was  called  in, 
and  thus  the  Revolution 
began  in  disorder.  The 
people  of  Mas  sa<;hu  setts 
organized  a  revolutionary 
government  of  their  own, 
and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  two 
parties  would  attack  each 
other. 

The  moment  came  on 
April  19, 1775,  at  Lexing- 
ton.   The  actual  .shedding 
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of  blood  by  the  troops  and  by  the  Americans  raised  an  issne 
which  the  other  colonies  must  either  take  up  or  drop^  and 
nobly  and  unselfishly  they  took  it  up.  While  Boston  was  be- 
sieged and  Canada  invaded,  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
in  May,  1775,  began  to  act  as  a  national  government,  and 
speedily  organized  an  army  and  a  navy,  appointed  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  issued  paper  money,  and  took  steps  to  form 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Unless  the  colonists  were  willing  to  yield,  they  had  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  July  4, 1776,  was  followed  by  a  scheme  of  federal 
government,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  United  States  had 
been  in  1775,  when  Congress  by  general  consent  began  to 
legislate  for  the  concerns  of  the  whole  people. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Was  the  Association  of  1774  a  good  method  of  protest?  SuffgettlTe 
(2)  How  was  the  patriot  government  of  Massacliusetts  organized  ^^  ®* 
in  1774  ?  (3)  Make  a  list  of  previous  instances  of  resistance  by  the 
colonists  to  British  authority.  (4)  What  did  the  Committees  of 
Correspondence  do  for  the  American  cause  ?  (6)  How  did  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  feel  about  the  fight  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  ?  (0)  Make  a  list  of  instructions  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  vote  for  independence.  (7)  History  of  the  United  States 
flag.  (8)  What  do  we  know  of  the  debate  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?  (9)  What  objections  were  there  to  ratifying  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  ?  (10)  Why  did  the  British  evacuate 
Boston?  (11)  Proceedings  in  Congress  July  2, 1776  —  also  July  4. 
(12)  Why  were  people  ready  for  independence  in  1770  and  not  in 
1776? 

(13)  Revolutionary  town  meetings.  (14)  Sons  of  Liberty.  Search 
(16)  A  revolutionary  mob.  (16)  Contemporary  accounts  of  ^^* 
the  LexUigton  and  Concord  fight.  (17)  Enforcement  of  the 
Aasociation.  (fy)  Opinions  of  John  Adams  on  Congress. 
(19)  Did  Washington  take  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge 
under  the  tree  now  called  the  Washington  Elm  ?  (20)  Samuel 
Adamses  opinions  of  independence.  (21)  Where  did  Jefferson 
get  his  ideas  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?    (22)  Hender- 
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aon's  Transylvania  Company.  (215)  Contemporary  t 
Bunker  Hill.  (24)  Tlie  Mecklenburg  (N.C.)  declaration  of  1775. 
(2S)  Expulsion  of  tbe  royal  governors  of  llie  cnlnnie»i.  (20)  Wlijr 
did  the  Invasion  oE  Canada  fail  ?  (27)  Facts  which  juaLlfy  aouie 
of  tlie  cbargBB  in  tbe  Ueclaratluii  of  ludepeadence.  . 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  WAR  FOB  IXDEPEXDEXCE  (1TT6-1T8S) 

Whek  war  came.  Great  Britain  seemed  to  have  an  over- 
whelming superiority  over  America  in  men  and  re-sources.     A 
small  and  vigorous  governing  class,  consisting  only  of  a       *  j|*  ^i^^ 
few  hundred  families  of  landholders,  furnished  almost  riTal 

all  members  of  Parliament  and  officers  of  the  armv  and  P**^** 
navy.  In  this  aristocracy  the  central  figure  was  King  Gci^rge 
III.,  who,  from  day  to  day,  gave  his  i>ersoual  directions  to 
Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  for  the  management  of  Par- 
liament. A  good  husband  and  father  in  an  age  of  vice,  a  kind- 
hearted  friend,  a  king  who  meant  well  bv  his  subjei*t«,  CJeorge 
III.  was  still  a  narrow,  obstinate,  and  ill-informed  man.  The 
aggressive  force  of  England  was,  moreover,  weakened  because 
several  liberal  statesmen  sided  with  the  colonics,  .\niong 
them  the  Earl  of  Chatham  solemnly  demanded  of  his  country- 
men "a  formal  acknowledgement  of  our  errors,  anil  a  ivnunci- 
ation  of  our  unjust,  ill-founded,  and  o])i)ressive  claims.'' 

Against  the  might  of  Great  l^ritain  was  0]>i)i>scil  a  iH)or 
coutitry,  with  no  manufactures  of  iron  or  cloth,  unable  to. 
make  a  musket  or  cast  a  cannon.  Yot  America  was  a  land 
of  comfort  and  prosperity.  Lafayette  wrott*  of  it,  *S^im-  r<»;i/rm;)oni. 
plicity  of  manners,  kindness,  love  of  country  and  of  111)-  '*'''•''•  ''•  "''^ 
erty,  and  a  delightful  equality  everywhere  prevails.  .  .  All 
the  citizens  are  brethren.  In  America  there  are  no  poor,  or 
even  what  we  call  peasantry."  Kvon  during  the  war  the 
colonists  made  money  from  privateering  and  West  Indian 
and  European  trade,  and  bought  the  necessary  materials  of 
war  with  their  exports. 
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The  serious  weakness  of  the  Americans  was  that  they  were 
divided;  Johu  Adaraa  later  estimated  that  fully  a  third  of 
129  Tha        ''^^  people  were  opposed  to  war,  and  still  more  strongly 
Amarieui       opposed  to  independence.      The  years    1775   and    1776 
"?*"'  were  full  of  coramotiou,  tumult,  and   violence   against 

the  loyalists.  Those  Ameiiuaua  who  still  maintained  that  the 
British  government  was  not  tyrannical  were  intimidated, 
arrested,  imprisoned,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  in  some  cases 
executed.  Aa  the  struggle  grew  fiercer,  the  colonists  passed 
laws  banishing  the  loyalists  or  confiscating  their  property. 
In  many  districts  the  struggle  was  a  civil  war  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  the  Tories,  as  the  loyalists  were  called,  were  kept  down 
by  force.  The  Tories  included  in  the  New  England  and  mid- 
dle commonwealths  most  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  former 
colonial  officials  and  their  friends,  old  officers  of  the  British 
army,  many  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  graduates  of  colleges. 
In  some  states  nearly  half  the  people  were  loyalists.  Thou- 
sands of  them  entered  the  British  army  and  fought  against 
their  brethren;  and  thoiisauds  of  families  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  other  British  colonies. 

The  British  were  overwhelmingly  superior  in  the  size  of 
their  military  and  naval  forces,  although  much  hampered  by 
UD.  Th»  tht'  necessity  of  transporting  men  and  materials  across 
riTilforoM  a  stormy  sea.  In  1776  they  had  200  ships  of  war,  and 
for  men  they  drew  ou  11,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  besides  the  loyalists.  Yet  Lord  North  committed 
the  stupid  blunder  of  hiring  30,000  Hessians,  who  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  struggle,  and  were  leased  by  their 
princes  like  so  many  cattle.     "Were  I  an  American,"  said 

L Chatham,  "  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  i 
never  —  never — never";   and  Franklin  wrote  grimly,  "The 
German  auxiliaries  are  certainly  coming;  it  is  our  bustnemf 
to  prevent  their  returning." 


mly,  "The 
JlI  bus  in  em  "m 
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Oat  of  the  3,000,000  people  in  the  colonies,  the  Tories 
and  negroes  numbered  at  least  1,200,000.  There  were  from 
300,000  to  400,000  able-bodied  patriots,  of  whom  perhaps 
150,000  served  in  the  army  at  one  time  or  another;  but  they 
probably  never  numbered  more  than  40,000  men  under  arms 
at  one  time,  and  sometimes  the  total  force  available  for  striking 
a  blow  was  not  above  5000.  Besides  troops  of  English  de- 
scent, there  were  many  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  some  Dutch, 
Jews,  French,  and  Welsh,  and  several  tbousiuul  negroes, 
especially  from  Rhode  Island.  Both  sides  made  the  moral 
and  military  mistake  of  enlisting  Indian  allies;  the  Amer- 
icans were  first  to  seek  this  dubious  aid ;  the  British  used  it 
most  effectively. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  army  was  that  the  states 
insisted  on  furnishing  militia  on  short  terms  of  service, 
instead  of  allowing  Congress  to  form  a  sufficient  regular  force 
with  national  officers,  enlisted  for  the  war.  Washington  said 
of  the  militia,  "The  system  appears  to  have  been  j^rnioious 
beyond  description.  ...  It  may  be  easily  shown,  that  all  the 
misfortunes  we  have  met  with  in  the  military  line  are  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause." 

Many  soldiers  of  fortune  drifted  over  from  Europe  to  seek 
employment,  besides  Lafayette,  a  Fi*ench  nobleman,  who 
brought  his  own  enthusiasm  and  the  silent  support  of  the 
French  government;  the  German  Baron  von  Steuben,  an 
excellent  soldier,  skillfully  drilled  the  troops  and  introduced 
improved  tactics;  the  Poles  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  and  the 
French  general  De  Kalb  were  gallant  soldiers. 

After  a  year  of  preparation,  the  British  dispatched  a  fleet 
to  take  Charleston,  but  it  was  beaten  off  (Jime  28,  1776)  by 
the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Moultrie,  in  a  fight  signalized      181.  Lonip 
by  the  heroism  of  Sergeant  Jasper.     The  main  attack         Trenton 
was  on  New  York,  near  which  Sir  William  Howe  landed  (1776-1777) 
with  20,000  men  on  Long  Island  (August  22).     Washington 
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had  never  before  maneuvered  an  army  in  the  field  or  defended 
a  country  ;  liia  force  of  18,000  men  was  badly  defeated  (August 
27),  and  only  Howe's  slowness  enabled 
him  to  esGa[>e  across  the  East  Kiver  to 
New  York.  The  British  maneuvered 
him  out  of  tbe  city,  fought  a  successful 
battle  at  While  Plains  (October  28),  and 
soon  after  captured  Tort  Washington 
on  the  north  end  of  Manhattan  Island* 
with  3000  prisoners. 

Washington  was  forced  back  aciosa 
Nert  Jersey  and  the  Delaware,  his  army 
sometimes   falling   below  3000  troops; 
for  Charles  Lee,  a  former  British  officer, 
in  command  of  7000  men,  for  a  time  dis- 
obejed  orders  to  come  to  his  aid.     Al- 
m  >3t  in  despair  Washington  wrote,  "  If 
every  nerve  is  not  strained  to  re-       w  th 
cruit  the  new  army  with  all  possi-   ton,  Wd 
ble  expedition,  I  think  the  game 
la  prettj  nearly  up,"    But  for  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Robert  Morris,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  who  raised  money  on  his  personal  credit 
to  keep  the  army  together,  the  Revolution  might  have  failed 
then  and  there. 

Washington's  indomitable  spirit  suddenly  turned  the  scale. 
To  prevent  the  British  following  hiin  to  Philadelphia  he  re- 
crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats  (December  26,  1776),  struck  the 
British  post  at  Trenton,  and  captured  1000  Hessians.  A  few 
days  later  he  auccessfiiUy  attacked  the  British  at  Princeton 
(January  3, 1777),  so  that  they  withdrew  to  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York,  and  Washington  fortified  himself  at  Morristown, 
where  at  one  time  he  had  only  1500  men.  A  compensating 
British  victory  was  the  capture  of  Newport. 


HE  VOLUTION 

In  the  spring  of  1777  the  British  planned  three  lines  of 

attack,  intended  to  out  New  England  off  from   the   middle 

isa.  Bur-     colonies:  (J)  from  Lake  Chaiuplain  to  the  Hudson  under 

c^p^Bn      General  John  Burgoyne;  (2)  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 

(1777)  Mohawk  under  Colonel  St.  Leger;  (3)  from  New  York 

up  the  river   under   Sir  William   Howe  to  join  the  northern 

forces.      In    June,    1777,    Burgoyne    started    southward   from 

Montreal  with   an  aimy   of  about  8000  men,  induding  Hes- 

Moore,  siauB;  and   he  put  forth  a  bombastic  proclamation,  in 

Am?i^.       which  he  said,  "  I  have  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  In- 

/.4H  dian  forces  under  my  direction,  .  ,  .  and  the  messengers 

of  jiifitice  and  wrath  await  them  in  the  field ;  and  devastation, 

famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror." 

"Washington  was  unable  to  leave  Howe's  front,  and  Schuyler 
was  put  in  command  to  oppose  Burgoyne,  who  nevertheless 
easily  got  as  far  as  Foi't  Edwai'd.  Here  he  found  a  hornet's 
nest.  Men  poured  in  from  near-by  New  England  until  Schuy- 
ler had  nearly  twice  as  many  troops  as  Burgoyne,  and  General 
Stark  of  New  Hampshire  beat  part  of  the  British  forces  at 
Bennington  (August  16).  Meanwhile  the  British  expedition 
to  the  Moliawk  valley  under  Colonel  St.  Leger  got  no  farther 
than  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stanwix,  because  of  the  skillful  prep- 
arations of  Schuyler  and  Benedict  Arnold  and  the  bravery  of 
General  Herkimer  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  General  Horatio 
Gates  was  now  put  in  command  of  the  American  northern 
army,  though  against  Wasliington's  judgment.  The  csfiected 
British  army  did  not  appear  from  the  lower  Hudson.  Most  of 
Burgoyne's  Indians  deserted,  and  the  British  lost  men  steadily 
in  battle  and  by  capture.  Burgoyne  was  at  last  confronted  by 
Arnold  and  others,  active  subordinates  of  the  apathetic  Gates, 
and,  after  two  hard  fights  at  Freeman's  Farm,  was  obliged  to 
Burrender  his  whole  remaining  army  at  Saratoga,  October  17, 
1777 ;  the  prisoners  were  3500  British  and  Hessian  troops,  with 
2300  volunteers  and  camp  followers.     The  defeat  was  the  turn- 
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ing  point  of  the  war,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  boastful  proc1»- 
mation-inaker  gave  the  patriot  cause  new  life.  lu  the  words 
of  a  popular  squib, 

"  Burg;<iyne,  alas  I  anknowinc  future  fatfs, 
Could  (orce  his  way  through  wijods,  but  nut  iliriiugh  Gales," 


iDJured  by  can  hod 


Chew  House.  Oermantowk. 
bAiU  in  biittlK  of  GermADtowti,  ITTT;  still  standing. 


Probably  Howe  might  have  prevented  Burgoyne'a  captura 
by  advancing  up  the  Hudson ;  but  he  was  induced  to  plan  a 
separate  campaign  for  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia.  1)3.  TIm 
In  Augnat  he  landed  with  18,000  men  at  the  head  of  ^ 
the  Chesapeake;  Washington  with  his  11,000  men  was  plila(lT7T) 
unable  to  stop  htm,  and  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  at  the 
river  Brandywine  (September  11, 1777),  Two  weeks  later  tha 
British  occupied  Philadelphia,  and  Washington's  bold  attempt 
to  dislodge  them  by  a  surprise  at  Germantown  (October  4)  was 
a  failure. 


^■^^^ 
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Disregarding  the  military  maxim  that  the  object  of  cam- 
paigns is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  aiiuy,  Howe  was  content  to 
capture  the  lower  forts  and  thus  to  clear  the  Delaware  of  foes, 
and  he  then  sat  down  for  a  comfortable  wintpr  in  Philadelphia. 
Thousands  of  Jerseymen  and  Pennsylvanians  thought  the  war 
was  over  and  gave  in  their  allegiance;  but  Washington  did 
not  know  when  he  was  beaten,  and  took  up  winter  quarters 
at  Valley  Forge,  above  the  city,  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Kewport,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  all  held  by  the 
British,  and  reinforcements  and  supplies  came  to  them  steadily 
1B4    Villej  ^''"^"^  °'*'^^  '■''^  s^^  while  Washington's  army  at  Valley 
TOTgo  Forge  was  living  miserably  in  a  camp  village  of  log  huts. 

Fuel  was  plentiful,  but  food  and  clothing  were  scanty,  not 
because  there  was  any  scarcity  in  the  country,  but  because  so 
many  of  the  neighboring  people  were  disaffected,  and  the  roads 
were  so  bad  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bring  supplies 
which  were  stored  only  a  few  miles  away.  At  one  time,  out 
of  a  force  of  at  most  11,000  men,  2898  were  reported  unable 
to  go  on  duty  for  want  of  clothing.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the 
Conteir^ora-  troops  was  excellent,  as  one  of  the  officers  wrote ;  "  See 
riM,  II.  set  jijg  pof,;.  Soldier  ...  if  barefoot  he  labours  thro'  the 
Mud  &  Cold  with  a  Song  in  hia  Mouth  extolling  War  & 
Washington  —  if  his  food  be  bad  —  he  eats  it  notwithstand- 
ing with  seeming  content," 

One  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  soldiers  was  the  bad  man- 
agement of  the  commissary  ofdcers  ;  back  of  that  was  the  weak- 
ness of  Congress,  of  which  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  "  Their 
conduct,  with  respect  to  the  army  especially,  is  feeble,  indecisive 
and  improvident."  It  was  a  time  of  great  losses ;  nine  hundred 
American  merchant  vessels  had  already  been  taken  ;  thousanda 
of  men  had  lost  their  lives  or  were  prisoners  in  barbarous  prison 
ships,  or  had  returned  home  wounded  or  diseased.  The  states 
huug  back,  each  hoping  that  other  states  would  furnish  the 
necessary  meu,  and  therefore  Congress  lost  spirit  and  influence. 
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The  one  beacoa  light  which  shone  steadily  was  General 
George  Washington.  Every  other  Revolutionary  hero  and 
patriot  could  have  been  replaced ;  Washington  alone  was  ^39,  Qeorn 
the  indispensable  man.  He  waa  a  Virginian,  and  hia  Washing- 
appointment  gave  confidence  to  the  southern  states  j  he 
was  a  soldier  who  outranked  in  service  and  experience 
nearly  all  the  other  officers  in  the  army ;  he  was  careful  of  hia 
men ;  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  industry  and  mastery  of 
details,  keeping  up  correspondence  all  over  the  country.  As  a 
general  Washington  showed  a  splendid  pertinacity;  he  learned 
by  his  own  defeats ;  if  beaten  in  one  place,  he  would  reappear 
in  another.  He  was  extraordinarily  long-su&ering  and  patient, 
and  he  had  a  magnificent  temper ;  that  is,  though  naturally 
hot  and  impetuous,  he  kept  himself  under  rigid  control,  except 
when  a  crisis  came,  and  on  such  occasions,  a  eontempo-  Fori,  Tntm 
tary  records,  "  Washington  swore  like  an  angel  from  wa*^^ 
heaven."  Um,xii 

Washington  bore  personal  slights  with  wonderful  dignity 
He  wrote  to  Congress  of  "  the  wounds  which  my  feelings  aa 
an  officer  have  constantly  received  from  a  thousand  things, 
that  have  happened  contrary  to  my  expectation  and  wishes." 
Especially  did  he  shine  out  in  the  so-called  Conway  Cabal  of 
17T8,  the  purpose  of  which  waa  to  put  Gates,  "the  hero  of 
Saratt^a,"  over  his  head  The  cabal  fell  to  pieces  when 
a  letter  from  Conway  was  made  public,  in  which  he  said, 
"  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak 
General  and  bad  counflellors  would  have  mined  it."  Gates 
shortly  after  withdrew  from  command  in  the  field. 

After  all,  the  greatest  of  Washington's  qualities  was  a 
ragged  manliness  which  gave  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
even  of  his  enemies.  Though  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  military 
foroe,  nobody  ever  for  a  moment  believed  that  he  would  use  it 
to  secure  power  for  himself.  Wisdom,  patience,  and  personal 
infiuetice  over  men  were  wonderfully  united  in  Washington — 
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the  greatest  man  in  the  Eevolution,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Lincoln,  the  greatest  of  all  AmericanB. 

The  capture  of  Eurgoyne  saved  the  i-epublic,  because  it  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  French  government,  which  for 
18S.  Th«       three  years  had  been  damaging  its  enemy,  Great  Britain, 
sUiBoce         ^^  secret  aid  in  arms  and  money  to  the  revolted  colonies. 
(1776-17781   In  1775  Silas  Deane  was  sent  over  to  France;    he  was 
followed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  as  the  principal  one  of 
three  commissioaers,  brought  about  two  treaties,  signed  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1778,  with  the  following  principal  provisions ;  (1 )  these 
treaties  recognized  the  "  United  States  of  Noith  America  "  as 
an  independent  power;  (2)  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
gave  to  the  vessels  of  each  power  large  privileges  in  the  ports 
of  the  other;  (3)  the  treaty  of  alliance  (the  only  one  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States)  provided  that  the  two  powers 
should  make  common  cause  against  Great   Britain  till  the 
independence  of  tlie  United  States  should  be  secured. 

England  tried  to  head  off  these  treaties  with  France  by  Lord 
North's  third  plan  of  conciliation,  by  which  Parliament  repealed 
the  tea  duty  and  the  act  suspending  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, and  promised  not  to  lay  any  taic  or  send  any  troops 
without  the  consent  of  America.  In  June,  1778,  British  cora- 
missionei's  came  over  to  treat  for  peace  on  these  terms; 
but  Congress  replied  that  "  they  claim  a  right  to  alter  our 
charters  and  establish  laws,  and  leave  us  without  any  security 
for  our  lives  or  liberties."  The  real  reason  for  refusal  was 
that  the  treaty  with  France  seemed  to  insure  indejiendence. 
The  news  that  a  French  fleet  was  coming  to  America  obliged 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (who  had  supei-seded  General  Howe)  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia,  lie  retired  through  New  Jersey;  but 
-with  his  usual  vigilance  Washington  followed  and  attacked  at 
Monmouth  (June  28,  1778).  The  treasonable  disobedience  of 
General  Charlfs  Lee  brought  about  a  drawn  battle;  but  the 
British  retired  to  New  York,  and  they  made  no  more  general 
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csm|nigii5  ind  fon^t  no  mare  pttdud  battles  in  tlie  Xoith, 
except  fbnjB  on  the  eoasc 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  nanl  strength  of  £ngba:.d, 
the  AmeiicaDS  fought  veil  and  snce«ssfal!j  at  sesu     In  177%^ 
Congress  organized  the  first  naral  foive  oat  of  meivhant       |^  ^Im 
vessels ;  and  in  1776  Esek  Hopkins  was  put  in  coznni;inil       ^^Tf  umI 
of  a  national  squadron  of  small  ships,  which  raided  the 


town  of  New  Providence  in  the  Bahamas.  Several  of  (IT7*-I7t0) 
the  states  also  commissioned  ships  of  war  of  their  own ;  but 
during  the  whole  war  the  Americans  never  built  a  single  ship 
which  could  fight  the  ordinary  three-decker  ship  of  the  line,  of 
which  Great  Britain  had  about  120.  The  greater  jvirt  of  our 
naval  warfare  was  carried  on  by  privateers.  From  177i>  to 
1778  the  Americans  took  British  merchantmen  to  the  value  of 
nearly  ten  million  dollars;  in  1777  alone  320  British  men^hant- 
men  were  taken;  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  American  navv 
was  driven  off  the  sea,  and  the  British  and  loyalist  privateers 
captured  hundreds  of  American  vessels. 

After  the  French  alliance,  naval  conditions  were  ehangeil. 
In  August,  1778,  the  French  fleet  api>eared,  bloi^kaded  Now 
York,  and  then  took  part  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  New- 
port The  treaty  also  opened  the  way  for  the  most  dashing  of 
all  the  American  naval  commanders  of  the  time,  John  Paul 
Jones,  for  whom  the  French  government  fitted  out  a  little  tloot^ 
including  an  old  merchantman,  the  Bon  Homme  RichanL  With 
this  craft  Jones  cruised  in  the  North  Sea,  and  attacked  and 
took  the  Serapis,  a  forty-four-srun  ship  of  the  British  navy 
(September,  1779),  the  first  instance  of  a  square  fight  between 
American  and  British  cruisers,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
Americans.  In  American  waters,  however,  the  United  States 
could  do  little  but  look  on  while  the  French  and  British  fleets 
fought  each  other  in  the  West  Indies,  or  off  the  American  coast 
The  Spaniards  joined  in  the  war  in  1779,  and  the  Dutch  in  1780| 
and  did  their  best  to  keep  the  British  navy  busy. 
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Daring  1779  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Revolutionary  War ;  but 
by  a  gallant  surprise  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne''  (July  1(>)  over- 
powered the  British  post  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson.  .«g 
A  year  later  the  patriot  cause  almost  perished  through        Arnolds 
the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  a  brave  officer,  veteran  of         **^  **' 
many  battles,  who  thought  he  had  been  slighted.     lie  askeil 
the  command  of  the  important  post  of  West  Point,  in  order 
to  betray  it  for  $i^,000  and  a  major  genei-aVs  ooniniission. 
Fortunately  the  British  agent,  ^Fajor  John  Amlre,  was  taken 
at  the  critical  moment  (September  23.  1780) ;  West  Point  was 
saved,  and  with  it  the  line  of  connnunieation  with  New  Eng- 
land.    Since  Andrd  was  traveling  through  the  American  lines 
in  disguise,  he  was  a  spy,  and  was  justly  executed  as  a  spy, 
though  his  captors  bore  tribute  to  his  brave  and  manly  char- 
acter.    Arnold  received  the  promised  reward  from  the  Rritish. 

In  1780  the  British  changed  their  plan  of  warfare  by  attiU'k- 
ing  the  southern  states.    Savannali  had  alrcaily  bt»en  taken  (De- 
cember, 1778), and  a  royal  government  set  ui>  in  (ieorgia.      139.  Cam- 
An  expedition  under  the  French  admiral  D'Kstaing,  in   ^**^gouth 
co<)peration  with  a  land  force  under  General  Ijincoln,  in  (1778-1780) 
1779  was  unable  to  recover  Savannali.     With  trcK)ps  set  free 
by  the  evacuation  of  Newport,  Charleston  was   besiegt^l  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis,  with  about 
13,000  men,  and  by  the  renowned  loyalist  cavalry  commander, 
Tarleton.     On  May  12,  1780,  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  city,  with  its  whole  garrison  of  about  tSOOO. 

The  British  command  in  the  Carol inas  was  now  intrusted 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  an  experienced  officer  who  had  strongly 
advised  a  southern  campaign.  IIo  began  to  push  into  the  in- 
terior, and  Tarleton  broke  up  the  remnant  of  the  American 
southern  army  at  Waxhaw  Creek;  but  Marion  and  Sumter, 
with  militia,  irregular  troops,  and  guerrillas,  somehow  kept 
the  field.  The  effort  of  Cornwallis  to  establish  a  loyal  govern- 
menti  and  to  enroll  loyalist  troops,  led  to  a  fearful  condition 
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of  partisan  warfare,  marked  by  exeesaea  on  both  sides.  To 
stem  this  invasion,  Washington  sent  De  Kalb  from  the  Xorth 
to  HUlaboro,  North  Carolina;  but  Congress  called  Horatio 
Gates  from  his  inactivity  to  take  command.  Gates  formed  the 
project  of  seizing  Camden,  oecnpied  by  the  Btitiah  as  an  im- 
portant strategic  point.  With  1400  regular  troops  and  IGuO 
militia,  he  moved  on  Cornwaliis's  force  of  2000  men  August 
16,  1780  J  the  Aiiiericnn  army  waa  routed  with  a  loss  of  2000 
men.  DeKalb  was  killed,  and  the  "hero  of  Saratoga"  ran 
away  like  any  poltroon, 

Cornwallis  now  set  aboiit  the  syatematic  conquest  of  North 
Carolina,  but  a  force  of  IL'OO  loyalist  troops  under  Ferguson 
was  trapped  by  the  militia  and  destroyed  or  taken  at  Kings 
Mountain  (October  17).  This  important  battle  was  won  by 
western  settlers,  under  John  Sevier,  and  was  the  chief  blow 
struck  by  the  West  in  the  Eevolution. 

The  winter  of   1780-1781   was  again  very  hard  for  the 
American  army,  and  bodies  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Kew 
140.  From    Jersey  "line"  mutinied  for  lack  of  pay.    Washington 
Charleaton     realized  that  his  objective  was  the  Britisli  army  wherever 
towa  ''■  "3,3  to  be  found,  and  Bent  General  Nathauael  Greene  to 

U78D-1TB1}  ^g^Q  command  in  the  South,  the  principal  seat  of  hostili- 
ties. Cornwallis  still  held  the  advanced  positions  of  Augusta 
and  Ninety-six,  but  was  harassed  by  the  regulars  under  Marion, 
Henry  Lee,  and  Morgan.  Greene  sent  Rforgan  to  attack  a 
column  of  Cornwallis'a  army  under  Tarleton,  who  was  com- 
pletely beaten  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  (January  17, 1781). 
The  two  armies  then  manenvered  northward.  Cornwallis  suf- 
fered severely  at  Guilford  (March  15),  was  unable  to  maiiitaia 
his  communications,  and  fell  back  to  the  coast  at  Wilmington. 
Most  of  North  Carolina  was  thus  lost  to  the  British ;  and 
Greene  soon  made  himself  master  of  inland  South  Carolina. 
Cornwallis  made  up  his  mind  to  invade  Virginia,  where  there 
was  already  a  British  force  onder  Benedict  Arnold  aud  Phillips. 


THB  WAR  FOK  INDEF^XDEXCE  17^ 

WaahingioQ  aided  Ms  fmnds  in  the  S^xiih  bj  lioIdin«r  tlie 
British  forces  in  Xew  York,  aa-i  he  sen:  LafiTrice  :o  cv^ntrv^nt 
the  enemr  in  Tiiginia;  bGi  Lafavetre  c>xilvi  noi  pi>?Trni  the 
junction  of  Comvallis^s  and  Arnold's  tr«>f«s,  and  the  British 
army  fortified  itself  at  Yorktown  to  avait  rei&ifon>einenis  from 
New  York.  At  this  critical  monient  a  Fieacb  fleet  under 
De  Grasse  blockaded  the  Chesapeake,  repulsed  a  Bririsb  fleet 
bearing  regnfovcements  from  New  York,  and  landed  3000 
Froich  titK>ps ;  while  Washington  at  the  right  moment  made 
a  brilliant  dash  aoathward  from  the  Hudson  with  2iXX^  Ameri- 
cans and  4000  Frenchmen  under  Boebambeau,  to  close  in  the 
net  on  the  land  side. 

October  19, 1781,  after  a  spirited  siege,  Comwallis  surren- 
dered his  whole  armr  of  TCKK)  men.  Nine  months  later  the 
British  gave  np  SaTannah ;  and  soon  after  evaouated  Charles- 
ton. After  seven  campaigns  the  British  held  no  territory  of 
the  original  thirteen  United  States  except  New  York  city. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Congress  gave  to  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes  the  paternal  sa}>ervision  which  thoy  had 
been  accostomed  to  receive  from  the  British.     Congress        141.  Tht 
appropriated  money  for  presents,  appointed  superintend-         i^diani 
ents  of  Indian  affairs,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  (1775-1779) 
civilize  the  tribes.     But  the  principal  relation  with  the  Indians 
was  to  repel  border  warfare  in  three  different  regions. 

(1)  The  southwestern  Indians  attacked  the  Wataug;\  settle- 
ment in  1776,  and  harried  the  frontier,  till  the  South  Carolina 
l^slature  offered  £75  for  every  Indian  scalp.  The  Cherokeos 
were  beaten  for  the  time,  and  made  treaties  with  the  states 
concerned. 

(2)  The  northern  states  felt  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
when  the  loyalist  leader  Butler,  with  a  force  of  Tories  and 
Indians,  descended  on  Wyoming  Valley,  INMinsylvania  (tluly, 
1778),  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  Later,  ho  and 
Joseph  Brant,  a  Mohawk  chief,  led  a  force  of  Iroquois  to  raid 
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Cherry  Valley,  New  York  (November,  1778).  Aa  a  punishment 
and  aa  example,  Congress  dispatched  an  expedition  under 
General  .Sullivan,  who  marched  up  into  the  territory  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  1779,  defeated  the  Indiana  and  their  white 
allies,  and  laid  waste  their  whole  country.  The  Iroquois  were 
so  reduced  in  numbers  and  prestige  by  the  war  that  they  never 
again  became  a  force  in 
American  affairs. 

(3)  The  middle  fron- 
tier was  harassed  by  a 
mixed  force  of  loyalists, 
Indians,  and  renegade 
whites,  including  the 
notoiious  Simon  Girty, 
under  direction  of  Heury 
Hamilton,  commander  of 
the  British  posts  in  the 
Northwest. 

Could  not  the  tables 
be   turned    by  attacking 

143  Oon,      '^^    little    British 

quaat  of         posts  in  the  Nortli- 

ths  north-  ,  .  , 

west  west,  —  in     which 

,1778-1778)  there  were  few  Eng- 
lish and  only  sis  thousand  French  and  French  half-breeds, — 
thus  to  stop  the  Indian  raids,  and  give  a  blow  to  British  pres- 
tige 1  Among  the  settlers  in  Kentucky  associated  with  Boone 
was  George  Rogers  Clark,  an  excellent  backwoodsman  and 
experienced  in  Indian  fighting.  He  was  but  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  neither  money  nor  men;  and  no  story  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  is  more  romantic  or  improbable  than  his  con- 
ception of  such  an  invasion  and  his  success  in  carrying  it  out 
Governor  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia  authorized  him  to  attack 
the  British  post  at  Kaskaskia,  not  far  from  St.  Louis.    With 


GborqI':  Rookrs  Clark,  a 

From  a  cootemporary  portrait. 
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about  100  men,  he  floated  down  the  Ohio  Biver,  and  then 
maxched  100  inilea  acroHs  the  country,  aurpiised  and  took 
Kaskaskia,  (July  4, 1778),  and,  a.  few  days  later,  Uahokia  —  in 
both  cases  without  taking  or  losing  a  life. 

The  larger  post  of  St.  Vincent,  or  Vincenues,  on  the  \\'al)ash, 
was  also  ready  to  yield,  wheu  tlie  Biitisb  coniniattdei-  Hamil- 
toa  returned  from  an  absence  and  made  prejiarations  to  teach 


the  Kentnckians  a  lesson.  Olark  was  too  quick  for  him.  As 
he  had  not  Keiituckiana  pnough  for  further  operations,  he 
enlisted  and  trained  the  French  residents,  whom  !ie  won  over 
by  giving  them  religious  and  civil  liberty.  These  forces  he 
used  in  an  incredible  march  across  a  country  drowned  by  a 
flood,  and  an  attack  on  Vincennes  (February,  1779),  which 
snrrendered  without  a  fisht.  The  Spaniards,  after  retaking 
the  small  Gulf  posts  which  dominated  the  Floridas,  attempted 
to  share  in  tlie  Northwest,  and  sent  an  expedition  from  St 
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Louis  to  raid  the  British  fort  of  St.  Joseph,  in  what  is  now 
nortberQ  Indiana. 

Since  Clark  carried  a  commiasion  from  Virginia,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  her  name,  the  whole  area  north 

143  Claims  '^^  *'^^  Ohio  was  made  into  the  county  of  Illinois  by  the 

totbaWeat  Virginia  government  (October,  1778),  and  a  "county 
lieutenant"  was  sent  out  to  govern  it  The  Virginia 
olaim  rested  partly  on  an  attempt  to  reciu-  to  the  charter  ot 
1609  (annulled  iu  1624),  with  ita  uncertain  phrase,  "up  into 
the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest." 
If  that  charter  still  had  force,  the  Massachusetts  grant  of  1629 
(annulled  in  1G84)  and  the  Connecticut  charter  of  1662  must 
also  be  valid ;  and  they  covered  part  of  the  territory  within 
the  Virginia  claim.  The  Caroliuas  had  as  good  a  charter  claim 
as  Virginia,  through  their  grants  of  1663  and  1665  (though 
surrendered  in  1729) ;  and  Georgia  in  its  charter  of  1732  (sur- 
rendered in  1752).  New  York,  not  to  be  outdone,  came  in  with 
a  claim  for  indefinite  territory  between  the  Kentucky  River  and 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Six  Nations,  who  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 
Contrary  to  these  conflicting  claims  under  old  charters  was 
a  cominon-sense  argument  of  national  rights.  The  conquest  of 
the  West  was  possible,  and  could  be  permanent,  only  through 
keeping  the  British  busy  on  the  coast.  Hence  several  of  the 
states  which  had  no  western  claims  refused  to  ratify  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  till  Virginia  should  yield.  Even  after  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  ratified,  Maryland  stood  out  for  the  great 
national  principle  that  the  wild  land  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
war  belonged  to  no  state,  but  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
As  a  pledge  that  the  lands  should  be  used  for  all  the  states, 
Congress  passed  a  momentous  vote  (October  10,  1780)  that 

jotirnaitof    "The  unappropriated  lands  which  may  be  ceded  to  .  .  . 

Coagrtiti       the  United  States  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  commoti 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into 
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distiDCt  repuUifliB  ititeB,  wlixli  diiill  bwicne  isescbcts  of 
the  fedenl  union.''  Xev  Totk  ud  Vir^ijk  prosnised  to  c^^ 
at  least  a  part  of  their  ciaims,  imd  witl>oGt  valine  f  co*  the 
matter  to  be  setded,  Jlairlaad  ratified  the  Articles  oi  Ccvified- 
eration  (Mareh  1,  1781). 

During  this  dispute,  tiie  Northwest  fell  into  coahisioo.  The 
Virginian  local  authorities  made  exuaTa^ant  land  grants*  and 
the  French  were  much  discontented.     Irregular  fighting      144.  Q«v- 


went  cm  with  the  Indians,  and  in  1782  the  Christian  In-  ^'JS  ir«rt 
dians  at  GnadenhQtten,  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  were  (ITTt-lTiS) 
massacred  in  cold  Uood  hx  militia  from  PennsYlT;uii;i.  South 
of  the  Ohio  River  conditions  wew  better.  A  new  center  of 
settlement  was  planted  in  1779,  at  yashK^rough  (N:\sh villo'^; 
and  the  next  year  a  permanent  settlement  was  moiie  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  named  Louisville  for  Louis  XVL,  king 
of  France.  Emigration  flowed  across  the  mountains  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  till  the  western  population  was 
nearly  forty  thousand;  and  some  of  the  inhabitiUit^  jH^ti* 
tioned  Congress  to  make  Kentucky  and  Illinois  a  state. 

When  Lord  North  heard  of  the  Yorktown  surrtMuler  (p.  179) 
he  cried  out,  "Oh,  God,  it  is  all  over."    The  nierohants  in  Kng- 
land  had  suffered  enormous  losses  by  captures  of  their     j^^  Ftaot 
shipping,  and  therefore  strongly  urged  a  i>eaoe  ;  ami  the       andlnd*- 
king  wrote  to  Lord  North  (March  27,  1782),  "  At  last  the  ^^^gg  ^^gg^ 
fatal  day  has  come  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  .,    . 
and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  of  the  House  of    nv*, //.  rt:v» 
Commons  have  drove  me  to."      He  was  obliged  to  acuM^pt  a 
Whig  ministry,  which  was  determined  to  end  the  war  on  such 
conditions  as  would  prevent  its  breaking  out  again. 

A  strong  commission — Franklin,  John  Adams,  tlohn  Jay, 
and  Henry  Laurens — was  sent  to  represent  their  country  at 
Paris,  where  the  general  peace  was  to  bo  made.  Tlumgh 
their  instructions  provided  that  the  envoys  should  tiike  no 
steps  without  the  approval  of  the  French  governmenti  they 
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became  satisfied  that  the  French  rlicl  not  desire  to  give  a  good 
boiuidary  weat  of  the  Appalaijhiuiia.  In  coiiault^tion  in  their 
rooms  one  day,  Franklin  said  to  Jay,  "  Would  you  break  your 
iiistructlona  ?  "  "Yes,  as  I  break  this  pipe."  The  pipe  went 
into  the  five,  and  the  instnictious  were  ignored ;  au  unex- 
pectedly favorable  treaty  vrith  Great  Britain  was  eecured 
without  the  aid  of  France,  under  date  of  November  30,  1782. 
The  same  treaty  was  made  "  definitive  "  in  September,  1783. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  a^  follows:  (1)  the 
northern  boundaiy  was  in  great  part  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lakes ;  (2)  the  Mississippi  was  made  the  western  boundary, 
thus  including  not  only  Clark's  conquest,  but  the  remaining 
British  posts  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  whole  Southwest; 
(3)  the  southern  boundary  was  the  31st  parallel;  south  of 
that  line  Spain  received  back  the  Floridas;  (4)  "the  right 
to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Hanks  of  Newfound- 
land" was  acknowledged,  together  with  the  "liberty"  to  land 
and  cure  fish  on  the  neighboring  coast  of  Canada;  (5)  debts 
due  to  British  merchants  from  American  eorrespondeuta  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  were  to  Im  valid ;  (6)  Congress  was  to 
recommend  the  states  to  receive  and  treat  well  the  loyalists 
who  had  not  taken  arms  in  the  British  service ;  (7)  the  British 
agi-eed  not  to  take  away  "  negroes  or  other  property." 

After  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  the  American  army  had 
to  be  kept  together  until  peace  was  assured.  WMle  the 
troops  lay  at  Newburg,  New  York,  some  officers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  delay  of  Congress  to  vote  them  a  cash 
bonus,  issued  the  so-called  Newburg  Addresses,  urging  their 
comrades  to  refuse  to  disband.  A  few  words  from  Washing- 
ton calmed  the  difficulty,  and  Congress  voted  to  the  officers  full 
pay  for  five  years,  and  afterwards  made  large  land  grants  to 
the  common  soldiers.  In  the  spring  of  17S.'J  the  troops  were 
disbanded;  Ijfew  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  November 
25, 1783,  and  the  Revolutionary  War  was  happily  over. 


I  WAK  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 


Thongli  crops  were  good  and  bnsinesa  fairly  prosperous 
throughout  the  var,  both  the  states  and  Congress  had  a  hard 


collected  with   difficulty;  they  issued  $210,000,000  of 

paper  money,  which  was  mostly  never  redeemed ;  they  rt77«-1780) 

fized  prices  in  paper  money  and  punished  those  who  refused 

to  receive  it;  they  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  loyalists; 

they    borrowed     money, 

and  could  not  pay   the 

interest 

National  finances  an* 
der  Congress  were  rather 
worse  than  those  of  the 
states.   (1)  Congress  bor- 
rowed money  in  Bereral 
ways:  in  interest-bearing 
bonds;  in  loans  from  for- 
eign goremments ;  in  cer- 
tificates of  debt  issued  to  ofRcers  and  other  publn-  crMitors. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  dtbt  thus  acenniulated  aujoTinte-i  to 
about  $36,000,000.     (2^  Conjr.-ss  rais^-d  aU,ut  S<,,(}'>(),W>  by 
"requisitions"  on  the  states,  whi'h  wivie  virtually  taxes;  j'art 
of  this  was  paid,  not  in  ca-^h.  bit  in  '■  iu'l'-nt-,"  a  kind  of  ■on- 
pons  for  interest  on  the  natii-ual  Jf-l.t.     i3j  Fnit;ce  frff'ly  '.-ave 
to  Congress  about  S2,00<'',0<:iO  ft  enable  it  to  lieeji  y-i  th-  war, 
besides  lending  large  sums  lat-^r,  un'ler  Fraiiklm'^  ijiflnTn-e. 
(4)  A  few  huiidr^  thi.usan'l  -loHars  w-r<;  raised  by  louf-ries 
carried   on   for   the   pr^^fit   of  tli"   Unit'-'l    StaH-s.      (5;    The 
main  resource  of  Con^'res-i  wa;;   fiajier  nion*-y,  of  whicii   the 
first  issue  was  ma-Je  iti  Jr.nc.  ITT.'i:  th'-n  i-very  f<-w  nionths 
thereafter  rill  the  total  was  ? 242/(00,0' Kl.     Ii:  177*1  it  l^!,'aa 
to  depreciate;  in  1778  it  went  down  to  abo-it  twelve  cent* 
on  the  d<dlar,  rallied  a  little  after  the  Fr^n-h  treaty,  and 
then  went  on  down,  down,  till  half  a  yard  of   broadcloth 
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coat  $200.  In  1780  Congress  redeemed  about  half  the  issue 
at  two  and  a  half  cents  on  the  dollar  and  issued  new  uotes, 
which  went  on  the  saiue  downward  way,  till  in  1781  a  specie 
dollar  would  buy  a  thousand  dollars  in  continental  currency,  aojl 

Partoi'nr  "  ^P*'  money  became  bo  cheap,  ^^M 

nWtLegaeu  Folks  wouldn't  count  it,  butaaid,  •  a  heap.'"  ^^ 

The  paper  money,  both  stat«  and  national,  waa  really  a  bind 
of  taxation.  Congress  got  about  forty  million  dollare'  worth  of 
supplies  and  of  soldiers'  aerviues  for  paper  notes  which  were 
never  redeemed,  and  therefore  caused  that  amount  of  toss  to 
the  people  through  whose  hands  they  passed. 


In  the  Iiostilities  which  lasted  from  1775  to  1781  the  British 
had  the  most  ships,  yet  tiiey  could  not  break  up  the  American 
147.  8mn-     privateering.     They  had  the  most  men,  yet  never  routed 
"""^  an  American  army  except  at  Camden,  and  never  captured 

a  large  force  except  at  Fort  Washington  in  1776  and  Charles- 
ton in  1780.  On  the  other  hand  the  Americana  took  the  whole 
army  of  Burgoyne  in  1777  and  of  Cornwallis  in  1781,  The 
British  expected  the  loyalists  to  make  their  task  easy,  but 
although  about  twenty  thousand  entered  the  British  service, 
the  only  loyalist  insurrection  which  seriously  hampered  the 
patriots  was  in  the  Carolinas.  The  British  occupied  and  had 
to  give  up  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newport,  and  Savannah.  The 
Americans  failed  in  Canada,  but  seized  a  large  part  of  the  north- 
western country,  a  prize  worth  ten  Canadas. 

The  British  were  marvelously  weak  in  generals,  while  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Lafayette,  Marion,  and  Sumter  are  enrolled 
among  the  world's  great  aoldiers.  The  British  were  divided 
in  Barlianjent,  but  English  public  opinion  sup[>orted  the  king, 
while  America  was  split  by  the  loyalists.  Great  Britain  had 
a  strong,  long-established  government,  but  the  United  States 
had  to  form  its  confederation  under  fire;  and  till  March  1, 


ffbEWadmigtaD,  wbo 
bad  tlia  ooimige  md 
dill  to  < 

troops,  ihe  jMtieDA  to 
lead  Congress  and  tfae 
states,  and  tke  hen>- 
isjii  to  stand  to  his 
gUDs  till  the  Tet;'  last 
Hia  leadership  was  a 
proof  that  the  Ameri- 
can RevolBtioa  vas  a 
righteous  cause. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  CON'FEDERATION   (1T$1-IT8B) 

Maxt   writers    hfive   laid   stress  on 
July  4,  irvfi,  the  datt?  of  the  Devloru- 
lion    of    Indepeodeuve,    A3    the       i^i 
great  tumiDg  poiut  of  Ainericaii     Ooat»dmkfl 
hislorj'j  but  the  date  when  tlie 
Aiticlds    of    Confederaiiou    for-  UIM)  j 

sially  went  Into  effect  —  Maroh  1,  ITf-i 
—  is  eipally  imjHirtaiit,  for  it  nitu'ks 
i.lif  U->.'iiitiiugof  a  I'Oiistitiitional  iiniuu. 
Tile  government  was  crudely  organised 
into  three  departments. 

(1)  Everything  was  eent«r«l  in  a 
Congress  of  delegates  appointed  by, 
and  responsible  to,  the  state  legisla- 
tures, each  delegation  taating  one  vote. 
Congress  sat  always  in  aeci-et  session. 
Sfven  state  delegations  conenrring 
rould  pass  resolutions  and  ordiiiiinues, 
but  on  all  vital  questions  niiio  Htat.eB 
had  to  vote  in  the  iiffinnative  to  make 
a  constitutional  majority. 

(2)  The  supremacy  of  Congress  made 
it  something  like  the  present  British 
Parliament,  for  it  ereated  all  the  execu- 
tive offices,  and  commissioned  all  offi* 
cials,  civil  and  military.    Of  these  the 
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Secretary  at  War,  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Postmaster  General  were  the  most  important. 

(3)  In  addition,  Congress  set  up  what  is  called  the  Old 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Prize  Cases,  which,  by  the  consent  of 
such  states  as  chose  to  pass  the  necessary  laws,  decided  cases 
involving  captures  of  British  merchant  vessels  on  appeal  from 
state  courts. 

In  many  respects  the  new  Congress  much  resembled 
its  predecessor,  the  Continental  Congress;  but  it  was  much 
superior  in  effectiveness:  (1)  it  had  a  definite  constitutional 
basis  in  black  and  white ;  (2)  it  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  state  governments  in  the  so-called  requisi- 
tions, and  could  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States;  (3)  it  had  a  definite  status  as  one  of  the  world's 
national  governments ;  (4)  it  assumed  authority  in  matters  of 
national  concern,  even  though,  like  the  public  lands,  they  were 
not  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

One  of  the  duties  of  Congress  was  to  adjust  the  disputes 
with  the  states  over  the  western  lands,  involving  the   three 
questions  of  state  claims,  administration  of  the  public     149.  West- 
lands,  and  organization  of  new  western  communities.     In        !^.^. 

'  ^  068810118 

the  whole  process  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  (1781-1714) 
was  put  forward  by  Thomas  Paine,  in   a  pamphlet  called 
Public  Ooody  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  whole 
Union,  as  the  successor  of  the  British  government,  to  control 
lands  hitherto  ungranted. 

Influenced  by  such  arguments  and  by  the  protests  of  Mary- 
land, the  four  states  which  claimed  lands  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  gracefully  yielded.  (1)  New  York  ceded  all  claims 
west  of  the  present  western  boundary  of  that  state  (1781). 
(2)  Virginia  gave  up  all  claims  to  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  except  ownership  in  the  Virginia  Reserve  Military 
Bounty  Lands  (1784).  (3)  Massachusetts  yielded  all  claims 
west  of  New  York  (1786),  and  in    1786    gave  up   to  that 
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state  her  claim  to  govern  western  New  York,  retaining  ownc^| 
ahip  o£  the  laud.  (4)  Coanecticut,  during  tlie  Revolution, 
claimed  northern  Peunsylvania  and  the  region  west  of  it,  under 
the  charter  of  1663,  but  a  decision  of  a  comiuission  appointed 
by  Congress  went  against  her.  In  1786  Connecticut  ceded  her 
claims  to  Congress,  reserving,  however,  a  strip  120  uiilea  long 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  west  of  Peiiusylvania,  as  an 
outlying  distiict  of  the  stats,  a  strip  known  as  the  Connecticut 
Reserve,  or  the  Western  Keaerve  (§  199). 
The  claims  south  of  the  Ohio  River  were  harder  to  adjust. 

(1)  To  Virginia  was  left  the  District  of  Kentucky,  which  re- 
mained a  part  of  Virginia  until  admitted  as  a  state  in  1792. 

(2)  North  ('arolina  claimed  Tennessee,  inchiding  the  \Vatauga 
and  other  settlements,  and  issued  land  grants  covering  the  whole 
tract,  but  in  1790  she  ceded  to  Congress  the  right  to  govern 
the  region.  (3)  South  Carolina,  in  178T,  gave  up  her  claim  to 
a  narrow  atrip  lying  between  western  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  (4)  Georgia  claimed  everything  between  the  present 
state  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  did  not  consent  to  accept 
her  present  atiite  l>oundariea  till  1802 

Long  before  any  part  of  the  disputed  lands  came  under 
exclusive  control  of  Congress,  that  body  decided  to  sell  them 
150.  BuiiB     and  devote  the  proceeds  to  paying  the  national  debt 
iMid'sTitein  '^^^  *^™*  '^""^  ^^^^  *°  ^  adopted  was  the  Grayson  ordi- 
(1788-1788)  nance  (May  20,  1785),  following  a  suggestion  of  Jeffer- 
son; the  western  country  was  to  be  divided  into  townships, 
six  miles  square,  by  lines  running  due  north  and  south,  and 
others   crossing  at   right  angles;   each  township  to  be  sub- 
divided by  lines  a  mile  apart  into  thirty-six  sections,  one  of 
which  was  reserved  for  schools.    The  price  of  land  was  to  be 
a  dollar  an  acre. 

To  get  the  land  into  shape  to  be  transferred,  the  government 
sometimes  had  to  drive  squatters  off  with  trtwps;  then  the  states 
and  the  holders  of  bounty  land  warrants  had  such  quantities  to 
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sell  below  the  goTernment  price  that  sales  could  not  be  made 
for  cash.     The  government  debt  was  at  a  distressing  discount, 


the  idea  of  buying 


and  shrewd  men  hit  on 
cates  of  debt.  The 
new  Ohio  Company 
(p.  195)  contiacted  to 
buy  about  1,500,000 
acres,  and  took  about 
900,000.  The  Symraea 
Company  wanted  a  mil- 
lioo  acres,  and  finally 
got  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, inolndiug  the  sitt 
of  Cincinnati.  The  Sci- 
oto Company,  nianagi:d 
by  speetilatoi's,  uudet- 
took  to  buy  three  and 
a  half  million  acres,  but 
never  took  any.  In 
the  year  1788  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  bought 

200,000  ^res— the  tri-  *■»«  S.enben.  Ol.io.  From  tt  recent  teeloratton. 
angle  of  land  west  of  the  New  York  line,  which  gave  a  lake 
front,  including  the  site  of  the  city  of  Erie. 

To  settle  the  new  southwestern  frontier,  a  body  of  hardy 
people  called  "backwoodsmen"  were  pressing  on;  t!iey  were 
Scotch-Irish.  Germans,  and  people  of  English  descent,  but    1111  Wait- 
thns  thrown  togetlier  they  sfwedily  became  one  jieople.     *"*  "onu 
They  took  up   farms  on   land  patents,  or  by   "toraa-  (1783-1789) 
hawk    right,"    blazing    trees   where    they   meant   to    settle. 
In  a  few  days  of  hiird  labor  they  could  build  a  log  house;  in 
a  few  days  more  a  fort.     Their  large  families  grew  up  and 
settled  more  land  about  them,  or  they  left  their  farms  and 
again  plunged  into  the  far  backwoods.     Their  ordinary  dress 
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was  the  fringed  hunting  ehirt  and  leggings,  and  their  flintlock 
rifles  brought  down  game  or  Indians,  aa  it  might  happen. 
During  nearly  thirty  years  prior  to  1800,  the  Kentuckians  and 
Tennesseeans  were  disputing  their  territory  with  bold,  savage 
enemies,  the  Indians,  who  called  their  white  adversaries  "  Big 
Knife"  or  "Long  Knives,"  and  understood  forest  warfare 
better  than  they. 

After  the  Revolution  tlie  Southwest  filled  up  rapidly.  The 
Kentuckians  in  17S4  took  st«ps  toward  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  government,  but  desisted  on  Virginia's  tacit 
agreement  that  she  would  soon  give  hei  consent  to  the  separa^ 
tion.  In  1785  a  body  of  settlers  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Virginia  asked  Congress  to  admit  them 
as  a  state.  In  the  settlements  on  the  upper  Tennessee  the 
movement  went  even  further.  In  1784  a  convention  at  Jones- 
boro  formally  voted  to  establish  a  state  of  Franklin,  elected  John 
Sevier  governor,  chose  a  legislature,  made  laws,  and  defied  the 
jurisdiction  of  North  CaroHua.  Again  a  policy  of  conciliation 
was  followed ;  and  the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance 
under  the  promise  that  Iliforth  Caralina  would  transfer  the 
territory  to  the  United  States. 

Altliough  Congress  bad  no  constitutional  authority  to  make 
or  to  grant  territories,  yet  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  govern- 
169.  JbHbt-  ment  for  the  settlers  both  south  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
Mmca"   '     Jefferson  drafted  a  genera!  ordinance,  which  was  adopted 
(1784J  by  Congress  in  1784,  except  (1)  that  a  clause  forbidding 

slavery  (after  1800)  in  all  the  territories  was  last  by  a  single 
vote,  and  (2)  that  Congress  did  not  accept  Jeiferson's  pon- 
derous names  for  the  new  states  —  Pelisipia,  Chersonesus. 
LHetropotamia,  PolypotaJnia,  and  so  on. 
The  ordinance  provided  for  a  temporary  territorial  govern- 
ment, for  a  representative  in  Congress  (without  a  vote),  and 
eventually  for  a  legislature,  and  promised  speedy  admission 
as  states.     Within  a  few  months   it  looked  as  though  this 
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ordinance  might  be  applied  to  a  new  colony  north  of  the  Ohio. 
Several  Revolutionary  officers  from  Massachusetts,  including 
Timothy  Pickering  and  Rufus  Putnam,  organized  the  Ohio 
Company  of  Associates,  and  applied  to  Congress  for  a  contract 
for  lands  west  of  the  upper  Ohio  River. 

In    1787   Manasseh    Cutler,  agent   of   the    company,    ap- 
peared in  New  York,  where  Congress  was  sitting,  and  ob- 
tained, with  only  one  dissenting   voice,   an  ordinance  158.  Korthp 
based  on  the  ordinance  of  1784.     Cutler  wrote,  however,      ^**™^ 
"  The  amendments  I  proposed  have  all  been  accepted  ex-  (1787) 

cept  one."  The  principal  points  in  this  great  territorial 
charter,  dated  July  13,  1787,  were  as  follows :  (1)  It  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  lying  between  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  (2)  The  first 
government  of  the  territory  was  to  be  under  a  governor  and 
three  judges,  all  appointed  by  Congress ;  they  were  to  act  as  a 
boar^  to  select  laws  for  the  territory,  and  the  governor  was  to 
appoint  all  local  officers ;  Congress  also  appointed  a  secretary. 
(3)  Provision  was  made  for  a  later  representative  assembly, 
with  power  to  choose  a  non-voting  delegate  to  Congress,  and  to 
make  laws  subject  to  the  governor's  veto.  (4)  Six  "  articles  of 
compact"  were  formulated,  which  were  to  be  forever  binding 
on  the  new  communities.  These  provided  for  personal  liberty, 
for  religious  freedom,  for  "  schools  and  the  means  of  education," 
for  federal  supremacy  over  the  territory,  and  for  the  creation  of 
three  to  five  states  out  of  the  territory ;  and  added  the  mo- 
mentous provision  that  "there  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor 
involuntary  Servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  Crimes,  whereof  the  Party  shall  have  been 
duly  Convicted." 

Three  months  later  the  first  territorial  government  was  estab- 
lished for  the  Northwest  Territory,  under  the  governorship  of 
General  St.  Clair.  Two  bodies  of  colonists  sent  by  the  Ohio 
Company,  under  the  leadership  of  Rufus  Putnam,  traveled 
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Pioneer,  1843. 


from  Ipswich,   Massachiisetta,  passed  the  river  Hudeon  and 
crossed  I'eniisylvaiiiii  southwest  and  then  west  to  Tittaburg; 
and  on  April  7, 1788, 
founded  the  towii  of 
Marietta,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Muskingiiui 
and   Ohio   rivers  (p. 
1.'44),     A  county  gov- 
erunieiit    and    courts 
were  set  up,  and  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  was 
completely  in  force. 
The  irestern  lands,  however,  brought  Congress  little  money 
(S  150),  and  the  finances  of  the  federal  government  had  to  be 
164.  H-        cared  for  every  year.     The   only  taxes  that  the  Con- 
nanoBBof       federation   could   lay    were   requisitions   on  the    states, 
waMon'*''"    which  from  1781  to  1788  yielded  about  $3,500,000  in 
(1781-1784)  specie  and  about  SSj.WO.OOn   in  "indents."    The  half 
million  of  specie  a  year  about  paid  the  barest  expenses  of  the 
government,  leaving  nothing  for  interest  on  the  debt.    Congress 
made  an  effort  in  February,  1781,  to  put  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  new  footing,  by  appointing  as  Superintendent  of 
Finance  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  a  merchant,  shipowner, 
exporter,  importer,  and  banker  all  in  one,  who  lived  in  great 
style,  and  was  then  considered  the  richest  man  in  America. 

Morris  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  accoinits  and  eventually 
figured  out  that  on  January  1,  1784,  the  United  States  owed 
about  $8,000,000  to  foreign  countries  and  $31,i5OO,0OO  to  its 
own  people.  When,  in  1783,  the  government  could  not  raise 
enough  specie  for  the  accumulated  pay  of  the  troops,  by  using 
Ms  own  credit  Morris  at  last  paid  the  common  soldiers;  and 
he  issued  interest-bearing  certificates  for  the  claims  of  the 
officers.  As  a  financial  aid  to  the  government,  Morris  per- 
suaded Congieas  to  charter  the  Bank  of  North  America  in 
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Philadelphia  (December,  1781) — the  first  joint  stock  bank  in 
America.  Notwithstanding  his  abilities  and  his  honest  pur- 
pose, Morris  found  the  task  too  much  for  him,  and,  after  less 
than  four  years'  service,  resigned  his  office. 

Congress  was  troubled  also  by  a  controversy  over  the  use  of 
the  Mississippi  Biver.     ^ter  the  Eevolution  Congress  made 
a  series  of  commercial  treaties  with  European  powers:    155.  Svro- 
with  Holland^  with  Sweden,  and  with  Prussia.     In  1785  JJJ[^^[^* 
Spain  sent  over  a  minister  who  offered  to  make  a  treaty  (178»-1788) 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  northern  and  middle  ship- 
owning  communities.     The  United  States,  however,  pressed 
for  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  Mississippi  to  its  mouth 
without  paying  duties  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana, 
which  stretched  across   its   lower  course.      This  concession 
Spain  absolutely  refused,  and  Congress   seemed  inclined   to 
accept  the  Spanish  terms;   but  the  people  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  protested  against  barriers  to  their  valuable  down- 
river trade.     At  this  moment  the  cargo  of  a  North  Carolina 
trader  was  confiscated  at  New  Orleans,  whereupon  the  inoyh 
erty  of  Spanish  traders  was  seized  by  Kentuckians.      Some 
of  the  southwestern  people  roundly  threatened  to  leave  the 
Union  if  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  Washington  wrote:        washina^ 
"The  western  states  (I  speak  now  from  my  own  obser-    ton,  Work's^ 
vation)  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot.     The  touch  of  a 
feather  would  turn  them  any  way."     The  whole  matter  was 
postponed  for  the  time. 

Another  commercial  question  was  that  of  trade  with  Eng- 
land and  the  British  colonies.  American  merchants  were  ready 
to  buy  almost  exclusively  in  England,  as   they  did  be-     259  ^^i^^ 

fore  the  Revolution.     Nevertheless,  the  British  govern-      tionswith 

Oreat  Brit- 
ment  closed  the  West  India  trade  to  all  vessels  except      ain  (1788- 

British  owned  and  British  built  (July,  1783) ;  that  is,  ^''••> 

Great  Britain  applied,  against  the  United  States,  as  a  foreign 

country,  the  same  principles  of  exclusion  from  her  colonial 


» 
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trade  which  she  had  for  a  century  applied  against  France  and 
Spain  and  other  powers.  Still,  direct  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  went  on  freely  in  the  vessels  of 
both  nations,  and  the  British  merchants  got  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican orders;  hence  Great  Britain  steadily  refused  to  make  a 
commercial  treaty. 

Another  set  of  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  arose  because  each  nation  charged  the  other  with 
not  carrying  out  the  treaty  of  peace :  (1)  several  states  inter- 
fered with  suits  brought  to  collect  the  debts  due  to  British 
merchants  when  the  Revolution  began;  (2)  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  offended  because  the  states  refused  to  receive 
back  loyalists  who  were  eager  to  accept  the  new  order  of 
things,  although  this  hard  and  mistaken  policy  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  treaty ;  (3)  negro  slaves  were  carried  away  by 
the  British  fleets;  (4)  the  British  held  on  to  a  line  of  posts 
through  northern  New  York  and  the  Northwest  in  American 
territory. 

In  neither  foreign  relations  nor  finances  could  the  Confed- 
eration compel  the  states  to  do  their  constitutional  duty :  for 
instance,  Georgia  never  paid  a  penny  of  her  quota  of       157.  The 
requisitions  (§  154)  in  the  whole  period  from  1781  to  1788,      "^e^^iSSn 
and  Jefferson  wrote,  "  There  never  will  be  money  in  the  (1781-1789^ 
Treasury  until  the  Confederacy  shows  its  teeth."     One  of  the 
serious  difficulties  in  trying  to  get  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  states  had  the  riglit  each 
for  itself  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.    Some  of 
them  laid  discriminating  duties  on  British  ships ;  others  took 
off  discriminations  so  as  to  induce  British  ships  to  come  to 
their  ports.      Three  states  —  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  —  adopted  protective  tariff  duties   which  were 
applied  against  their  neighbors ;  and  New  Jersey  retaliated 
with  an  act  taxing  the  New  York  lighthouse  on  Sandy  Hook. 

The  state  acts  which  most  affected  neighboring  states  were 
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the  "  Stay  and  Tender  "  laws,  suspending  all  suits  for  debt  for 
six  inontbs  or  a  year,  or  permitting  the  debtor  to  offer  goods, 
cattle,  or  even  land  in  payment  of  his  debts.  Ignoring  their 
experience  in  the  Revolution,  seven  of  the  states  put  out  issues 
of  paper  money,  of  which  a  great  part  was  again  repudiated ; 
and  this  bore  hard  on  meiohanta  who  bad  sold  goods  on 
credit  for  specie  prices. 

For  many  other  reasons  people  were  disturbed  and  discou- 

tented  after  the  war :  (1)  they  bougbt  too  much  from  England 

168  Mb-       ^""^  found  it  a  long  task  to  pay  the  bills;  (2)  taxes  were 

turbancBB      Iiigh,  or  seemed  high ;  (.3)  there  was  little  specie  in  the 

eountry,  and  that  was  a  miscellaneuua  tot  of  gold  and 

silver  coins  of  all  countries;  (4)  the  laws  of  the  time  were 

very  severe  on  poor  debtors,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country 

to  the  other  there  was  a  chorus  of  complaint  —  much  of  it 

justified  —  that   court  fees   and   lawsuits   and  imprisonment 

for  debt  were  intolerable  hardsliips. 

In  many  states  riots  brake  out  and  rose  almost  to  revolu- 
tions. Pennsylvania  whisky  distillers  violently  opposed  an 
excise  on  their  product.  In  New  York  city  John  Jay  was 
nearly  killed  while  opposing  a  riot.  In  New  Hampshire  an 
incipient  insurrection  had  to  be  broken  up  by  troops.  The 
people  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  all 
demanded  separate  atatehoSd.  The  climax  was  reached  in 
Shaya'a  Rebellion  of  1786-1787  in  Massachusetts,  which  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  country.  As  a  protest  against 
numerous  suits  for  debt  against  the  farmers,  rioters  in  Great 
Barrington,  Worcester,  and  other  places  prevented  the  judges 
from  holding  court;  and  then  the  movement  grew  rapidly. 
Eai'ly  in  1787  Oaptain  Daniel  Shays  got  together  about  1800 
men  and  even  attacked  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Springfield. 
State  militia  was  sent  to  break  up  the  insurrection ;  when  tbe 
two  forces  actually  met  each  other  at  Petersham,  the  rebels 
gave  way  in  confusion,  and  order  wa^  shortly  restored. 
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Another  disturbing  element  in  the  American  Union  was  the 
existence  of  human  slavery.    Against  this  contrast  to  the 
principles  of  political  equality  and  Christian  brotherhood,     159.  Qaes* 
many  voices  were  raised  before  the  Revolution.     Thus         glavery 
John  Woolman,  a  Quaker  lay  preacher,  wrote:  "These  (1774-1786) 
are  the  i)eople  who  have  made  no  agreement  to  serve  us,      Woolman, 
and  who  have  never  forfeited  their  liberty  that  we  know  Journal,  no 
of.    These  are  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died."     In  1775  the 
first  antislavery  society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia. 

So  long  as  all  the  communities  had  slaves,  the  system  made 
no  trouble  among  neighbors :  runaway  slaves  were  returned, 
if  they  got  into  another  colony  or  state,  exactly  like  stray 
horses;  and  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  there  was  a  special 
agreement  that  fugitive  slaves  should  be  returned.  During 
the  Revolution  the  first  legal  steps  were  taken  against  slavery. 
The  slave  trade  was  prohibited  by  ordinances  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  by  statutes  of  almost  all  the  individual  states, 
and  most  of  the  3000  negroes  who  served  in  the  army  during 
the  Revolution  were  set  free,  with  their  families. 

In  several  debates  in  the  Continental  Congress,  however, 
the  North  and  the  South  began  to  show  a  difference  of  spirit 
toward  slavery,  and  this  difference  came  out  with  great  dis- 
tinctness when  five  states  and  one  inde2)endent  community 
laid  the  ban  of  their  laws  on  slavery.  (1)  Vermont  in  its 
constitution  of  1777  prohibited  the  slavery  of  grown  men  and 
women.  (2)  Pennsylvania  in  1780  passed  an  act  providing 
that  all  persons  born  within  the  commonwealth  after  the  date 
of  the  act  should  be  born  free.  (3)  The  Massachusetts  consti- 
tution of  1780  declared  that  "All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,"  which  the  courts  afterward  held  to  be  a  prohibition  of 
slavery.  (4)  The  similar  revised  constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1783  had  the  same  effect  in  that  state.  (5)  In  Con- 
necticut and  (6)  Rhode  Island,  emancipation  acts,  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  were  passed  in  1784. 
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By  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of   1787,  freedom  was  guar- 
anteed Iti  the  whole  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River,    In  1799 
Sbv  York  passed  a  gradual  emancipation  act;  and  in  1804 
New  Jersey  followed.     Thus  was  created  a  solid  block  of  terri- 
tory from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi^  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  (the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania)   and 
north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  in  which  slavery  was  dead  or  dying. 
From  that  time  on  the  TJnion  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
having  hostile  labor  systems- 
The  Confederation  was  a  great  advance  on  any  form  of 
leo.  De-        federal  government  that  the  world  had  ever  known  j  but 
(knJ^era^    '^  '^'^^^  ""^  experiment,  and  in  practice  showed  several 
tion  kinds  of  defects. 

(1)  Congress  was  ill  organized  for  its  work;  often  less  than 
the  necessary  seven  states  were  represented,  and  for  months 
together  the  delegations  of  nine  states  could  not  be  assembled 
even  for  the  most  important  business;  and  a  clause  against 
serving  more  than  three  years  out  of  six  turned  men  like  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  out  of  Congress  when  they 
bad  learned  to  be  useful. 

(2)  The  powers  of  the  Confederation  were  too  weak.  It 
had  not  full  authority  to  make  commercial  treaties;  it  had 
no  power  over  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  could  not 
prevent  the  states  from  injuring  one  another.  It  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  payment  of  taxes  and  could  raise  revenue  only 
by  feeble  requisitions  on  the  states, 

(3)  Congress  had  no  means  of  carrying  out  its  powers.  It 
could  not  compel  individuals  to  obey ;  it  coiUd  not  collect 
its  revenue,  except  through  the  states;  it  had  no  system  of 
criminal  law,  and  no  permanent  courts  to  apply  its  civil  laws. 

The  best  men  of  the  time  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  defects 
161.  Bug-  of  the  confederacy.  Three  different  times  did  Congress 
^enibneiit  ""^mit  to  tlie  States  constitutional  amendments,  which 
(1781-1786}   would  at  least  have  tided  over  the  trouble. 
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(1)  In  1781  it  a.sked  authority,  by  the  "  Five  per  cent 
Scheme,"  to  lay  a.  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  imports,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  towajd  paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt.  Twelve  legislatures  voted  for  tbis  constitutional 
amendment,  bub  since  unanimous  consent  was  necessary,  the 
ebstluacy  of  Rhode  Island  de- 
feated the  plan. 

(2)  In  1783  Congress  proposed 
a  "Revenue  Plan"  by  which  it 
might  lay  specific  duties  on  a  very 
low  scale  for  twenty -Jive  years,  the 
states  to  appoint  the  collectors. 
Again  twelve  states  accepted,  but 
this  time  New  York  refused  to  ral- 
ity,  and  the  amendment  was  lost. 

(3)  A  "commerce  amendment," 
submitted  in  1784,  was  intended 
to  give  power  to  Congress  to  pass 
navigation  acts  against  such  coun- 
tries as  refused  to  make  commer- 
cial treaties.  This  amendment 
was  ratified  by  only  seven  out  of 
thirteen  states,  and  was  a  hope- 
less failure. 

The  most  persistent  and  the 
nioet  effectual  critic  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  was  George 
Washington,  then  in  retirement. 
In  1783  he  wrote  a  famous  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states, 
nrging  a  stronger  union.  Later  he  complained  that  "Thirteen 
sovereignties  pulling  against  each  other,  and  all  tugging  at 
the  federal  head,  will  soon  bring  ruin  on  the  whole."  When 
asked  to  use  his  influence  for  reform,  he  replied :  "  Influence 
is  no  government.     Let  iis  have  one  by  which  our  lives,  liber- 
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ties,  and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst 
at  once."  J 


akiT 


After  fi7e  years  of  peace,  the  Union  was  still  in  confusion  ■ 
and  uncertainty.  Congress  lost  the  popular  respect  and  interest 
Inm-  and  was  too  cluuisy  for  its  own  tasks.  Almost  the  only 
thing  that  it  did  thoroughly  was  to  organize  the  western 
territory,  and  for  that  it  had  no  constitutional  authority. 
The  British  treaties  still  remained  uufnl tilled,  and  Congress 
could  get  no  commercial  agreements  with  either  Spain  or  Great 
Britain.  Finances  went  from  bad  to  worse;  Morris,  an  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  minister  of  finance,  resigned  in  disgust, 
and  the  creditors  of  the  government  at  home  saw  little  prospect 
of  payment  of  their  principal.  The  state  governments  were 
weak,  disturbed  by  riots,  —  some  of  them  by  insurrection, — 
and  the  southwestern  frontier  settlements  threatened  to  secede 
from  the  Union  altogether.  All  attempts  to  meet  these  diffi- 
culties by  coQstitutional  amendments  failed,  because  of  the  rule 
of  unanimous  consent. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  Confederation,  the  country  was 
prosperous :  trade  increased,  towns  were  built,  education  ad- 
vanced. There  was  plenty  of  raw  strength  suitable  for  a  nation, 
and  the  very  defects  of  the  Confederation  proved  a  lesson  of 
the  highest  importance,  because  they  taught  people  what 
to  avoid.  We  honor  the  men  who  made  and  carried  on  the 
Confederation,  because  they  had  the  good  sense  to  correct 
their  faults  in  the  next  attempt  to  make  a  national  govern- 
ment—  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
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gnlar  survey  ?  The  disadvantages  ?  (8)  Later  territorial  subdivi- 
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(10)  Why  was  the  state  of  Franklin  formed  ?    Why  discontinued  ? 

(11)  Effect  of  the  nine  states  rule.  (12)  Account  of  the  Federal  Sesfoh 
Prize  Court.  (13)  Paine's  argument  on  the  public  lands.  (14)  How  ^^^^ 
was  the  Northwest  Ordinance  obtained  ?  (15)  Was  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany a  paying  investment  ?  (16)  Jefferson^s  opinions  on  slavery. 
(17)  Life  of  John  Woolman.  (18)  Anthony  Benezet^s  criticisms 
of  slavery.  (19)  Washington's  objections  to  slavery.  (20)  Was 
there  danger  of  the  secession  of  the  West  in  1786  ?  (21)  Treat- 
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of  the  success  of  Shays^s  Kebellion  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MAKING  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  (1787-1789) 

The  right  way  to  get  b.  new  start  was  pointed  out  by  Henry 
Laurens  iu  1779  when  he  asked,  "  Shall  we  call  forth  a  grand 
eonveotion  in  aid  of  the  great  council  ?  "    This  sugges- 
llminaries      tion  of  a  special  constitutioual  convention  was  repeated 
Brecon        ^y  state  legislatures  and  individuals.     Yet  the  iirst  actual 
Teuciou         step  toward  a  complete  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration was  a  convention  ou  interstate  trade  at  Annapolis 
(September,  1786),     So  few  states  sent  delegates  that  the  only 
action  waa  a  report,  drawn  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  proposing 
that  a  general  convention  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  to 
prepare  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Under  this  unofficial  call  some  of  the  states  began  to  elect 
delegates,  and  Congress  reluctantly  issued  a  formal  call  for  a 
convention  "  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
Jovrmlof      ^I'ticles  of  confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and 
Oangni',       the  several  legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisions 
therein  as  shnll,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  states,  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  goverament,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

When  the  members  of  the  Convention  met  and  exchanged 

views,  they  saw  that  they  must  go  outside  the  call  of  Congress 

164  Mem-     *"*^  frame  a  new  constitution  altogether.      For  such  a 

bora  of  the     purpose  the   Convention  was  rather  clumsy,  inasmuch 

as  each  delegation  cast  one  vote   for  its   state.      This 

arrangement  gave  as  much  voting   power  to  a  combination 
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of  fivB  states  —  Cotmecticat,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  South  I 

Carolina,  and  Delaware  —  as  to  the  representatives  of  twioe  I 

as  many  people  living  in  the  five  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  I 

York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Noith  Carolina.     Bhode  I 

Island  sent  no  delegates,  the  Hew  Hampshire  delegation  came  I 

in  late,  and  Georgia,  with  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  com*  I 

monly  voted  with  the  large  states,  which  thus  bod  a  majority  I 

of  one  vote  on  critical  questions.  I 

Fortunately  the  lifty-hve  gentlemen  who  at  one  time  or  I 

another  were  members  of  the  Convention  included  some  of  I 

the  greatest  names  in  American  history,  among  them  eight  si^^n-  I 

ersof  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    The  heaviest  work  fell  I 

on  a  few  leaders.     Benjamin  Franklin  was  old,  but  as  canny  as  I 

ever.    Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  impetuous  members  I 

of  the  Convention,  took  too  extreme  ground  and  lost  influence.  I 

William  Paterson  of  New  Jersey  was  the  spokesman  of  the  I 

email  states,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  John  Dickinson,  the  I 

Bevolutionaiy  statesman.     The  galaxy  of  the  Convention  was  I 

to  be  found  in  the  Virginia  delegation,  which  included  George  I 

Washington ;  he  gave  it  prestige  throughout  the  country.  I 

The  man  who  did  most  to  harmonize  the  sharp  differences  ' 

In  the  Convention  was  James  Madison  of  Virginia.     In  1787 
Madison  was  only  thirty-six  years  old.    A  graduate  of   jgj^  Jamti 
Princeton  College,  he  had  seen  service  in  the  Virginia 
legislature  and  in  Congress,  v 
the  difficulties  of  the  Confe^ieration.     He  was  a  studious  t""" 

man,  and  befoi'O  the  Convention  began  sent  for  all  the  books 
that  he  could  find  on  the  history  of  earlier  confedera- 
tions, and  prepared  a  sort  of  digest  of  those  hooks,  which  he 
sent  to  Washington.  He  also  consulted  with  his  friends  in 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  and  drew  np  the  strongly  federal 
"Virginia  Plan"  as  n  basis  of  argument 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Convention  it  occurred  to  Madison 
that  posterity  would   be  interested  in  the  debates;  aud   as 
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From  Wrtghl's  portrait, 
there  were  no  reporters,  lie  took  down  in  shorthand  an  abbre- 
viated or  conoentrated  statement  of  the  debates,  which  he 
wrote  out  in  the  evenings  and  submitted  to  the  speakers. 
In  these  discussions  Madison  himself  took  part  more  than 
fifty  times,  and  throughout  he  advocated  a  national  govern- 
ment, well  knit,  sti-ong,  and  empowered  to  carry  out  its  own 
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just  authority.  As  a  representative  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  state  in  the  Union^  the  members  from  the  small 
stUtes  sometimes  thought  him  unfair;  but  in  a  quiet  and 
sagacious  way  he  often  suggested  a  middle  course^  and  few 
things  a^inst  which  he  argued  were  adopted. 

For  materials  with  which  to  put  together  a  new  constitu- 
tion, the  delegates  simply  took  the  experience  of  mankind^  so 

far  as  they  knew  it.     Therefore  they  based  their  consti- , ««  « 

•^  .  ^  166.  Souroes 

tution  on  the  principles  of  free  government  as  developed  of  the  Con- 
in  England ;  yet  in  its  form  the  new  federal  government  •titution 
owed  little  to  Parliament,  or  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  English 
judiciary ;  for  the  Convention  took  English  institutions  as  they 
had  been  modified  and  expanded  in  the  colonial  governments, 
in  the  states,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation.  For  instance,  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress were  suggested  by  the  two  houses  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tureSy  and  also  by  experience  of  the  clumsy  working  of  a  single 
lumse  in  the  Confederation.  The  great  merit  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Convention  was  that  they  had  the  sanctified 
common  sense  to  discard  old  forms  of  government  that  worked 
ill,  and  to  substitute  forms  which  from  their  experience  they 
thought  would  work  well. 

The  Convention  was  slow  in  starting,  but  chose  Washington 
to  be  its  president  and  settled  down  to  work  May  29,  when 
Edmund  Randolph,  in  behalf  of  the  Virginia  delegation,    ^g^  Block- 
submitted  a  set  of  resolutions,  commonly  known  as  the     ingoutthe 

document 
Virginia  Plan.      This  plan  in  broad  outlines  provided  for    (May-June, 

a  government  of  three  departments ;  and  next  day  in  its  1787) 

first  formal  resolution  the  Convention  agreed  "  That  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary." 

To  avoid  the  radical  step  proposed  in  the  resolution,  two  other 
plans  were  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  Convention :  (1)  the 
Connecticut  Plan,  which  proposed  to  enlarge  the   powers  of 
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Congress  under  the  Cnnfetleration,  bnt  to  leave  the  esecution 
of  the  national  laws  to  state  governments  ;  (2)  the  New  Jersey 
Plan,  which  stood  for  the  views  of  the  small  states;  it  in- 
cluded three  departments,  bnt  preaerveil  the  equal  representar 
tioa  o£  the  states  iu  Congress.       Hamilton's  Plan,  a  highly 
centralized  scheme,  included  a,  life  seuate  and  life  president; 
the  state  governors    to  be  appointed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment.    The  so-called  Piuckney  Plan,  of  whii^h  we  have  no  con- 
temporary  copy,  was  much  like  the   constitution   as   finally 
adopted.     After  about  two  weeks'  debate,  however,  the  Con- 
vention adopted  a  set  of  provisional  votes,  embodying  most  of 
the  features  of  the  Virginia  Plan,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
new  constitution.      The  most  serious  question  at  this  stage 
was  how  to  divide  members  of  Congress  among  the  states. 
The  South   wanted  an  assignment    in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, including  slaves;  the  North  wanted  to  leave  the  slaves 
ont  of  account.      As  a  midway  course,  it  was  provisionally 
\        voted  to  count  slaves,  but  only  at  three  fifths  of  their  actual 
numbers. 
A  second  debate,  from  June  19  to  July  26,  brought  out  the 
188.  Bib       most  serious  differences  of  opinion  on  four  subjects,  and 
^t'to'^     set  in  motion  forces  which  eventually  brought  about  four 
compro-         compromises,  the  adoption  o£  which  made  something  like 
"m"  Jnl7,    i^reement  possible. 

17BT)  (1)  The  so-called  "Connecticut  Compromise"  settled 

the  question  of  representation  in  Congress.  The  small  states 
insisted  on  one  house  with  equal  vote  of  tlie  states ;  the  large 
states  st<Kxl  out  for  the  Virginia  Plan  of  two  houses,  with 
proportional  representation  in  both.  So  obstinate  and  bitter 
were  both  aides  that  Franklin  feared  lest  "our  projects  will 
be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and 
hy-word  down  to  future  ages."  He  therefore  moved  that  the 
Convention  be  opened  every  day  with  prayer.  A  Connectieut 
member  threw  out  the   suggestion  that  iu   one  branch  the 
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people  ought  to  be  represented,  in  the  other  the  states ;  and 
this  idea  was  carried  out  by  the  first  compromise  (July  6), 
providing  that  there  should  be  an  equal  vote  of  states  in  the 
Senate  and  a  proportional  representation  in  the  House. 

(2)  A  few  days  later  came  up  the  question  of  assessing 
federal  direct  taxes  corresponding  to  the  old  requisitions :  the 
North  proposed  that  in  fixing  the  proportion  of  each  state, 
negroes  should  be  counted  at  their  full  numbers,  whereupon  a 
North  Carolina  member  declared  that  his  state  would  not  go 
into  a  union  on  that  basis.  The  matter  was  compromised 
(July  12)  by  a  vote  that  representatives  and  direct  taxes  should 
both  be  apportioned  according  to  the  three-fifths  rule. 

(3)  It  had  been  agreed  that  Congress  should  regulate  for- 
eign commerce,  but  the  southern  members  feared  that  this 
power  would  lead  to  navigation  acts  for  the  protection  of 
American  shipping,  which  might  raise  the  freights  on  south- 
ern exports.  Hence  Madison  introduced  a  motion  to  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  such  an  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
northern  states,  as  well  as  Maryland  and  Virginia,  were  in 
general  strongly  opposed  to  reopening  the  slave  trade.  A 
compromise  was  arranged  (August  25)  under  which  Congress 
was  left  free  to  pass  acts  in  aid  of  American  shipping  by  the 
usual  majority,  but  was  not  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  for 
twenty  years.  The  slaveholding  states  also  secured  a  clause 
against  export  taxes. 

(4)  A  fourth  compromise,  not  so  distinctly  expressed,  fixed 
the  relation  of  the  states  to  tlie  federal  government.  The  Con- 
vention at  first  voted  that  Congress  should  have  the  right  to 
veto  state  laws.  Later  it  adopted  a  substitute  clause  (July  17) 
providing  for  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  case  a  state  infringed  on  the  national  Constitution. 

A  third  stage  of  the  Convention  began  July  26,  when  the 
work  done  by  the  Convention  to  that  point  was  summed  up  in 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  sent  to  a  Committee  of 
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Detail.     The  report  of  that  committee  grouped  the  principles 
adopted  into  articles  and  Bections,  made  many  verbal  chaages, 
and  included  a  few  new  features,  such  as  the  choice  of 
tioDofda-     President  by  electora.     After  debating  this  report  from 
^'''  '*"jf*"  August  7  to  September  8,  the  Convention  sent  it  to  a 
Committee    of   Style,   whit'h    reported    September    13. 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  revision,  and 
to  him  are  due  the  lucidity  of  phrase  and  clearness  and  exact- 
ness of  language  which  distinguish  the  Constitution. 

On  September  IT  the  engrossed  draft  was  presented  for  signa- 
ture. Some  delegates  had  gone  home  in  disgust,  and  three 
members  present  —  George  Mason  and  Edmund  Randolph  of 
Virginia  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  — refused  abso- 
lutely to  sign  the  completed  work  because  it  seemed  too  strong. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  original  fifty-five  members,  however,  repre- 
senting twelve  states,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Madison  records  that,  at  this  solemn  moment,  Franklin 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  sun  painted  behind 
the  president's  chair;  "I  have,"  said  he,  "often  and  often,  in 
the  course  of  the  session  and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and 
fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  beliind  the  president,  with- 
out being  able  to  tel!  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting;  but,  now 
at  length,  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising  and 
not  a  setting  sun." 

'  The    completed   Constitution    was    founded   on    a  different 

170.  Anal?-  set  of  principles  from  those  of  the  old  Confederation  in 
^inBtitu-  ft!''™!  in  powers,  in  euforcemeut,  and  in  the  status  of  the 
tion  ,  states, 

(1)  In  its  form,  the  Constitution  broke  up  the  old  con- 

Lcentrated   power  of  Congress,  and  created  three   equal  and 
coordinate    departments :    Congress,  the    President   and   his . ' 
Bubordinates,  and  the  federal  courts. 
(2)  The  powers  of   the  federal   government  included  all 
those  given  to  the  Confederation,  and  many  others,  such  as  the 
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full  power  to  tax  individuals^  to  borrow  money,  and  to  expend 
money.  Control  over  territories  was  at  last  expressly  given, 
as  well  as  complete  power  over  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, including  expressly  weights  and  measures,  coinage,  post 
offices,  copyrights,  and  patents.  To  the  federal  government 
was  given  unlimited  powers  to  make  war  on  land  and  sea, 
by  regular  forces  or  militia,  to  make  peace,  and  to  make  trea- 
ties on  all  subjects. 

(3)  Proper  means  of  enforcing  these  powers  were  given  to 
the  federal  government :  it  makes  laws  for  individuals  and  can 
punish  them  through  the  courts  if  they  are  disobedient ;  while 
the  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  states  are 
parties,  and  can  hear  appeals  from  the  state  courts  on  cases 
involving  the  federal  Constitution. 

(4)  The  relations  between  the  states  and  the  Union  were 
made  much  more  definite  than  under  the  Confederation ;  and 
the  states  deliberately  gave  up  to  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  federal  courts,  great  fields  of  power  —  such  as  foreign 
commerce  and  unrestricted  taxation.  To  be  sure,  several  large 
areas  of  important  powers  were  not  distinctly  Conferred  on 
Congress :  there  was  no  clause  authorizing,  in  so  many  words, 
the  annexation  of  territory,  or  the  chartering  of  corporations, 
or  the  creation  of  a  cabinet  for  the  President,  or  federal  con- 
trol of  slavery  in  the  territories,  or  opposition  to  secession  of 
a  state.  Many  such  unenumerated  powers  have  since  been 
assumed  by  the  federal  government  because  "  implied  "  in  the 
specific  articles  of  the  Constitution  (§  197). 

To  avoid  the  requirement  of  unanimous  consent  for  altera- 
tions of  the  constitution,  which  wrecked  the  Confederation,  the 
Constitution  was  to  go  into  effect,  as  to  the  states  ratify-  i^l.  Tlie 
ing,  when  nine  state  conventions  should  have  ratified  it.  Constitu- 
Though  the  Convention,  as  a  matter  of  form,  sent  the  the  people 
document  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  that  body  (1787-1788) 
simply  transmitted  the  instrument  to  the  states.    The  friends 
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of  the  new  Constitution,  including  many  strong  nietiibera  of 
the  Convention,  at  once  began  to  discuss  anil  to  organize. 
Since  the  opposition  accused  them  of  aiming  at  consolidation 
and  the  destruction  of  the  states,  they  gave  themselves  the 
name  of  "  Federals,"  or  "  Federalists,"  to  show  that  they 
favored  the  proper  rights  of  the  states.  Their  opponents  had 
no  better  party  title  than  "  A nti -Federalists." 

Eoth  aides  at  once  betook  themselves  to  the  methods  of  that 
time  for  affecting  public  sentiment  on  great  questions  They 
wrote  elaborate  series  of  letters,  published  from  week  to  week 
in  the  local  newspa^jers  over  such  names  as  "A  Land  Holder." 
"  A  Countryman,"  "  Cato,"  and  "  Cassius,"  Perhaps  the  beat 
two  series  are  the  letters  of  "  Agrippa"  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  series  of  essays  skillfully  defending  the  Constitu- 
tion, written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Jay,  which  appeared  for  many  weeks  in  auccesaion  in 
New  York  newspapers  over  the  name  Federalist,  and  to  this 
day  make  up  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  discussions  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  fight  Yaged  over  the  Constitution  from  end  to  end;  in 
general,  in  particular,  and  in  detail,  it  was  hotly  assailed  and 
strongly  defended.  The  Anti-Federal  lata  predicted  that  Con- 
gress would  ovemwe  the  states,  that  the  I'resident  would  prove 
a  despot,  and  that  the  courts  would  destroy  liberty,  while  the 
Senate  would  be  a  stroiLghold  of  aristocracy.  In  one  state 
convention  a  member  even  objected  that  "if  there  be  no 
religious  test  required,  pagans,  deists,  and  Maliometans  might 
obtain  offices  among  us,  and  that  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives might  all  be  pagans."  The  point  most  criticised  was  the 
lack  of  a  bill  of  rights.  The  Convention  had  assumed  that 
individual  rights  were  fundamental  and  could  not  be  taken 
away  by  a  federation ;  but  the  state  constitutions  all  had  such 
bills  of  rights,  and  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  include  one  in  the 
new  instrument  of  gorernment. 
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All  the  states  except  Rhode  laland  called  the  necessary  state 
GOuventions ;  and  the  first  contest  was  in  the  popular  elections 
for  delegates.     Then  came  the  conventions,  which  in  five  xyg.  latifl- 
states  had  an  easy  task:  though  the  Pennsylvania  con-      ^*'^^ 
vention  assembled  first,   Delaware   had    the    honor  of  (UBT-ITBS) 
being  first  to  ratify  (December  7, 1787),  and  that  by  a  unani- 
mous vote;  the  great  influence  of  Pennsylvania  was  thrown 
into  the  safne  scale  (December  12),  by  a  vote  of  46  to  23 ;  nest  I 

came  unanimous  ratification  by  New  Jersey  (December  18),  ■ 
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and  by  Georgia  {January  2, 1788) ;  Connecticut  followed,  alter 
a  hot  discuasion,  by  a  vote  of  128  to  40  (January  9), 

The  first  dangerous  contest  was  in  Massachusetts;  for  when 
the  convention  assembled  and  elected  John  Hancock  as  its 
president,  it  was  clear  that  the  majority  was  against  the 
Constitution,  for  reasons  well  stati'ii  by  a  country  member: 
"These  lawyers,  and  men  of  learning,  and  moneyed  men," 
said  he,  "  that  talk  so  finely,  and  gloas  over  matters  so 
emootlily,  and  make  us  poor  illiterate  people  swallow  down 
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the  pill,  expect  to  get  into  Congreas  themselves ;  they  e» 
pact  to  be  tlie  managers  of  this  ConstitutiuB,  and  get  all  the 
power  and  a.11  the  inuciey  into  their  own  hands,  and  then  they 
will  swallow  up  all  us  little  folks,  like  the  great  Leviathan, 
Mr.  President  —  yes,  just  as  the  whale  swallowed  up  Joiia,h. 
That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of."  The  balance  of  power  iu  the 
convention  was  held  by  its  president,  John  Hancock,  who  was 
kept  away  at  livst  by  a  convenient  attack  of  the  celebrated 
"  Hancock  gout"  He  had  to  be  secured  by  promising  him  the 
governorship  and  hinting  at  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  still  there  was  no  clear  majority,  for  the  opposition  insisted 
that  ratification  should  include  a  long  list  of  amendments, 
As  a  last  resort,  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  agreed  that 
amendments  be  added,  not  aa  a  condition,  but  as  a  strong  sug- 
gestion. With  all  these  inflviences,  on  the  test  vote  {February 
6, 1788),  Massachusetts  ratified  by  only  187  votes  to  108. 

The  fight  in  Massachusetts  was  the  crisis  of  the  constitution, 
for  the  result  had  great  influence  on  other  states.     Maryland 
173.  BatiS-  ratified  by  a  vote  of  6.3  to  11  (April  28);  and  South 
cation  b7       Carolina  ratified  by  a  vote  of  149  to  73  (May  23);  and 
statm  New  Hampshire  by  a  vote  of  57  to  4fl  made  herself  the 

(17B7-1790)  uinth  state  and  completed  "the  federal  arch  "  (June  21). 
The  Virginia  convention  supposed  that  their  statfi  would 
be  necessary  to  make  nine.  Madison  and  Edmund  Randolph, 
who  had  a  second  time  changed  his  mind,  were  for  the  Con- 
stitution; and  Washington,  though  not  a  member  of  the  state 
convention,  threw  all  his  mighty  influence  in  ifi  favor.  The 
strongest  opponent  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  did  not  shine 
as  a  logician.  When  taxes  came  to  be  discussed,  he  exclaimed: 
"I  never  will  give  iip  that  darling  word  'requisition':  my 
country  may  give  it  up;  a  majority  may  wrest  it  from  me, 
but  I  will  never  give  it  up  till  my  grave."  After  the  greatest 
exertions,  Madison  succeeded  in  having  the  long  list  of 
posed  amendments  made  a  "  recommendation  "  and  not  a 
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dition  of  ratification;  atid  tlie  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
narrow  vote  of  89  to  79  (Jirae  25,  1788). 

The  Ninth  PILLAR  erected  t 

"ThcBitiflejIumof  the  CDitvrmiaru  of  nine  Swu.  fiuU  br  tuBtiort  foflheeJWJilb. 
tnew  <t£  thli  ConKilulion,  betvixii  (be  Sulci  lo  raliljing  ihc  Ime."  An.  ka. 

INCIPIENT  M/tCm  PROCEDERE  MENSES. 


AlHJfTIIIM    tiV    THK    (XjHSTITUTI 

From  tba  Independent  Chroiacle. 

The  yew  York  convention  was  at  first  hostile  to  the  Consti- 
tution, aijd  Governor  George  Clinton,  the  political  boss  of  the 
state,  api>eared  in  the  convention  to  oppose  it.  Its  successful 
champion  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  Again  the  plan  of  a  con- 
ditional ratification  was  proposed,  but  finally  by  the  close  vote 
of  30  to  27  New  York  ratified  (July  26,  1788),  "  in  full  con- 
fidence "  that  the  proposed  changes  would  be  made  after  the 
new  government  should  be  organized. 

For  some  time  two  states  still  held  off.  The  North  Caro- 
lina convention  adjourned  without  taking  a  vote,  but  a  second 
convention  was  called  which  duly  ratified  the  Constitution 
(Ifovember  21,  1789).  Khode  Island  at  this  time  called  no 
convention,  but  was  brought  to  terms  later,  when  Congress  pro- 
posed to  treat  it  as  a  foreign  nation;  and  she  completed  the 
<    roll  of  thirteen  ratifying  states  (May  29, 1790). 


The  Federal  Convention  was  simply  the  practical  result  of 
the  preparation,  from  1774  to  1787,  for  a  strong  national      174.  1 
I  government.     In  the  fourteen  months  from  May,  1787,  ' 

I        to  July,  1788,  the  nation  reaped  the  fruits  of  fourteen  years  of 
I       experience  of  an  inadequate  government. 


L 
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After  loug  diacuaaiona  the  Philadelpliia  Convention  drew  up 
acarefid  and  well-arranged  constitution  wliiuli  had  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  the  state  conventiona.  In  tlu*ee  —  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Georgia  —  there  waa  no  oppusition;  in  five^ 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  Hampahire,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina  —  the  opposition  waa  easily  overcome;  in 
three  —  Masaafhuaetts,  Virginia,  and  Mew  York  — ratification 
was  obtained  with  the  greatest  difhoulty>  Two  states,  Khode 
Island  and  Korth  Carolina,  did  not  ratify  till  after  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  working  order. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  waa  duo  to  the  thinking 
men,  public  leaders  and  business  men,  of  the  country,  who 
could  not  stand  the  disorder  and  tincert;iinty  of  the  Coufcderar 
tion.  The  creditors  of  the  national  and  state  governments 
wanted  some  assurance  that  they  would  be  paid;  the  ship- 
owner wanted  rights  in  the  porta  of  other  countries;  the 
trader  wanted  to  be  able  to  collect  his  debts  in  other  states ; 
and  far-sighted  public  men  like  Washington  and  Hamilton 
were  tired  of  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  necessary  to  make 
the  government  go  at  all.  Rightly  did  John  AdaiQS  say, "  The 
Constitution  waa  extorted  by  grinding  necessity  from  a  reliu> 
taut  people."  JB 

TOPICS  ^M 

ettiva  (1)  Why  did  not  Congress  undertake  a  rerlslon  of  the  constltD- 

•  tiou  ?     (2)  Why  did  Rhode  Island  send  no  delegnles  to  the  Con- 

vention 7  (3>  How  was  the  Virginia  Plan  drawn  up  P  (4)  WTiy 
did  BO  many  tuembera  of  the  Convention  withdraw  ?  f  S)  Main  argii- 
menta  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  ConHtitiilion.  (0}  Main 
argimipntB  against  ratlficfition.  (7)  Why  did  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitulion  resist  amendmenta  in  the  RtAte  cotiventionH  ?  (8)  Wliat 
methoils  brought  about  ratilicatian  of  tlie  Constitution  9  (Q)  Did 
the  states  thinb  that  rotiflcatlon  wae  Gnal,  or  repealable  ? 

(10)  Su^eslions  of  a  national  conetitutlunal  convention,  1781- 
1785.  (11)  Palereon's  Plan.  (12)  A  debate  In  tlie  Federal  Con- 
vention. (13)  Rources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Convenllon. 
(14)  History  of  the  Connecticut  Compromise.     (16)  HieUiry  of  the 
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slave-trade  compromise.  (16)  Threats  of  withdrawal  by  membera 
of  the  Convention  from  small  states.  (17)  Franklin  in  the  Con- 
vention. (18)  James  Wilson  in  the  Convention.  (19)  The  Penn- 
sylvania convention.  (20)  The  Massachusetts  convention.  (21)  The 
Virginia  convention.  (22)  The  New  York  convention.  (23)  Fat- 
rick  Uenry^s  objections  to  the  Constitutioo. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  AtfERICAN  PEOPLE  FBOH  IT80  TO  1800 

What  were  the  numbers,  characteristics,  and  capacities  of 
the  people  who  made  the  federal  CoDstitution  P    The  census 
17».  Popn-    "*  ^^^  showed  a  population  of  4,000,000,  of  whom 
UttoBud     80,000  were  Indians,  60,000  free  negroes,  and  700,000 
****"*"*"  slaves.     In  the  remaining  3,160,000  the  English  race 
was  predominant  in  all  of  the  states;   there  were,  perhaps, 
200,000     Scotch- 
Irish,    chiefly 
along    the    fron- 
tier, a  small  but 
persistent  Dutch 
element  in  New 
York,       perhaps 
100,000  Germans 
in   Pennsylvania 
and     the    West, 
and  a  small  Hu- 
guenot element  in  South  Carolina.     Over  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  lived  in  the  country :  in  1790  the  only  places  having  a 
population  greater  than  8000  were  Philadelphia,  with  about 
42,000  people  (including  suburbs) ;  New  York  city,  with  33,000; 
Boston,  with  18,000;  Charleston,  with  16,000;  and  Baltimore, 
with  14,000.    Only  about  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion lived  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Appalachians ;  and  Louis- 
ville was  the  farthest  town  on  the  Ohio  River, 
Nearly  all  the  white  men  in  America  worked  on  farms  at 
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least  part  of  the  year,  and  most  of  them  on  their  own  farms. 
Northern  farmers  raised  vegetables  for  their  own  use,  hay  for 
their  stock,  com  and  other  grain,  in  some  places  hemp  and       ^^q  qi^ 
flax,  and  salted  down  pork  and  beef.    The  most  valuable  farmer 

crop  was  wheat,  cultivated  from  New  England  to  Virginia, 
and  the  basis  of  a  large  export  of  grain  and  flour.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  tobacco  was  still  abundant,  while  South 
Carolina  raised  rice  and  still  a  little  indigo. 

For  an  example  of  prosperity,  take  a  French  traveler's  ac- 
count of  a  Quaker  family  living  near  Philadelphia.     The  three 
daughters,  beautiful,  easy  in  their  manners,  and  decent  in  their 
deportment,  helped  the  mother  in  the  household.    The  father 
was  constantly  in  the  fields,  where  he  grew  wheat  and  other 
crops.     He  had  an  excellent  garden  and  orchard,  ten  horses,  a 
big  corn  house,  a  bam  full  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain,      ^^.       , 
a  dairy,  in  which   the   family  made   excellent  cheese.        WarvUle, 
"  Their  sheep  give  them  wool  of  which  the  cloth  is  made       *  ^^'  ^^ 
that  covers  the  father  and  the  children.     This  cloth  is  spun  in 
the  house,  wove  and  fulled  in  the  neighborhood.     All  the  linen 
is  made  in  the  house." 

The  farmers  for  the  most  part  had  large  families,  and  hence 
did  not  have  to  hire  much  labor.     There  was  a  good  demand 
for  handicraftsmen,  shoemakers,  harness  makers,  tailors,      j--  p^ 
and  the  like.     Their  wages  were  in  purchasing  value  only       and  slave 
about  half  what  wages  are  to-day,  but  every  wage  earner 
who  had  the  ambition  and  enterprise  and  industry  could  strike 
out  for  himself,  by  taking  up  land  and  starting  a  farm. 

Much  of  the  hard  labor  was  done  by  slaves.  From  Penn- 
sylvania to  North  Carolina  they  were  commonly  treated  with 
kindness.  In  Georgia  and  in  South  Carolina,  where  in  1790, 
out  of  330,000  people,  136,000  were  negro  slaves,  the  labor  was 
hard,  and  there  were  cases  of  cruel  treatment.  Tlie  cotton  crop 
was  small  and  of  little  value,  because  it  took  so  much  time  to 
clear  the  seed  out  of  the  fiber,  till  in  1794  £11  Whitney,  a  Yankee 
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Bchoolmaater  living  in  Georgia,  patented  the  cotton  gin,  a  simple 
macliiue  which  could  do  the  work  of  acorsB  of  men.  His  ma- 
chine caused  the  production  of  cotton  to  rise  from  a  few  hun- 
dred bales  iu  1790  to  600,000  in  1820.  About  1795,  sugar  was 
successfully  made  in  New  Orleaus. 

Manufactures,  except  shipbuilding,  were  not  much  developed 
in  America  in  1800.  A  little  iron  and  some  steel  were  made 
in  the  middle  states,  all  of  it  with  charcoal.  Carpet  weaving 
and  broom  making  had  sprung  up,  and  Philadelphia  exported 
from  200,000  to  350,000  barrels  of  flour  every  year;  this  in- 
dustry was  aided  by  Oliver  Evans's  recent  invention  of  the 
endless  band  elevator. 

The  shipping  trade  again  became  very  prosperous  after  the 
J  war,  and  new  avenues  of  commerce  were  opened.  In  178-i  the 
178  Trade  "^''P  Empress  of  Cliina  made  the  fii'st  voyage  to  China 
ud  in-  and  brought  home  the  impressive  freight  of  30*1,000  solid 

""^  silver  dollars,     A  profitable  direct  trade  ensued   with 

China,  India,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  About  7000  men 
were  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  several  thousand  in  the 
whale  fishery.  The  fur  trade  fell  ofE  as  civilized  settlers  pushed 
westward,  but  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  New  York  merchant,  made 
what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  fortune  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  by  developing  the  business  in  the  far  Northwest. 

As  an  example  of  the  rich  and  influential  class  of  American 
merchants,  let  ua  take  John  Hancock  of  Boston.  He  bought 
ships,  sold  ships,  and  chartered  ships  to  carry  his  cargoes. 
He  bought  and  sold  country  produce,  aud  exported  fish,  whale 
oil  and  whalebone,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  naval  stores  (pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine),  lumber,  niasta,  and  ship  timber.  He  im- 
ported dress  goods  for  men  and  women,  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  and  coal.  The  Hancock  firm  also  did  a  banking  busi- 
ness, lent  money,  held  mortgages,  and  placed  them  for  friends, 
and  issued  drafts  upon  their  London  correspondents.  John 
Hancock  had  a  stately  house  in  Boston  (p.  215),  built  of  stone. 
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including  a  ballroom  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  furniture,  wall 
paper,  and  hangiuga  imported  from  England.  He  drove  a  liand- 
Bome  "  chariot,"  or  family  carriage.  His  table  on  state  occa- 
sioDB  bori)  quantities  of  silver;  and  he  liked  to  wear  crimson 
velvet  suits  with  white  silk  embroideied  waistcoats. 


Interior  commerce  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  roads  and 

interior  watei-ways.     About  this  time  there  was  introduced  into 

England  a  new  method  of  roadmaking,  by  which  the  ^^^  jj 

highway  was  prepared  with  a  layer  of  large  stones,  a         of' 
,    .  .      1     .1  !_■  1.  1  'J  nmnioi 

foot  or  more  m  depth,  on  which  was  laid  a  crownmg 

of  small,  angular  stones.     Under  travel  these  sharp  fragments 

COD  soli  dated,  making  a  smooth,  hard  surface.    Many  such  roads, 

often  called  turnpikes  or  stone  pikes,  were  built  in  America 

by  individuals  or  corporations,  beginning  with   the  stretch 

from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster   (1792;   map,  p.  291);  and 

large  streams  were  bridged.     On  such  roads  and  bridges  the 

owaers  w«ro  allowed  to  charge  toll. 
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The  second  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of 
canal  building  in  England,  and  the  ftiror  spread  to  America, 
After  the  Revolution  Washington  visited  the  upper  Potomac 
and  Mohawk  valleys,  aud  suggested  canals  by  both  rontee. 
The  governments  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  thereupon  united 
in  a  plan  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  A 
little  later  a  traveler  named  Elkanah  Watson  formed  "the  sub- 

Conttmpora-  ^'"^6  p'^"  °^  opening  an  uninterrupted  water  communi- 

rUt,  III.  S3  cation  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario."  A  few  canals 
were  actually  built,  or  begun,  from  1793  to  1803,  notably  the 
Santee  in  South  Carolina,  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  A''irginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Middlesex  from  Boston  to  Lowell. 

Tolerable  wagon  roads  were  built  about  1790  from  Phila- 
delphia, through  Bedford  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  to  Pitts- 
burg; and  later  from  Cumberland  on  the  iipiier  Potomac  to  the 
Monnngaliela  River.  The  so-called  Wilderness  Eoad,  marked 
out  by  Dauiel  Hoone,  the  only  direct  overland  route  into  Ken- 
tucky,  was  widened  into  a  wagon  track  (1795). 

To  carry  on  the  new  enterprises,  there  was  a  rapid  develop 
ment  of  joint  stock  companies,  insurance,  bridge,  and  turnpike 

ISO  Haw      companies,  manufacturing  concerns,  and  especially  banks. 

•Donomio       All  these  companies  had  special  charters,  and  the  Jegla- 
"  latures  were  beset  by  demands  to  grant  privileges  to  new 

corporations.  For  manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  steam  power 
and  machinery  have  long  since  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the 
hand  labor.  It  is  hard  to  realize  now  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  erecting  buildings,  for  making  iron 
or  cloth,  for  all  the  farm  work  and  transportation,  the  only 
motive  force  was  the  muscles  of  men  aud  animals,  except  a 
few  mills  run  by  wind,  water  power,  or  the  tide.  In  1800  there 
was  hardly  a  steam  engine  in  America,  and  not  a  power  loom. 
The  making  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth  was  revolutionized 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  by  four  English  inventions: 
Hargreaves'a  "  spinning  jenny  "  (1767)  ;  Arkwright's  spinning 
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frame  (1769);  Crompton's  mule  spinner  (1779);  and  Cart- 
wright's  power  loom  (1785).  The  spinning  machinery  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Samuel  Slater  of  Paw- 
tuckety  Rhode  Island,  in  1790,  and  thence  grew  up  the  woolen, 
cotton,  and  hemp  mills  of  the  United  States.  The  power  loom 
was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  F.  C.  Lowell  at 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in  1813. 

Several  other  important  inventions  can  be  traced  back  to 
this  period,  such  as  Oliver  Evans's  power  dredge,  and  Jacob 
Perkins's  nail-making  machine.  The  renowned  Yankee  indus- 
try of  clock  making  was  also  begun  by  Eli  Terry  at  Plym- 
outh, Connecticut.  The  use  of  steam  for  propelling  ships 
was  suggested  by  two  American  inventors.  In  1786  John 
Fitch  put  a  boat  on  the  Delaware  propelled  by  a  steam  engine 
at  a  speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour ;  and  in  1787  James  Rumsey 
ran  a  steam  craft  of  another  type  on  the  Potomac  River ;  and 
Washington  predicted  that  Rumsey's  invention  would  solve  the 
problem  of  water  transportation. 

Another  proof  that  America  was  changing,  was  a  new  spirit 
of  humanity  and  sympathy.     Throughout  the  world  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  social  life  and  the  criminal  law  were       ^g^  ^^^ 
saturated  with  cruelty;  the  constable  beat  the  vagrant,    manitarian 
the  master  workman  beat  the  apprentice;  the  farmer 
beat  the  indentured  servant  or  maid;  the  planter  beat  the 
slave.    The  insane  man  or  woman  was  treated  literally  as  a 
beast — chained,  starved,  and  flogged.    The  criminal  or  the 
man  charged  with  crime  was  brutalized  in  a  poisonous   and 
stifling  jail,  a  school  of  criminals.     Americans  who  won  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  sailors  in  John  Paul  Jones's 
ships,  were  often  half  starved  and  were  beaten  by  their  own 
officers.    Debtors  might  in  any  state  in  the  Union  be  lodged 
in  jail  and  kept  there  a  lifetime  for  a  petty  debt. 

Such  oppression  and  disregard  of  one's  neighbor  were  not 
only  contrary  to  Christianity,  but  were  also  opposed  to  the 
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great  Revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man,  set  forth 
in  the  bill  o£  rights  of  every  state  coiistittitioii.     Equality  wa8 
BO  well  carried  out  that  foreign  travelers  were  amazed  to  see  inn- 
keepers sit  down  with  their  guests,  and  military  officers  chosen 
by  their  men.    Gradually,  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  benevo- 
lent societies  began  to  spring  up,  and  a  new  sense  arose  of  tiie 
duty  of  the  community  to  all  its  people.     Moreover,  this  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  and  responsibility  began  to  extend  to  the 
slaves.     Hence  Thomas  Jefferson,  born  and  bred  a  slaveholder, 
wrote  in  1781 :  "  Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure 
Jeffenon,        when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  convic- 
tfottaon        tiou  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  of 
the  gift  of  God  ?    That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but 
with  his  wrath?    Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I 
reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever." 
With  all  the  assertions  of  the  right  of  the  many  to  govern, 
the  United  States  in  1780  was  far  from  being  a  thoroughgoing 
188   AmM-  •'sn^'cacy.     In  the  New  England  states,  tlie  ministers 
ioMids-         and  the  merchants  were  still  pi-actically  an  aristocracy, 
moCTwy        holding,  as  John  Adams  put  it,  that  "  the  rich  and  the 
well  born  and  the  able  must  be  separated  from  the  mass  and 
placed  by  themselves,"     Even  the  little  New  England  town 
meetings  were  not  free  from  the  mastery  of  the  local  squire; 
according  to  a  satirist  — 

"  Yet  at  town  meetiiiga  ev'ry  chief  ^^^| 

TVvnibua,                      PinnM  faith  on  great  M'Flnga)'£  sleeve,  ^^^H 

M-Fingal                         And  as  he  motion'd,  all  by  rote  ^^| 
KaJB'd  sympathetic  ijands  to  vote." 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  farmers  were  not 
influenced  so  much  by  great  family  names  as  by  political  oi^an- 
izations.  The  first  state  nominating  convention  was  held  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1788.     Two  years  later  Senator  Maclay  ob- 

yltaelay,         served  that  in  New  York  "  The  Sons  of  St.  Tammany  h^^ 
550  a  grand  parade  through  the  town  in  Indian  dresses. .^^^H 
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There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  scheme  laid  of  erecting  some 
kind  of  order  or  society  under  this  denomination."  The 
Tammany  Society  did  develop  within  ten  years  as  a  political 
force ;  but  the  organization  of  the  New  York  democracy  was  in 
the  hands  of  two  rival  clans,  the  Livingstons  and  the  Clintons^ 
who  early  developed  the  practice,  whenever  they  got  into 
power,  of  turning  their  political  opponents  out  of  office. 

Alongside  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  states,  grew  up  a 
fourth  section  of  the  country  —  the  West,  which  in  many  ways 
was  different  from  the  older  communities.  (1)  It  was  jgj  j^n^, 
the  only  part  of  the  country  in  which  democracy  was  enoeofthe 
real.  Out  there  the  only  wealth  was  land,  which  could 
be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  Most  adult  men  could  vote ; 
and  it  was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  an  experienced 
statesman  could  be  of  greater  public  service  than  anybody  else 
who  could  command  a  majority.  (2)  Two  systems  of  navigable 
waterways  intersected  the  West  —  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
north,  and  farther  south  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. (3)  The  West  was  settled  with  great  rapidity.  Its 
population  increased  from  110,000  in  1790  to  386,000  in  1800; 
and  before  1804  three  western  states  were  added  to  the  Union 
(§  199),  while  only  one  eastern  state  was  admitted  —  Vermont 
(1791). 

After  the  Revolution  the  opportunities  for  education  rapidly 
increased  in  the  United  States.     New  England  kept  up  rural 
schools  in  hundreds    of  "district    schoolhouses,"  which   ^g^  scbooli 
took  both  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  two  years  old.     The     and  eduoa- 
teachers  were  slenderly  paid,  and  were  "  boarded  round  " 
from  family  to  family  in  the  district.     Most  of  the  towns  in 
the  Union  had  schools,  usually  supported  by  fees.     In  Phila- 
delphia, where  such  a  school  was  attended  by  Alexander  Gray- 
don,  he  read  Latin  fables,  learned  Roman  history,  fought  the 
other  boys,  was  flogged  by  his  teacher,  and  when,  fourteen 
years  old  had  read  Ovid,  Virgil,  Csesar,  and  Sallust,  and  was 
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reading  Horace  and  Cicero.  The  formal  edticatioD  of  girls 
stopi>ed  in  what  we  should  call  the  grammar  grade;  but  the 
daughters  of  cultivated 
families  embroidered, 
taliped  the  ha ipsi chord, 
and  reail  good  books,  and 
tbei'S  were  some  girls' 
Iwardiiig  schools. 

For  aecoiidary  education 
New  England  developed  a 
system  of  endowed  acad- 
emies which  spi-ead  into 
the  middle  states  and 
West.  Among  them  were 
the  two  I'hillipa  Acade- 
mies of  Andover  and  Ex- 
eter, and  the  Lexington 
(Kentucky)  Grammar 
School.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  public  high  school  ex- 
isted only  in  a  few  favored 
New  England  towns ;  but 
wealthy  families  through- 
out the  Uniou  often  had  private  tutors  for  theirchildren.  Sev- 
eral new  colleges  also  were  founded  between  1775  and  1800; 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  reorganized  and  put  on  a 
collegiate  basis  (1779) ;  and  in  1796  was  establislied  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  first  state  institution  of  the  kind. 
The  first  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  were  two 
medical  schools  founded  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Tlie  United  States  still  had  no  genuinely  national  literature, 

18S.  Utart^  fof  most  of  the  authors  followed  English   models  and 

tureandart  were  very  dull.     The  most  admired  American  poets  were 

Philip  Freneau,  who  wrote  stirring  patriotic  songs  during  the 


Woru  by  tbe  author's  cliildrea. 
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Revolution,  and  Joel  Barlow,  wlioae  epic,  T^e  Vi»ion  of  Colum- 
bus, is  a  kind  of  washed-out  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.  The  only 
satirist  and  essayist  of  the  time  who  ia  now  much  read  was 
Benjamin  Frauklln,  decidedly  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
caa  author  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  field  of  literature 
in  which  America  excelled 
was  the  writings  of  public 
men, who  furnished  anew 
stock  of  political  ideas  to 
the  world.  Some  of  these 
books  are  descriptive,  like 
Jefferson's  famous  Notes 
on  Virghiia;  others  are 
discussions  of  public  ques- 
tions, like  the  Federalixt, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton 'a 
financial  reports.  George 
Washington,  though  he 
assumed  to  be  only  a  ituLii 
of  affairs,  wrote  admiriiblc 
letters  on  public  questiouH. 
The  fondness  of  Amer- 
icana for  newspapers  ai;il 
periodicals  showed  itself 
in  the  first  daily  news- 
paper, the  Pemisijh-ni'ia 
Packet,  founded  in  1784. 
The  newspapers  were 
dull ;  they  had  no  editori- 
als, few  advertisements,  and  filled  many  columns  with  reprints 
from  foreign  newspapers,  and  with  long-winded  essays  on  poli- 
tics. Two  literary  magazines  were  founded  about  this  time: 
the  Universal  Asylum  and  Columbian  Magazine,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Boston  Magazine. 
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The  most  notable  American  art  was  the  architecture  of  the 
best  houses  and  public  buiUIiiigs.  KeaideJices  like  the  Chew 
House  in  Germantown  (p.  171),  and  the  Harrison  House  in 
Virginia,  are  still  un- 
surpassed in  American 
domestic  architecture ; 
and  all  over  the  east- 
era  states  are  scattered 
good  courthouses  and 
other  public  biiiklinga, 
and  a  few  good  church 
buildings  of  the  time: 
for  example,  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston, 
Trinity  Chiirch  and  St. 
Paul's  in  New  York,  and 
St.  Michael's  in  Charles- 
ton. 

Boon  after  the  Revo- 
lution most  of  the  great 

Ohuroli  churches  in  Amer- 

niw»-        ica  sought  national  TyP«  <•'  atassive  bIode  church. 

organination.  As  a  logical  result  of  their  theories  of 
republican  government,  the  southern  states  withdrew  their 
public  support  of  the  Episcopal  Cluirch.  In  1784  James 
Seabury  was  consecrated  aa  Bishop  of  Connecticut  at  Aber- 
deen, Scotland;  he  came  over,  and  in  the  nest  year  was 
held  the  first  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  Methodist  Church,  founded 
by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  began  its  formal  American  oi^aniza- 
tion  in  1784,  when  the  Methodists  summoned  a  national  con- 
ference, which  adopted  the  title  of  Methodist  Episcojial  and 
gave  to  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas  Cohe  the  title  of  Bishop. 
The  long  prejudice  against  the  Catholics  softened,  and  several 


r  AmucAX  ttonx  nuM  it*  to  i 


fT  witli  Uie  Pn«esteiit&.  In 
ins  a  ^*^^^"'  btabop  vas  sent  oT«r  to  lUhitMwe.  xad  thus 
UiU  dnutk  wta  Cocvallr  wsaaued  m  tbe  Uaited  States. 

AiMChcr  Qrpeef  chnivli  gornmncnt  r&s  rtstablishdd  vbea  ia 
1789  the  I'redijterikB  lool  srnods  united  in  -'the  G«i>ent) 
AsMmblj  of  the  lYesbyterua  C'htin-h  in  the  Catted  States 
of  Amenta,"  which  h»  erer  sinc«  bnrn  the  sapreme  goretitti:^ 
body  of  that  rhnrch.  The  Duh-h  RcforiDeid  Charrh  of  Hew 
York  and  >'ev  Jersey,  though  closely  akin  to  the  Pre^iytenaa 
in  doctzioe,  had  a  sepanite  syiwd. 

The  thousand  Congregational  churches  in  New  England 
wen  nearly  all  BU|t|>oTteit  liy  taxation,  and  each  was  its  own 
bigheBt  tribuoal  -,  for. 
u  in  the  Ita)>n»i 
Chntch,  no  g(.-ti<-ral 
oonrentioR  hml  au- 
thority among  tlieiu. 
The  Quakers  also 
practiced  local  seif- 
govemtueiit;  and  botli 
Quakers  and  Ktetbu- 
dists  freely  admitted 
women  to  take  part       '  mii.T  in  i7!»i. 

in  t]ieir  service.  Typ*  ol  ciglnefnlli-cenluo-  mretiiiRhoMSt., 

Among  the  many  other  Protestant  dpnominations  were  the 
German  LulliL'raiis,  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  and  Dunk- 
ards;  and  the  Mennonit^^^a,  none  of  whom  would  take  an  oath, 
or  fight,  or  aeeept  office,  or  go  to  law.  Univi-rsaliats  had 
a  few  congregations.  The  curious  communities  knnwu  as  the 
Shakers  were  founded  duritig  the  Rovolutiim  by  Annah  Lee, 
whom  her  followers  called  the  Elect  I^y.  or  Mother  Ann. 
The  Jews  had  synagogues  in  all  the  large  places,  but  no  cen- 
tral organization. 

On  the  frontier,  religion  was  emotional.     There  was  a  great 
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revival  of  religion  in   1800,  and  the  "camp  meeting"  was 
invented  in  Kentucky. 

AJl  the  churches  enjoyed  the  greatest  religious  freedom 
that  had  ever  been  known  iti  the  history  of  mankind.  Each 
denomination  chose  and  ordained  its  ministers,  laid  down  its 
doctrine,  and  disciplined  its  members  in  its  own  way.  For 
the  individual  there  was  equal  freedom.     The  federal   Con- 


stitution of  1787  prohibited  any  religious  teat  for  federal 
office,  and  the  states  in  course  of  time  removed  most  of  the 
religious  qualifications  both  for  voters  and  for  public  officers. 


To  describe  the  American  people  just  aft«r  the  Eevolution 

is  a  hard  task,  because  there  was  no  single  kind  of  American 

187.  Sum-      people.     The  New  Englanders  were  traders,  fishermen, 

w'T  mid  independent  farmers.     The  middle  states  were  still 

half  frontier,  and  the  farmers  predominated.     In  the  South 

existed  four  elements  of  society  :  the  great  planters;  the  small 
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planters,  with  whom  were  associated  a  large  number  of  non- 
slaveholding  farmers;  the  poor  whites;  and  the  negroes. 

Yet  there  was  a  thorough  community  of  interest  among  the 
American  p^ple.  Almost  everybody  spoke  English;  almost 
everybody  was  a  Protestant;  people  passed  freely  from  state 
to  state,  and  easily  acquired  citizenship.  The  many  callings 
and  occupations  depended  closely  upon  one  another;  the  fur 
trader  got  the  raw  skins  from  the  frontier  Indians,  and  the 
country  merchant  bought  the  produce  of  the  neighboring 
farmers;  the  city  merchant  and  shipowner  carried  the  goods 
abroad,  and  brought  back  return  cargoes  of  manufactures, 
which  were  distributed  through  the  states.  The  corporations 
built  necessary  roads  and  canals,  and  provided  banks  and  con- 
yeniences  for  trade.  The  United  States  was  a  country  of 
wonderful  opportunities,  so  that  a  man  might  expect  to  get 
away  from  poverty  and  ignorance  if  he  chose. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  American  people  was  their 
power  of  organization.    They  were  organizing  business,  and 
preparing  to  make  use  of  coming  conveniences  of  intercourse ; 
they  were  building  highways,  accumulating  capital,  and  open- 
ing up  the  imrivaled  treasure-house  of  the  West.     Above  all 
they  were  organizing  towns,  counties,  and  states  —  if  they 
could  also  organize  a  strong  national  government,  nothing        st  John 
could  stay  their  progress  as  a  nation.    As  an  observer    j^laers^^a 
said,  "The  American  is  a  new  man  who  acts  upon  new    Farmer,  63 
principles;  he  must,  therefore,  entertain  new  ideas,  and  form 
new  opinions." 

TOPICS 

(1)  What  canaed  the  rapid  growth  of  colonial  and  state  popula-  BugKeftlve 
tion?  (2)  What  did  the  United  States  export,  1780-1800?  (8)  Ef-  ^^''^ 
fects  of  the  cotton  gin.  (4)  What  had  the  United  States  to  sell 
in  Chhia  ?  (5)  Why  was  the  Erie  Canal  suggested  ?  («)  Why 
did  not  Fitch's  or  Rumsey's  steamboat  succeed  ?  (7)  Wliy  was 
America  slow  in  beginning  manufactures  ?  (8)  Why  were  there 
no  Episcopal  bishops  in  America  before  1784  P 
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(0)  Germans  In  North  America  up  to  1800.  (10)  French 
lluguen (its  in  North  America.  (U)  Scolch-lrish  in  North  America 
up  to  1800.  (12)  Slavery  in  New  llamitshire.  (13)  Slavery  in 
Maasochusetw.  (14)  SUvery  in  Connecticut,  (to)  Slavery  in 
Rhode  Island.  (IH)  Slavery  in  New  York.  (17)  Slavery  in  New 
Jersey,  (18)  Slavery  in  PeniiBjlvania.  (19)  Travel  on  the  Wil- 
derness Road.  (20)  Debtors' prisons.  (Ul)  DiHtriut  8uhools*!ifter 
1800.  (22)  CoHege  lite  in  1800.  (23)  American  poetry  in  1800. 
(Si)  Francis  AHbuiy.  (25)  Eli  Whitney.  (2(()  John  Jacob  Astor. 
(27}  Samuel  Slater.  (28)  Do  you  think  tliB  Frenchman's  experi- 
ence of  a  farmer's  family  (§  170)  is  typical?  (20)  Other  rich 
merchants  in  the  United  Slates  besides  Hancock.  (30)  The  Tam- 
many Society  from  17i>0  to  1820.  (31)  A  journey  about  the  year 
1800.    (32)  The  WUderoess  Rood.     (33)  Life  on  American  ships 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
ORGANIZING  THE   GOVERNMENT   (1789-1793) 

The  federal  Constitution  laid  down  the  general  principles  of 
the  government ;  but  the  details  had  to  be  settled  by  new  laws 
and  customs,  so  that  the  work  of  Congress  from  1789  to     188.  First 
1793  was  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  the  Phila-        "el^wi 
delphia  Convention.     By  vote  of  the  old  Congress  of  the  (1788) 

Confederation,  a  date  was  set  for  the  first  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  the  new  Congress  was  to  meet  in  New  York  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  which  happened  to  be  March  4. 
For  the  presidency  there  was  no  contest;  everybody  knew  that 
George  Washington  would  have  the  first  vote  of  every  elector. 
More  of  their  second  votes  were  cast  for  John  Adams  than  for 
any  one  else,  and  he  was  thus  elected  Vice  President. 

The  members  of  Congress  drifted  into  New  York  slowly, 
so  that  the  House  was  not  organized  till  April  1,  1789,  and 
the  Senate  not  till  April  6.     Frederick  Muhlenberg  of       ^g^  ^j^^ 
Pennsylvania  was   elected   Speaker  of  the   House,  and  gressorgan- 
John  Adams  in  due  time  took  his  constitutional  seat  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.      Then  the  two  houses  laid 
down   rules   for  their   procedure,  and   thus  made  precedents 
which  now  have  almost  the  weight  of  law.      The  House  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  Senate  from  1793,  have  usually  sat  in 
open  session.     Congress  voted  its  members  a  salary  of  $6,  later 
$8,  a  day  while  in  session,  for  which  a  fixed  salary  was  substi- 
tuted after  1854.     All  committees  at  first  were  chosen  by  bal- 
lot in  both  houses,  but  after  1790  the  House  authorized  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  the  committees,  a  great  power  which  he 
has  enjoyed  ever  since.     Within  a  few  years  began  to  grow 
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up  a  system  of  standing  committees  api>ointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  seasioa. 

Meanwhile,  the  electoral  vote  having   been  counted,  Wash- 
ington was  notified  of  his  election,  and  on  his  arrival  from 
IBO.  Imu-     Mount  Vernon  was  received  in  New  York  by  thousands 
S^?^i-°'    "*  enthusiastic  people.     On  April  30,  1789,  he  waa  sol- 
dnt  (17B9)    emnly  inaugurated  at  Federal  Hall  on  Wall  Street,  where 
he  took   the  oath  of  office,  and  made  a  simple  and  earnest 


KDgraviug  hy  Staart. 


speech.  Congress  voted  the  President  826,000  a  year,  the 
largest  salary  then  received  by  any  man  in  tlie  United  States. 
Washington  liked  becoming  ceremony,  and  it  was  understood 
that  he  approved  the  proposed  title  of  "His  Highness,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Protector  of 
their  Liberties,"  though  Patrick  Henry  said  of  the  title  that 
"it  squinted  toward  monarchy,"  Eventually  no  title  was 
given  by  law ;  so  that  the  official  form  of  address  to  the  Piei^' 
dent  is  simply,  "  Mr.  President." 
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One  of  the  earliest  tasks  of  Congress  was  to  organize  the 
execntiTe  departmentSy  and  in  its  first  session  it  created  four. 
(1)  First  was  the  Department  of  Foreign  AlEairs,  soon  232 


changed  to   Department  of   State.     Thomas   JeflFerson  **▼•  depart- 
became  the  first  regular  Secretary  of  State.     {2i  The 


War  Department  was  next  organized,  and  Henry  Knox  U7t9) 

(Secretary  at  War  under  the  Confederation)  was  reappointed 
Secretary  of  War.  (3)  The  Treasury  was  organized  in  great 
detail,  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Alexander 
Hamilton.  (4)  The  former  Post  Ofiice  was  coutinueii,  and 
Samuel  Osgood  was  appointed  Postmaster-General.  All  these 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  the  oonfir- 
mation  of  the  Senate.  By  the  casting  yote  of  John  Adams  in 
the  Senate,  Congress  established  the  wholesome  priueiplo  that 
the  President,  who  by  the  Constitution  is  obliged  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  should  haye  the  unrestricted 
power  of  removing  heads  of  departments  and  other  otticers, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Seuate. 

The  President  at  once  began  to  use  his  constitutional  right 
to  call  on  the  heads  of  departments  for  written  opinions ; 
and  he  went  further  by  asking  the  three  Secretaries  ami  the 
Attorney-General  (who  for  many  years  hatl  no  regular  iU»j)art- 
ment  under  him)  to  meet  him  frou)  time  to  time  ami  discuss 
public  business.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  unothcial  Cabi- 
net, to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Postmastt'r-(uMu»ral, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Agrirultun*,  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  since  Ihhmi  addtMl. 

Under  the  wise  provision  of  the  Constitution  tliat  anuMul- 
ments  may  be  proposed  by  Congress,  about  four  humlriMl 
resolutions  of  amendment,  suggested  by  states  in  tluMr   i92.Am6nd- 

ratifications,   or   later    by    members    of    C^ongress,   won*   mentitothe 

Gonititu- 
boiled  down  by  Congress  to  twelve  amendments,  whirh    tion  (1789- 

got  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  both  hous(»s  juul  wore  1791) 

sent  out  to  the  states  for  ratification.      Thesis  amendments 
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formed  a  little  bill  of  rights,  assuring  jury  trial,  freedom  of 
Hpeech  aod  of  the  press,  etc.,  gainst  any  enactment  by  the 
federal  government,  and  including  in  the  Tenth  Article  thu  im- 
portant clause  that  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Ten 
only  of  the  twelve  propositions  secured  the  necessary  ratifica- 
tion by  three  fourths  of  the  states  and  became  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution (1791). 

The  Constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  Supreme 
Court  and  inferior  courts,  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  settle  the 
193  Court*  'l^'^^'ls.  By  an  act  (September  24, 1789),  most  of  which 
orpmiied  is  Still  in  force,  Congress  created  three  kinds  of  courts 
—  district,  circuit,  and  supreme  —  and  two  kinds  of 
judges  —  district  and  supreme.  Ordinary  cases,  involving 
federal  law,  could  be  brought  in  the  District  Courts,  appealed 
to  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  Ap- 
peals could  be  taken  from  the  highest  state  courts  to  the  fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  in  cases  involving  federal  law.  Thus  all 
suita  turning  on  federal  law  might  finally  be  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  that  there  might  be 
one  highest  authority  on  federal  law  throughout  the  country. 

The  President  at  once  appointed  John  Jay  of  New  York 
to  be  Chief  Justice.  The  first  Supreme  Court  case  which 
attracted  much  notice  was  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia  in  1793,  in 
which  the  court  gave  a  judgment  against  the  state.  To  pre- 
vent such  suits  against  a  state  by  citizens  of  another  state  or 
of  a  foreign  country,  the  Eleventh  Amendment  was  at  once 
proposed,  and  speedily  added  to  the  Constitution. 

The  eent*!r  of  American  social  and  political  life  was  Phila- 

.».    .        .  delphia,  seat  of  Congress  during  most  of  the  Revolution. 
184,  Saatof         '        '  "  ^^ 

gforarnnienl  While  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia  Congress  sat  in 

(1788-179  )  York,  Lancaster,  and  Baltimore ;  and  after  Congress  waa 

insulted  in  its  own  ball  by  mutinous   soldiers   in  1783,  it 
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Bat  in  Princeton,  Trenton,  Annapolis,  and  New  York,  but 
did  not  select  any  o£  them  as  the  permanent  seat  of  govern-  'I 

ment.  The  location  of  a  capital  therefore  caine  np  again  in 
1789.  A  I'enosylvania  member  spoke  for  Wright's  Ferry 
(Columbia,  Pa,),  aud  praised  the  fish  of  the  Susquehanna; 
biit  a  Georgia  member,  who  did  not  like  to  travel  so  far,  .. 

retorted,  "  This  .  .  .  will  blow  the  coals  of  sedition  and  Coiigrea,  I. . 
endanger  Uie  Union.  .  .  .     This  looks  like  ariatocraoy." 
And  a  New  England  member  said  "  he  did  not  dare  to  go 
to  the  Potomac     He  feared  that  the  whole  of  New  England 
would  consider  the  Union  as  destroyed." 

When  the  matter  came  up  again  in  1790,  it  was  tangled  with 
a  proposal  that  the  federal  government  assume  the  outstanding 
state  debta,  which  all  the  southern  members  opposed  and  all 
the  New  England  members  favored.  Hamilton,  as  a  northern 
man,  appealed  to  Jefferson,  over  whose  dining  table  an  agi'ee- 
ment  wae  reached  that  the  Virginia  members  would  vot-e  for 
assumption,  if  Hamilton  would  tiud  the  votes  necessary  to  fix 
the  capital  on  the  Potomac;  and  by  this  compromise  (it  would 
be  called  a  "deal"  nowadays)  both  measures  were  passed. 
Eighteen  million  dollars  was  distributed  impartially  among 
the  states;  and  the  capital  was  fixed  for  ten  years  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  in  a  district  ten  miles  squai'e  to  be  selected 
by  the  President  on  the  Potomac  Kiver.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  Alexander  Hamilton  the  present  government  of  the 
United  States  owes  almost  as  much  as  to  Madismi  or  to 
Washington  ;  for  he  had  the  genius  to  think  out  methods  ^^ 

of  organizing  the  new  national  government.     Hamilton  nnderHun- 
waa  born  in  the  island  of  Nevis   in  the  West  Indies  Mend 

(1767),  and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  now  ('oh 
Wa  University,     When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  be- 
gan to  write  patriotic  pamphlets,  then  joined  the  army,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Washington,  who  never  ceased  to  love 


(1788-179!) 
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and  admire  him.  He  sat  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
for  a  tirnu  (1782-1783),  but  a  friend  said  of  him  that  he  was  not 
,  "adapted  to  a  couacil  conipoaed  of  discordant  materials, 

or  to  a  people  which  ha^e  thirteen  heads."     He  was  a 
famous  lawyer,  but  his  genius  was  especially  fitted  to 
finance,  and  it  was  a  national  blessing  when,  iu  September, 


1789,  at  thirty-two  years  of  ape,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  a  discouraging 
])OMt,  Hamilton  found 
a  debt  of  ^52,000,000 
and  im  mouey  in  the 
treasury;  the  accounts 
were  in  confusion;  the 
old  paijcr-nioney  notes 
were  repudiated;  and 
fi'w  seemed  to  expect 
l.liat  the  federal  govern- 
Mieiit  would  ever  pay 
ils  bonded  debt.  Be- 
tween January,  1790, 
luul  January,  1792, 


Ha 


ilto 


ued   ; 


series   of   five  reports 
Alkkahdkb  Hamilton,  on  the  finances  of  the 

From  Ilie  portrait  by  Weimar.  country  :      on      Public 

Credit,  on  Manufactures,  on  a  Bank,  on  Currency,  a  second 
fieport  on  Public  Credit.  In  these  reports  he  developed  a 
system  of  national  finance,  which  he  pushed  with  such  force 
and  statesmanship  that  he  induced  Congress  to  accept  every 
one  of  the  following  plans:  — 

(1)  Import  duties  wei-e  to  provide  for  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  (2)  An  excise  on  the  manufacture  of  whisky 
would  raise   additional  money  and  would  make  the  western 
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people  understand  that  they  had  a  government.  (3)  The  debt 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  funded  in  one  kind  of  obliga- 
tions, and  the  government  was  to  assume  the  state  debts,  so 
as  to  interest  the  capitalists  in  the  success  of  the  government 
and  raise  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  future  needs. 
(4)  A  national  bank  was  to  perform  the  government  business 
and  furnish  a  safe  currency.  (5)  Protective  import  duties 
were  to  encourage  and  build  up  home  manufactures. 

The  first  tariff  act  became  a  law  before  Hamilton  came  into 
office ;  and  the  debate  on  it  contained  nearly  all  the  arguments 
of  the  twenty  and  more  tariff  debates  that  have  followed.  196.  N»- 
Manufacturers  petitioned  Congress  for  protection ;  Penn-  yeveniuMuad 
sylvania  wanted  to  protect  "our  infant  manufactures";  oommerca 
South  Carolinians  thought  protection  "  big  with  oppression  " ; 
midway  men  were  willing  to  lay  duties  to  encourage  young 
industries,  and  manufactures  of  military  material.  The  result 
of  these  discussions  was  the  first  tariif  act  (July  4,  1789), 
which  was  then  thought  to  be  protective;  specific  duties 
were  laid  on  about  thirty  articles,  and  on  other  articles  ad 
valorem  duties  ranging  from  7^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  The 
average  rate  of  duty  was  only  about  8^  per  cent  —  the  lowest 
in  our  federal  histoiy.  Later,  at  Hamilton's  suggestion,  the 
import  duties  were  raised  a  little,  and  an  excise  was  laid  on 
whisky  (March  3,  1791),  amounting  to  7  or  8  cents  a  gallon. 

The  question  of  the  national  debt  was  settled  just  as  Hamil- 
ton wished.  Some  people  wanted  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  many  owners  of  certificates  of  domestic  debt  had  bought 
them  at  a  depreciation;  but  Ilanulton  carried  his  point  of 
paying  them  in  full  to  the  actual  holders,  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  government  ever  wanted  to  borrow  money,  it  must  issue 
securities  that  would  easily  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  In  a  few 
months  the  surprised  holders  of  government  bonds  began  for  the 
first  time  to  receive  regular  interest  on  their  holdings,  and  the 
securities  of  the  United  States  rose  to  par. 
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Hardly  less  important  than  the  financial  improvemeot  of  the 
country  was  the  re  organ  iaitioii  of  business.  Under  its  power 
to  regulate  coinage,  Congress  passed  an  act  (April  3,  1792) 
establishing  a  United  States  mint,  at  which  any  posaeesor  of 
gold  or  silver  could  have  it  coined  into  gold  or  silver  pieces 
without  charge  for  the  stamping.  The  act  also  established  • 
tlie  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one  between  gold  and  silver ;  that  is,  ©15 
in  gold  weighed  as  much  as  $1  in  silver.  As  neither  gold  uor 
silver  was  then  produced  in  the  United  States  in  any  quantity, 
the  actual  coinage  was  very  small  for  many  years. 

Under  the  new  power  over  foreign  commerce,  Congress 
passed  a  navigation  act  (July  20,  1789),  laying  a  discriminat- 
ing tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  American-built  and  American- 
owned  shipping;  and  provided  for  the  national  registration  of 
vessels  and  for  public  lighthouses.  A  little  later,  all  foreign 
vessels  were  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade. 

The  most  far-reaching  commercial  act  was  tlie  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank  (February  25,  1791),  whicli  Hamilton  con- 
197.  ThB       sidered  the  crowning  part  of  his  whole  system.     It  had 
sub^Buk  *  ™Pi**l  of  810,000.000,  of  which  the  United  States  gov- 
(1781)  emment  owned  a  fifth.     In  the  conditions  of  that  time, 

this  was  as  remarkable  na  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  a  thousand 
millions  would  he  to-day.  The  bank  was  expected  to  receive 
deposits;  to  hold  most  of  the  government  balances;  t«  make 
loans  to  business  men;  to  put  out  paper  notes  and  hold  "re- 
serves "  of  gold  and  silver  in  its  vaujts ;  to  pay  its  notes  on  de- 
mand; and  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  government.  Tiie  real 
object  of  the  bank  was  much  deeper ;  Hamilton  wanted  to 
teaoh  the  business  men  of  the  country  that  their  welfare  and 
prosperity  would  be  aided  by  a  great  federal  corporation. 

Hamilton  found  the  constitutional  authority  in  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  whicli  gives  Congress  power  to  pass  acts  that 
are  "necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
.  .  .  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  tlie  government  of 
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the  United  States."  Jefferson  sent  a  written  opinion  to  the 
President,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  bank  would  not  be  con- 
stitutional, because  Congress  had  no  express  power  to  char- 
ter a  corporation ;  and  that  the  bank  was  not  '^  necessai-y  and 
proper,"  since  all  its  services  to  the  government  could  be 
performed  in  some  other  way.  Hamilton's  answer  was  that 
Congress  had  the  **  implied  power  "  to  carry  out  its  express 
powers  through  a  corporation,  if  that  would  do  the  work 
better;  and  that  "necessary  and  proper"  did  not  mean  *' indis- 
pensable," but  "  suitable."  All  the  noi-thern  votes  except  one 
were  in  favor  of  the  act.  Washington  signed  it,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  later  the  Supreme  Court  adopted  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  implied  powers,  and  it  is  now  constantly  used  in 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  bank  was  at  once  organized, 
with  head  office  in  Philadelphia  and  eight  branches  in  other 
cities,  and  proved  a  safe  and  prosperous  concern. 

Congress  early  began  to  use  its  new  powers  over  the  territo- 
ries.    To  prevent  the  settlers  from  pressing  upon  the  Indians, 
Congress  passed  acts  shutting  out  from  trade  or  sojourn     j^g  ■^^g* 
in  the  Indian  lands  everybody  who  had  not  a  license  from   era  Indians 
the  President.     On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  new  Indian 
treaties  were  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  for  the 
cession  of  lands  to  accommodate  white  settlers.     Nevertheless, 
Indian  war  burst  out  in  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1789,  and 
the  next  year  forces  under  General  Harmer  were  twice  defeated. 
General  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  set 
out  to  build  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake   Erie; 
and  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Indians  at  the  site  of  Fort 
Recovery  (November  4,  1791)  he  lost  a  thousand  out  of  his  fif- 
teen hundred  men.     Washington's  private  secretary  records  the 
President's  emotion  when  the  news  came :  "  And  yet  to  ^    , 

suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  hacked,  butchered,       Washing- 
tomahawked  by  a  surprise  —  the  very  thing  I  guarded  * 

him  against!     0  God,  0  God,  he  is  worse  than  a  murderer!" 
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"  But,"  he  added,  recovering  himself,  "  General  St,  Clair  shall 
have  justice  I" 

Anthony  Wayne,  who  was  now  put  in  command,  built 
frontier  posts,  and  thoroughly  thrashed  the  ludians  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Maumee,  and  made  possible  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville {1795),  by  which  the  Indians  gave  up  the  territory  now- 
composing  southern  and  eastern  Ohio.  In  Georgia  Indian 
wars  broke  out  in  17!J3;  but  the  United  States  stood  by  its 
right  to  control  aad  negotiate  with  the  tribes,  and  make  treaties 
for  land  cessions. 

Meanwhile   settlers  began   to   pour    into   the   Northwest. 
Virginia  opened  up  her  reserve  of  Military  Bounty  Lands 
199.  SMUe-  north   of  the  Ohio.     Then  followed  new   communities 
WMt "'  *''*    "^^  Chillicothe  on  the  Scioto,  and  at  Losantiville,  now 
(lTSB-1800)  called  Cincinnati.    Along  Lake  Krie  settlement  began 
about  179"»,  when  Connecticut  Bold  the  greater  part  of  the 
Western  lieserve  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.     General 
Moses  Cleaveland,  agent 
of  the  company,  in  1796 
founded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga,  on  Lake 
Erie,  the  city  now  called 
for  the   foimder,  Cleve- 
land.      Next   year    the 
"Girdled  Koad"   was 
made  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  along  the  lake 
to  Cleveland.      In  1800 
the  state  of  Connecticut 
ceded     to    the     United 
8tat«3    all     jurisdiction 
over  the  Reserve,  so  that 
the  lake  and  river  settlements  might  be  united  into  a  new  state. 
Indiana  Territory  was  immediately  set  off,  and  ia  1802  the 
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people  of  Ohio  were  authorized  to  form  a  state  government, 
and  were  duly  admitted  to  the  Union  the  next  year. 

Congress  provided  for  tlie  southern  region  by  au  act  (1790) 
organizing  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River,"  whi^h 
six  years  later  waa  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  state  o£ 
TenncBsee;  it  waa  preceded  by  the  admission  of  Kentucky  in 
1792.  Still  farther  south  the  boundary  controversy  with 
Georgia  continued  (pp.  190,  192);    but  Congress  created  the 

I  Mississippi  Territory  out  of  a  part  of  the  disputed  laud  (1798), 
and  four  years  later  Georgia  ceded  everything  west  of  her 
present  boundary,  and  the  long  controversy  as  to  western 
landa  was  ended. 

Till  about  1793  there  were  no  national  political  parties,  for 

the  Anti-Federalists  disappeared  soon  after  the  Constitution 

was  adopted,   and  hardly  a  man  in  the  country  any  200.  0«nu 

longer  criticised  the  Constitution.      The  first  division    "    p»rUM 

I       on  living  issues  came  aboiit  in  Washington's  t'abinet,  (17»D  ^ 

I      where  Jefferson  says  that  he  and  Hamilton  from  day  to  day 
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attacked  each  other  "  like  cocka  in  a  pit."  The  two  men  and 
their  followers  absolutely  disagreed  on  the  cardinal  questions 
of  the  nature  of  guvenuiient.  Hamilton  and  his  friends  be- 
lieved that  the  opinion  of  the  educated  and  property-holding 
classes  must  always  be  the  best  for  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  once  at  a  dinner :  "  Your 
people,  your  people,  air,  is  a  great  beast,"  The  other  side  was 
represented  by  Jefferson,  who  counted  himself  among  "  tliose 
who  identify  themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence  in 
them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the  most  honest  and  safe, 
although  not  the  most  wise  depository  of  the  public  interest." 
Hamilton  and  his  friends  believed  further  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  encourage  private  enterprise,  and  to 
that  end  laid  down  the  principle  of  "  loose  construction,"  or 
"  implied  powers."  Jefferson's  theory  of  "  strict  construc- 
tion" of  the  Constitution  was  that  government  ought  to  do 
as  little  as  possible,  that  it  ought  to  lay  taxes  only-  for  ab- 
solutely necessary  expenses,  and  that  the  development  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  left  to  individuals.  On  almost  the  same 
day  {in  May,  1792)  Hamilton  wrote  that  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son were  at  the  head  of  a  "faction  decidedly  hostile  to  me, 
.  .  .  and  dangerons  to  the  Union,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country";  and  Jefferson  described  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
as  "Monarchical  federalists."  In  the  election  of  1792,  though 
there  was  not  a  vote  against  Washington,  there  was  a  strong 
and  almost  successful  attempt  to  displace  Adams  as  Vice 
President;  and  thenceforth  one  body  of  men  tliroughout  the 
country  took  on  the  party  name  of  Federalist,  and  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  called  themselves  Democrats. 

For  about  three  years,  from  1789  to  1792,  the  friends  of 

201.  Sum-     t-he  Constitution  had  the  opix>rtunity  of  showing  how  it 

"•"y  would  work;    they  got  a  large   majority   in   Congress, 

elected  Washington  to  be  President,  and  framed  organizing 
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legidalion  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  Oou- 
Tentioo.  The  reorganization  of  finance  and  coiumen^e  was  the 
next  great  national  task.  The  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
rendered  an  inestimaUe  service  to  the  country,  for  he  could 
look  forward  into  the  future  and  see  the  probaUe  outcome  of 
his  plans ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  in  him  that  he  carriecf  all  his  measuhes 
through. 

Against  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  national 
gOTemment  to  make  the  country  prosperous,  JeflPersou  and  his 
friends  fought  vigorously ;  and  before  the  end  of  Washington's 
first  administration  appeared  the  elements  of  two  political 
parties,  which  were  bound  to  oppose  each  other  on  all  grave 
questions,  and  which  intended  to  fight  each  other  in  the 
national  elections.  The  reelection  of  Washington  in  1792 
postponed,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  coming  of  strict  party 
government. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  did  the  first  Congress  meet  in  New  York  ?  (2)  Are  SucfMtiv* 
secret  sessions  of  the  Senate  desirable?  (3)  Who  have  been  *®P*^ 
the  great  Speakers  of  the  House?  (4)  Wliy  are  there  standing 
committees  in  Congress?  (5)  Who  have  been  the  great  Secre- 
taries of  State  ?  (6)  Who  have  been  the  great  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  ?  (7)  Who  have  been  the  great  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court?  (8)  Why  should  the  President  remove  officers 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  (9)  Why  were  the  first  ton 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  necessary  ?  (10)  Jefterson^s 
political  principles  from  1781  to  1791.  (11)  Was  Hamilton  a 
monarchist  ? 

(12)   John  Adams  as  Vice  President.     (13)    Life  in  the  first   Searoli 
Congress.     (14)  History  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment.    (16)  Ham-   ^^VioB 
ilton^s  share  in  fixing  the  place  of  the  national  capital.     (10)  Op- 
position  to  Hamilton  in  Congress.       (17)    Debate  on  the  first 
national  tariff.     (18)  Objections  to  the  first  United  States  Bank. 
(19)  Later  discussions  of  "implied  powers."     (20)   Jefferson's 
opinions  of  Hamilton.     (21)  Hamilton's   opinions  of  Jefferson. 
(22)  Foundation  of  Cincinnati.     (23)  Foundation  of  Cleveland. 
(24)  Foundation  of  Buffalo.     (25)  The  Yazoo  land  dispute. 
hart's  ahbr.  hist. —  15 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FEDERALIST  POLICY  (1793-1801) 

Hakdly  was  the  new  federal  government  in  operation  when 
it  was  drawn  into  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  which  began  in  1789.  In  September,  202.  The 
1792,  France  was  declared  a  republic ;  soon  after,  King  '^oSiti^ 
Louis  XVI.  was  executed  by  his  people  (January  21,  (1789-1798) 
1793) ;  ten  days  later  the  French  republic  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The  national  sympathy  of  America 
went  out  to  France  as  a  friend,  ally,  and  sister  republic,  appar- 
ently struggling  against  tyranny.  Furthermore,  by  the  treaty 
of  1778  the  United  States  was  bound  to  defend  the  French 
West  Indies  in  case  of  "defensive  war.''  Since  the  British 
had  recently  been  enemies,  and  were  still  on  bad  terms  with 
the  United  States,  the  French  government  expected  that  the 
United  States  would  directly,  or  by  connivance,  join  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  and  they  sent  over  a  new 
ambassador,  Edmond  GenGt,  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

When  the  news  of  the  outbreak   of  war  was   received  in 
America,  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  President  Washing- 
ton decided  quickly  that  the  country  was  in  no  condition 
for  war.     Even  Jefferson,  whom  Hamilton  accused  of  "  a     of  neutral- 
womanish  attachment  for  France,  and  a  womanish  resent-      ^^^  (1798) 
ment  against  England,"  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  treaty  of 
1778  had  no  just  reference  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
time.     The  President  accordingly,  on  April  22,  1X9^  issued 
what  is  usually  called  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  a  decla- 
ration that  the  United  Statt^s  would  "  pursue  a  conduct  friendly 
and  impartial  towards  the  belligerent  powers." 

Grendt  landed  in  Charleston  (April  8,  1793),  and  began  to 
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issue  privateering  commissions  to  Americans  and  to  enlist  them 
for  the  French  service.  He  was  received  in  Philadelphia  with 
enthusiasm,  and  Democratic  clubs  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  French  revolutionary  clubs.  Gengt  at  first  accepted  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  but  he  did  not  scruple  to  enlist  men 
in  the  West  for  an  expedition  to  capture  New  Orleans  from  the 
Spanish,  a  plan  which  pleased  the  Kentuckians.  Then  he  lost 
his  judgment  and  in  his  violence  and  fury  overreached  himself : 
he  fitted  out  a  cruiser,  tlie  Petit  DemocrcU,  in  Philadelphia,  and, 
in  defiance  of  Jefferson's  protest,  sent  her  to  sea.  He  lost 
standing  further  by  trying  to  force  Washington  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress ;  and  in  December,  1793,  his  own 
government  was  weary  of  him,  and  sent  a  recall. 

The  naval  war  involved  all  the  principal  European  maritime 

nations :   Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  British  merchantmen 

204.  Enff-      ^®^®  chased  on  every  sea.     The  United  States  was  the 

land  and        principal  neutral,  and  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  England 

neutral 

commerce      ^^^   ^^^^   United   States   quickly   found   that  they  had 

(1798-1794)  different  views  :  — 

,(1)  The  United  States  admitted  that  neutral  ships  could  be 
captured  anywhere  on  the  sea  if  bound  to  a  port  actually  block- 
aded by  a  scfuadron  ;  but  the  British  claimed  the  same  right 
on  a  "  paper  blockade,"  that  is,  a  mere  notice,  not  backed  up  by 
a  blockading  fleet. 

(2)  The  United  States  admitted  the  right  to  capture  ships 
having  on  board  "  contraband,"  meaning  military  stores  destined 
for  an  enemy ;  but  the  British  claimed  that  provisions  were  also 
contraband,  and  seized  American  food  ships  bound  to  French 
ports. 

(3)  The  United  States  insisted  that  "  free  ships  make  free 
goods " ;  that  is,  that  an  American  ship  was  not  subject  to 
capture  simply  because  it  had  the  property  of  Frenchmen 
on  board.  The  British  took  such  ships  wherever  they  could 
find  them. 
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(4)  Great  Britain,  under  what  was  caUed  the  '^Bule  of 
VT56"  proceeded  to  capture  American  vessels  bound  from 
French  colonies  to  American  ports,  because  such  trade  had  not 
been  allowed  by  France  in  time  of  peace. 

Forthwith  scores  of  American  ships  were  taken  as  prizes 
by  British  cruisers  and  privateers.  So  far  as  they  had  oppor- 
tunity, the  French  were  as  violent  as  the  English ;  they  seized 
provision  ships  and  British  goods  in  American  ships.  If  there 
had  been  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  much  of  the 
trouble  with  that  country  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  trouble  was  aggravated  by  the  method  of  recruiting  for 
British  ships  of  war  by  "  impressing  "  (seizing)  sailors  on  shore, 
or  from  British  merchant  ships.    Under  the  theory  that  a        £06  Im- 
man  born  in  England  remained  an  Englishman  as  long     prassment 
as  he  lived,  the  British  extended  their  impressment  to  feTer 

English  sailors  employed  in  American  ships,  and  to  (1798-1794) 
Englishmen  born  and  recently  naturalized  in  the  United 
States;  often,  also,  they  impressed  Englishmen  born  who 
were  American  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  even  American  sailors  born  in  America,  and  no  more 
subject  to  Great  Britain  than  to  the  emperor  of  China.  Con- 
gress in  April,  1794,  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain,  but  once  more  Washington's  calm  good  sense 
saved  the  country  from  a  great  danger.  He  nominated  John 
Jay,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  special  envoy 
to  make  a  last  remonstrance  to  Great  Britain. 

After  nearly  four  months'  negotiation,  Jay  signed  a  treaty 
in  London  (November  19,  1794)  which  was  intended  to  settle 
all  but  one  of  the  four  controversies  then  outstanding :    £06.  Peao* 
(1)  To  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  British  agreed  to     ^th  Great 
evacuate  the  undisputed  American  territory  (p.  199) ;  but  Spaio 

then  and  thereafter  would  make  no  compensation  for  slaves  (1794-179^ 
carried  away  in  1783.    On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  make  compensation  to  British  merchants  who 
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haJ  not  been  able  to  collect  debts  due  in  1775 ;  and  the  loyalist 
question  was  dropj>ed.  (2)  For  the  capture  of  American  vessels 
the  British  goverumetit  agreed  to  make  a  compensation,  if 
a  GonmiLS^iou  of  arbitration  so  found;  and  eventually  paid 
$1,000,000.  Jay  gave  up  the  principle  that  "free  ships  make 
free  goods,"  and  agreed  that  provisions  under  some  circum- 
stanoes  might  be  hold  contraband.  (3)  A  commercial  treaty 
to  last  a  tenn  of  years  was  negotiated,  but  the  British  would 
not  open  trade  to  tbe  West  Indies  on  terms  that  the  United 
States  would  accept.  (4)  On  impressment,  Jay  could  get  no 
^reement. 

In  general  the  Jay  treaty  did  not  satisfy  the  shipowners 
and  commercial  [jeo])le,  and  all  the  weight  of  Washington's 
influence  was  necessary  to  induce  the  Senate  to  ratify  it  by 
the  bare  constitutional  majority  of  20  to  10.  The  House  at 
first  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  refuse  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  but  voted  the  money  at  laat ; 
aad  war  with  Great  Britain  was  thus  averted. 

Meanwhile  a  very  favorable  settlement  was  made  with  Spain 

I  by  a  treaty  of  1795,  which  gave  ua  the  desired  commercial 

b  arrangements,  the  stil!  more  desired  navigatiou  of  the  Mis- 

I  sissippi,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  southern  boundary 

■  as  laid  down  by  the  British  treaty  of  1783. 

U  While  Jay  was  negotiating  his  treaty,  trouble  broke  out  in 

western   Pennsylvania,  where  the  low  national  excise   duties 

aOT.  Whis-  were  especially  felt  by  the  many  small  distillers.     Sev- 

recttoft'"       ^^""^  hundred  armed  men  attacked  the  house  of  Inspector- 

(1784)  General  Neville,  and  it  was  plundered  and  burned  (1794). 

The  mail  from  Pittsburg  ea,stward  was  robbed,  and  about  seven 

L thousand  men  a-ssembled  at  Braddock's  Field  and  marched  to 
Pittsburg  to  intimidate  the  town. 
Since    Governor   Mifflin   of    Pennsylvania   would   not    act, 
Washington  disregarded  him  and  called  out  thirteen  thousand 
militia  from  New  Jersey,  FennsylTania,  Maryland,  and  Vir* 
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ginia.  In  October  the  little  army  crossed  the  mountains  and 
came  down  into  the  western  counties,  but  found  not  an 
insurrectionist  in  arms,  for  most  of  the  people  who  were 
wanted  had  decamped.  For  their  share  in  the  rising,  two 
men  were  found  guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
pardoned  by  the  President.  In  his  messages  to  Congress 
Washington  connected  the  rebellion  with  "certain  combina- 
tions of  men,"  or,  as  the  Senate  put  it,  "  self-created  societies," 
that  is,  with  the  Democratic  clubs  founded  in  1793.  The  shot 
went  home,  and  Jefferson  and  his  friends  —  though  they  had 
no  part  in  instigating  the  rebellion  —  soon  thought  it  desirable 
to  find  a  party  name  which  had  not  such  associations  with 
France,  and  began  to  call  themselves  Republicans. 

Throughout  this  difficult  period,  George  Washington  was 
the  most  clear-headed  and  unyielding  friend  of  good  national 
government.  As  President  he  showed  one  of  the  great-  208.  Metirci- 
est  qualities  of  an  administrator ;  namely,  the  power  to  -^aBb  orton 
judge  and  select  men.  He  gave  a  never-failing  support  (1796  i797) 
to  Hamilton,  and  did  his  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Jefferson.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  Washington  that  after  1792 
the  newspapers  began  to  abuse  him,  and  even  his  friend  Jef- 
ferson wrote  a  letter  criticising  him,  to  a  correspondent  named 
Mazzei,  which  found  its  way  into  print.  Jefferson  tells  us 
that  one  day  at  a  cabinet  meeting  the  President  vehemently 
declared  "that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  the  having 
slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every 
moment  since,  that  ...  he  had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to 
be  made  emperor  of  the  world,  and  yet  that  they  were  charging 
him  with  wanting  to  be  a  king !  " 

In  his  celebrated  farewell  address  of  September  17,  1796 
(composed  in  part  by  Hamilton,  but  full  of  Washington's 
principles),  Washington  rose  to  the  highest  patriotism  and 
statesmanship.  His  theme  was  Union;  union  of  the  North 
and  South,  union  of  the  East  and  West,  a  union  which  would 
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be  in  danger  if  the  United  States  took  sides  with  either  party 
in  the  European  wara.  Hence  ha  advised  his  countrymen  to 
keep  out  of  "  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  for- 
eign world." 

As  Washington  announced  that  he  intended  to  retire  to 
private  life,  the  two  political  parties  each  tried  to  elect  his 
successor  in  the  presidential  election  of  1796 ;  and  by  the 
close  electoral  vote  of  71  to  68  Vice-President  Adams  was 
elected  President.  The  Federalists  did  not  unite  on  any  one 
candidate  for  Vice  President ;  and  by  a  defect  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  then  read,  the  rival  candidate  for  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  thus  elected  to  the  lower  office. 

John  Adams  of  Maasachnsetts  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
men  most  responsible  for  the  Itevolutiun.  He  served  in  the 
Ad-        two  Continental  Coti- 

tion'f^lm  Ktessea,     then     was 

Adams  minister   to   France 

(1707-1801)  ^i^j  ^^  Holland,  and 
.was  one  of  the  commis- 
slouers  of  the  peace  of 
Paris.  In  178fi  he  was 
sent  as  first  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  when 
the  king  laughingly  hinted 
that  Adams  was  no  friend 
to  France,  he  replied  aptly, 

Adam,,  "That  opinion,  sir,  Is 

Work*,  not  mistaken ;  I  must 

avow  to  your  Maj- 
esty, I  have  no  attachment 
but  to  my  own  country." 

After  eight  years'  service  as  Vice  President,  Adams  became 
President  in  1707,  and  he  made  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
adopting  Ills  predecessor's  Cabinet,  which  felt  iteelf  superior  to 
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its  chief  and  which  took  ooansel  with  his  personal  enemy, 
Hamilton.  Adams  finally  dismissed  Timothy  Pickering,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  forced  another  Cabinet  officer  to  resign,  after 
which  he  had  some  peace  and  comfort  in  Cabinet  meetings. 

In  getting  out  of  trouble  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
was  plunged  a  second  time  into  difficulty  with  the  French, 
who  felt  the  bitterest  resentment  over  the  Jav  treatv,     210.  X.  T. 
because  it  gave  to  Great  Britain   privileges  denied  to  ^iny 

France.    In  retaliation,  the  French  in  1796  again  began  a79e-17»») 
to  seize  American  vessels:   and  when  Charles  C.  Pinckney 
arriyed  in  Paris  with  a  commission  as  minister,  he  was  not 

received  bv  the  Directon'  which 
was  then  the  French  government, 
and  later  he  was  warned  to  leave 
France.  In  a  niessai;:?  on  this  insult 
(May  16,  1797)  Adams  said,  "Such 
attempts  ought  to  be  repelleil  with 
a  decision  which  shall  convince 
France  and  the  wofld  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated 
under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and 
sense  of  inferioritv/' 

m 

Still  AdJims  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  countrv  drawn  into  war  if  he 
could  help  it,  and  he  therefore  eom- 
misskmed  Pinckney,  John  Marshall  of  Virginia  (two  Feiieral- 
ists),  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  (a  Democratic 
BepnUican)  to  make  a  last  efTort  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  France.  After  some  months,  dispatches  arrived,  stating 
that  the  French  government,  incensed  at  Adams's  message,  re- 
fosed  officially  to  receive  the  commissioners:  and  that  three 

m 

men,  called  in  the  dispatches  "  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,"  came  unofficially 
to  inform  them  that  if  thev  wanted  a  treatv,  thev  must  furnish 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  '<  for  the  pocket  of  the  Directory 
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aad  ministers."  When  Mr.  X,  said  plainly  to  the  envoys. 
Am.  stale  "Gentlemen,  you  do  not  apeak  to  the  point;  it  is  money; 
f'or^'n  **■  ^^  expected  that  you  wUl  offer  money,"  they  responded 

//.  IS7  firmly,  "  No,  no,  no ;  not  a  sixpence."     And  the  Presi- 

dent thereupon   notified  Congress  (June  27,  1798),  "I   will 
never  send  another  minister  to  France  without  assurances  that 
he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as  becomes  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation." 
Adams's  protest  at  the  shameful  attempt  to  exact  bribes  from 
American  ministers  raised  him  to  the  highest  popularity  of 
211.  Alien     his  whole  life.     Songs  were  written  in  his  honor,  among 
tioQ  ActB       them  Hopkinaon'a  Hail  Columbia.    The  Republicans  were 
(17981  so  stunned  by  the  behavior  of  France  that  they  coidd  not 

stop  four  sweeping  pieces  of  anti-French  legislation  by  Con- 
gi'css  in  1798 :  (1)  a  Naturalization  Act  raising  the  required 
t«rm  of  residence  to  fourteen  years ;  (2)  the  Alien  Friends' 
Act,  authorizing  the  President  to  expel  aliens  in  time  of  peace; 
(3)  the  Alien  Enemies'  Act,  for  the  expulsion   of  aliens  (by 
which  was  meant  Frenchmen)  in  time  of  war;  (4)  the  Sedi- 
tion Act,  making  it  a  crime  to  publish  libels  against  the  gov- 
ernment, or  Congress,  or  the  President.     The  Sedition  Act  waa 
passed  because  tlie  Republicjin  pro-French   newspaper  press 
Annafa  nf      was  violent  and  abusive ;  as  an  example  the  Federalists 
i7»7-m9       qi'oted  from  the  Awora,  a  Jeffersouian  newspaper,  which 
p.sosr  called  Adams  "a  person  without  patriotism,  without  phi- 

losophy, without  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  —  a  mock  monarch." 

Late  in  1798  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  each 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
812.  Vir-       ^'"i  rpspeetively,  in  which  they  attacked  the  Alien  and 
grinUand      Sedition  Acts,  declared  that  they  were  contrary  to  the 
reaoiutioBB    Constitution  and  hence  were  "  not  law,  but  utterly  void, 
(1T9S-1B00)  ^^(1  of  jjo  force,"  and  called  iipon  the  other  states  to  join 
them  in  remonstrance.     A  second  and  stronger  series  of  Ken- 
tacky  resolutions  was  passed  in  1799,  containing  the  dangerous 
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declarati<m  that  ^nullification  by  the  states  of  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress that  are  anaathorized  bj  the  Constitution,  is  the  rightfol 
remedy.^  These  lesolntions,  which  were  really  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal platform^  attracted  great  attention  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  in  the  end  caused  the  down* 
fall  of  the  Federalist  party. 

After  the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but 
war  with  France.  In  1798  Congress  declared  the  treaties  of 
1778  at  an  end,  and  began  to  build  a  fleet;  and  the  SIS. 
Navy  Department  was  organized,  with  a  Secretary.  ^aTml 
Congress  could  not  quite  bring  itself  to  declare  war ;  but  (IT^t-llPf) 
it  did  authorize  the  capture  of  French  cruisers  and.  under  some 
circumstances,  of  merehantmeD,  by  warships  and  by  Ameri- 
can privateers,  of  which  365  were  commissioned  in  a  single 
year.  The  American  frigate  Consielhit ion  captured  the  French 
frigate  Vengeance;  and  the  federal  ship  Boston  took  the  Frencii 
corvette  Berceau. 

Just  at  this  time,  Naix>leon  Bonaparte  rose  to  supreme 
power  in  France;  and  he  saw  no  ooject  in  fighting  America. 
Indirectly  he  sent  word  that  he  was  willing  to  make  peace, 
and  Adams,  airainst  the  advice  of  his  party  friends  and  liis 
Cabinet,  in  1799  directed  negotiations  resulting  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  (September  30,  180)  •,  which  for  a  time  safeguarded 
American  neutral  trade. 

The  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  took  away  the  balance 
wheel  of  American   polities,  for  Atlams  offended  his   i^rty 
associates  and  never  had  any  hold  on  the  Republicans.      814-  Bl«c- 
Though  Adams  would  not  apply  the  Alien  Act,  several  j^ 


prosecutions  of  Republican  journalists  under  the  Sedi-  ilSOO-lSOl) 
tion  Act  were  unfairly  pressed ;  and  such  a  protest  was  made 
that  the  Federalists  were  startled  at  their  own  work.  Mean- 
while the  Federalist  journals  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  publi- 
cations which  were  at  least  as  scurrilous  as  those  of  their 
oppcMientB. 
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Ab  the  time  drew  on  for  the  presidential  election  of  1800,  a 
long-staudiiig  fend  between  Ilaiuilton  and  Adanis  came  to  the 
Burt'aue,  Hamilton  had  twice  already  triud  by  some  trick  to 
set  Adaru3  off  the  track  that  led  to  the  presidency ;  but  he 
could  not  prevent  his  rival  from  again  receiving  the  party 
nominatioQ.  Jefferson,  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans, 
was  supported  by  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  wbo  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President;  anil  that  state  changed  over  from 
the  Federalist  column.  The  result  wag  that  the  Republican 
candidates  got  73  electoral  votes  and  Adams  got  only  65. 
John  Adams  and  hia  party  were  defeated. 

Every  Republican  elector  voted  both  for  Jefferson  and  for 
Burr,  so  that  there  was  a  technical  tie.  As  the  Constitution 
then  stood,  the  House  had 
the  power  to  select  be- 
tween these  two  men, 
eai'b  state  delegation  cast- 
ing one  vote.  The  Federal- 
ists had  the  majority  by 
states,  and.  In  the  face  of 
the  intention  of  the  Re- 
publican voters  to  make 
Jefferson  President,  many 
of  the  Federalists  voted 
for  Burr,  and  came  near 
electing  him.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  were  furious,  and  even 
Hamilton  advised  his  friends  to  vote  for  Jefferson,  who  in  the 
end  was  chosen  (February  17,  1801)  by  10  states  to  4.  The 
Federalists  looked  on  the  success  of  Jefferson  as  the  undoing 
of  the  work  of  twenty  years  of  effort  to  establish  a  firm 
government;  and  their  conduct  left  in  Jefferson's  mind  a 
strong  feeling  of  injury  and  distrust.  This  dangerous  crisis, 
in  which  the  will  of  the  people  was  almost  set  aside  through 
an  imperfection  in  the  Constitution,  led  to  the  proposal  of  the 
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Twelfth  Amendment  (ratified  September,  1804)  under  which 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are  voted  for   separately. 


The  Federalist  party  remained  in  power  from  1793  to  1801. 
In  his  second  administration,  Washington  was  obliged  to  accept 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  parties,  and  he  remained  a  21 6.  Sum- 
Federalist  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  party  was  weak  in  mary 
Congress,  and  nothing  but  Washington's  great  personal  popu- 
larity carried  the  country  through  the  four  crises  of  his  second 
administration  —  neutrality,  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  danger 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Jay  treaty. 

When  Washington  retired,  party  spirit  grew  more  violent ; 
Adams  was  neither  tactful  nor  discreet,  but  he  stood  for  the 
rights  of  his  country,  and  his  bold  messages  made  him  for  the 
time  a  truly  national  President. 

In  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  Congress  stretched  its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  their  utmost  and  stirred  up  the  fiercest 
feelings  of  resentment.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions were  a  protest  against  the  Federalist  policy,  and  also  the 
first  clear  statement  of  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty, 
which  in  its  completest  form  led  to  the  secession  of  1860- 
1861. 

The  country  was  divided  on  the  question  of  going  to  war 
with  France,  and  the  Federalist  party  was  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  making  peace.  In  1800  the  Republicans  succeeded  in 
electing  Jefferson  as  President. 

TOPICS 

(1)  What  were  the  main  causes  of  the  French  revolution?  Suggestive 
(2)  Why  should  the  United  States  have  been  expected  to  defend  ^^  ®* 
French  territory  in  America  ?  (3)  What  is  "  contraband  of  war  "  ? 
(4)  Why  did  New  England  object  to  the  Jay  treaty  ?  (5)  Why 
should  Washington  wish  to  be  on  his  farm  ?  (6)  Who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  insult  to  our  ministers  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair? 
(7)    What   were    the    objections    to    the    Alien    Friends'  Act? 
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(8)  What  were  the  objections  to  the  Sedition  Act  T  (0)  Why 
would  QoC  Congress  formally  dcclara  war  on  France  in  lTtl8'lT90  ? 
(10)  Why  did  Hamilton  dlBlike  Jonn  Adama?  (11)  Why  did 
Hamilton  advise  liis  friends  in  Congress  to  vote  for  Jefferson? 

(12)  Cabinet  discussion  on  the  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
(13)  Reccplion  of  GeB§t  in  I'hiladelpiiia.  (14)  GenEt'a  complaints 
ag^nat  Washington.  (15)  Inatanues  of  ImpreBstnent  of  American 
seamen.  (IS)  Incidents  of  tlie  Whisky  Insurrection.  (IT)  John 
Marshall  as  one  of  the  three  commissionera  to  I'aria,  (18)  Ad- 
dresses to  Joiin  Adams.  (Ill)  Did  Virginia  and  Kentucky  mean 
to  resist  the  United  States  in  n98-17fl0?  (SO)  Capture  of  the 
InsurfjeiUe.  (21)  Cooper  case  of  trial  for  sedition.  (22)  Callender 
BedlUoQ  case.  (23)  Were  the  "  Democratic  clubs  "  responsible  for 
the  Whisky  Insurrection  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

EXPANSION  OF   THE   REPUBLIC  (1801-1809) 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1809  is  almost 
a  biography  of  the  President,  Thomas  Jeffersou;  the  peofile 

liked  him  and  si6  ' 

Cong,,™  fol-  ,,^^ 
lowed  hiiu.  azponantaf 
Itorn  in  1743,  <'™**'*^  * 
the  son  of  a  Virginia 
plant<3r,  owner  of 
land  and  slaves,  a 
student  of  William 
and  Mary  College, 
JefEerson  neverthe- 
less had  a  Yankee 
love  of  novelty,  an 
interest  in  all  sorts 
of  farm  machinery, 
stiienccB,  and  discov- 
eries. A  visitor  said 
of  him  til  at  be  was 
"at  once  a  musician, 
skilled  in  drawing,  a 
geometrician,  an  as- 
tronomer, a  natural  philosopher,  and  statesman."  In  public 
serTice  he  had  a  career  hardly  paralleled  in  versatility  by  that 
of  any  other  American.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
ABsembly  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, governor  of  Virginia  in  17S1,  then  two  years  a  member 
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of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  then  ambassador   to 
France  for  five  years,  and  Secretary  of  State  (1790-179^). 

This  highly  aristocratic  and  intellectual  geutlemau  preached 
extreme  doutriiies  of  political  equality  and  popular  goveriuneiit. 
As  President  he  insisted  on  what  he  calied  "republican  sim- 
plicity "  in  the  White  House  and  in  public  intercourse.  Hence 
he  began  the  present  practice  of  making  all  presidential  com- 
munications to  Congress  in  written  messages  (his  predecessors 
had  delivered  formal  addresses  to  Congress  in  person).  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  local  government  on  the  New  England 
town-meeting  plan,  and  of  public  edncation.  The  foundation 
of  his  theories  of  government  was  confidence  in  the  average 
man;  he  opposed  the  use  of  force  even  to  keep  public  order. 
Jefferson  was  never  a  good  speaker  and  disliked  appearing  in 
public;  yet  no  man  of  his  time  had  such  influence  over  the 
.  people.  His  principle  of  jiolitical  equality  he  found  in  the 
-  minds  of  his  countrymen ;  he  stated  it  and  made  it  familiar, 
and  in  the  end  it  led  to  the  giving  up  of  the  requirement  of 
ownership  of  property,  payment  of  taxes,  or  religious  belief,  as 
qualifications  for  voters  or  for  officeholders. 

One  of  Jefferson's  favorite   beliefs  was  that   governmenta 
I  ought  to  do  as  little  as  possible.     Hence,  as  soon  as  he  became 
ai7.  a»-        President,  he  began  to  cut  down  the  small  army  and  navy, 
'"oUov*"       ^^^  ^  reduce  the  national  debt.     In  this  policy  he  had 
(180I-1BD6)   the  aid  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  Genevan  by  birth,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1795  to  1801, where  he  was  the  Democratic  critic  of  Ham- 
ilton's finance,  and  an  able  and  honest  statesman.     Gallatin  at 
Jefftrton,      ODce  set  to  work  to  extinguish  the  debt,  a  task  which  Jef- 
ferson said  was  "  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our  govern- 
Under  the  Federalists  the  debt  had  increased  a 
little,  and  in  1801  stood  at  $83.000,000 ;  but  from  1801  to  1812, 
by  prudent  reduction  of  expenses  and  increase  of  revenues,  it 
was  brought  down  to  $4fi,000,000 
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It  was  easier  for  Jefferson  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  than 
to  settle  what  his  party  friends  thought  their  reasonable  claims 
to  office.  Great  pressure  was  put  on  him  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice usual  in  the  state  politics  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  states,  by  turning  out  the  officeholders,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  Federalists.  In  his  inaugural  address,  March  4, 
1801,  Jefferson  disclaimed  any  intention  to  ignore  his  political 
opponents.  "  We  have  o^lled  by  different  names  brethren  Contempora- 
of  the  same  principle,"  said  he;  "we  are  all  republi-  rif^f^V'346 
cans,  we  are  all  federalists."  Later  he  announced  that  he 
should  appoint  none  but  Republicans,  until  the  Republicans 
and  Federalists  in  office  were  about  equal;  after  which,  said 
he,  "I  .  .  .  shall  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things  when 
the  only  questions  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be.  Is  he  hon- 
est? Is  he  capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution?" 
Before  he  could  reach  that  millennium,  he  removed  or  replaced 
109  civil  officials,  or  about  one  third  of  all  the  officeholders  in 
important  posts. 

In  the  last  days  of  Adams's  term  twenty-three  new  judicial 
officers  were  created  —  often  called  "  midnight  judges."    Jeffer- 
son was  furious  at  what  he  called  Adams's  indecent  con-       Jefferson, 
duct "  in  crowding  of  appointments  .  .  .  after  he  knew  he  ^^^d\ 

was  making  them  .  .  .  not  for  himself,  even  to  nine  Vlll.  45 
o'clock  of  the  night  at  twelve  o'clock  of  which  he  was  to  go 
out  of  office."  Therefore,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Repub- 
lican Congress,  the  new  judgeships  were  abolished  (1802),  and 
Adams's  appointees  lost  their  places.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  tried  to  protect  some  minor  officers,  whom  Jefferson 
had  refused  to  recognize,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  rg.  J\Ia»diaQn 
(1803),  Jefferson's  friends  retorted  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  impeach  and  remove  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  justices. 

Jefferson's  love  of  peace  was  sorely  tried  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan pirates  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  who  cap- 
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tured  vessels  and  enslaved  the  crews.  Like  most  nations,  the 
United  States  paid  an  annual  tribnte  to  these  ruflKans;  ^^  ^^ 
but  the  more  they  got,  the  more  dissatisfied  they  were,  i^uj  wan 
The  pasha  of  Tripoli  said,  "  We  are  all  hungry  and  if  (l*^**!**) 
we  are  not  provided  for,  we  soon  get  sick  and  peevish.*'  ^"^^  ^*"* 
Although  Jefferson  had  expressed  a  wish  to  coop  up  the  Foreign^ 
navy  under  his  own  eye,  in  the  Blast  Branch  of  the  '^^ 

Potomac,  he  had  to  use  it  when  Tripoli  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  From  1801  to  1805  American  squadrons  fought 
the  Tripolitan  pirates  till  the  pasha  gave  in.  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco  yielded  without  serious  fighting. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  who  felt  strongly  the  duty  of  looking 
out  for  the  nation's  interest ;  and  he  was  greatly  aroused  by  a 
change  in  the  ownership  of  Louisiana.  Napoleon  I^na-  819.  <)aM- 
parte  was  just  then  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  ^orlem 
formed  a  scheme  of  colonial  empire,  for  which  he  wanted  (ItOO-lSOS) 
Louisiana.  What  was  Louisiana?  To  answer  this  question 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  had  not  the  same  territorial  history.  Both 
sides  were  claimed  by  France  under  La  Salle's  discoveries  and 
the  settlement  of  1699  (§§  49,  94).  In  1763  the  jvhok  east- 
ern  half,  except  the  Island_of^^rl^eans  (the  triangle  between 
ike  Mississippi,  the  Bayou  Manchac,  and  the  Gulf,  includ- 
ing New  Orleans),  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  incliuling  the 
strip  along  the  Gulf  coast  from  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  the 
riverT^Brdido,  to  which  the  British  gave  the  name  of  West 
Florida,  The  whole  western  half,  together  with  tlio  Island  of 
Orlaans,  wefit  to  Spain  (§  101).  In  the  Revolution,  Spain 
conquered  from  Great  Britain  the  strip  from  the  Island  of 
Orleans  to  the  Perdido,  and  called  it  West  Florida.  In  1800, 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Napoleon  received  back  "  the 
colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France 
possessed  it."     The  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  thus 
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became  the  possessor  of  both  banks  of  the  lower  Mississi; 
and  a  near  neighbor  to  the  United  States. 

The  natural  uneasiness  of  the  Americans,  when  in  1802  tbi 
heard  of  this  change,  was  heightened  when  the  Spanish  goi^ 
ernor  withdrew  the  privilege  of  sending  goods  through  New 
Orleans  free  of  duty,  which  had  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
1796.  Plainly,  he  meant  to  turn  over  the  province  to  France 
with  the  river  blocked  to  American  trade.  Hence  it  was  that 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  our  minister  in  France: 
Coniempora-  "  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of 
rie*,  ///.  .163  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans.  The  day  that  France  takes  iKtssession  of  New  Orleans 
.  .  .  from  that  moment,  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  Britisl^- 
fleet  and  nation." 

A  party  in  Congress  wanted  to  take  New  Orleans  by  mi! 
tary  force;  and  an  act  passed  authorizing  80,000  voluut«erff.' 
820.  Pur-      Jefferson    was    cooler.      He    instructed    Livingston    to 
Louiaiiia*      attempt  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  Orleans  and  the 
(1808)  strip  to  the  eastward  between  the  southern  boundary  of 

the  United  States  and  the  Gulf.  In  January,  1803,  he  desig- 
nated his  friend  James  Monroe  as  a  special  envoy  to  France  to 
aid  Livingston.  Fortunately  for  America,  Napoleon  was  already 
tired  of  his  own  plan,  for  war  with  Great  Britain  was  about 
to  break  out  again,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
protect  the  sea  route  to  Louisiana.  Meanwhile  he  failed  to 
reconquer  the  necessary  halfway  station  of  Haiti,  where  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  a  pj^gro  general,  aided  by  fever,  had  the 
impertinence  to  destroy  10,000  of  his  best  troops.  Therefor^ 
while  Livingston  was  trying  to  buy  West  Florida  and  Nei 
Orleans,  suddenly  the  French  foreign  ofBce  asked  him  what 
would  give  for  the  whole  of  Louisiana. 

One  day  later  Monroe  arrived,  and  the  two  ministers 
not  hesitate  to  go  beyond  their  instructions  hy  accepting 
offer,  but  for  some  weeks  haggled  over  the  price.    The 
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was  completed  April  30, 1803 ;  the  United  States  was  to  pay 
$11,250,000  in  cash  and  $3,750,000  to  American  claimanta 
against  the  French  government,  a  total  of  $15,000,000;  in 
return  Napoleon  ceded  the  Island  of  Orleans  and  the  whole 
western  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  an  area  of 
900,000  square  miles  (S  223).  Livingston,  Monroe,  and  Jeffer- 
son each  thought  that  he  waa  responsible  for  this  splendid  addi- 
tion to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Louisiana  came  like 
a  plum  dropping  from  the  tree ;  but  Jefferson  is  fairly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  seeing  more  clearly  than  any  other  man  of 
his  time  the  danger  of  having  France  as  a  neighbor,  and  the 
poasibilities  of  the  West. 

Since  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  on  the  question 
of  annexing  territory,  Jefferson  asked  for  a  constitutional 
amendment ;  but  his  friends  found  authority  in  the  old  8EI.  Inoor- 
Federalist  doctrine  of  implied  powers,  and  the  treaty  was  ^L^iuialana 
promptly  ratified.  Notwithstanding  factious  protests  by  (1803-1812) 
some  of  the  New  England  Federalists,  the  next  step  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  new  country ;  New  Orleans  was  turned 
over  by  the  Spanish 
commander  to  a  French 
officer  (November  30^ 
1803),  and  tweiity  days 
thereafter  by  the 
Frenchman  to  the 
United  States;  though 
the  distant  Spanish 
post  of  St.  Louis  was 
not  trauafeiTed  till 
March,  1804. 

The  population  of 
the  new  acquisition  was 
about  40,000,  almost  entirely  settled  along  tlie  water  front  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Bed  rivers.    Congress  speedily  passed  an 
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Bot  organizing  the  lovrei  part  of  Louisiana  as  the  Territory  (j 
OHeaus,  with  an  appoiiiteij  legislature.  The  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  in  an  uproar.  They  did  not  like  the  new  laws, 
the  new  language,  or  the  new  governor,  and  Congress  good- 
naturedly  gave  tliein  a  territorial  government  with  an  elective 
legislature  (March,  1805).  Seven  years  later  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  admission  of  tliis  stiiall  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Louisiana  as  •'  Louisiana,"  an  equal  state  in  the  Union.  J 
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9  far  sight  early  penetrated  into  the  northweal 
Pacific  coast,  where  in  179^  Captain  Gray,  in  the  ship  ColunT 
S22.  Beaoh-  bia  of  Boston,  had  found    the  month  of  a  gi'eat  river, 
to  "on  "     '"""^  named  it  for  hia  ship.     As  soon  as  Jefferson  became 
(179B-1811)  Tresident,  he  induced  Congress  to  provide  for  an  overland 
expedition  to  the  Oregon  conntry,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam Clark  and  Meriwether  Lewis,  Jefferson's  private  secretary. 
The  whole  Missouri  valley  had  become  part  of  the  United 
States  by  the  annexation  of  Lonisiana  when  this  expedil 
left  St.  Louis  with   forty-five  men  (May  14,  1804).    In 

e  of  six  months  they  ascended  the  Missonri  1600  mill 
they  camped  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of   1805  stai 
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northwest,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Indian  "  Bird  Woman," 
who  carried  her  child  on  her  back.  In  August,  1805,  they 
reached  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  where  a  roan  could 
bestride  it;  and  then  they  struck  across  the  mountains  on 
horseback  and  found  a  westward-flowing  river;  following 
down,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  (Novem- 
ber 15, 1805),  4000  miles  from  St-  Louis. 

This  expedition  through  a  country  absolutely  unknown  to 
white  men  opened  up  half  a  continent ;  and  it  was  the  second 
link  (next  to  Gray's  discovery)  in  the  chain  which  bound 
Oregon  to  the  United  States.  Eventually  it  gave  the  United 
States  a  Pacific  sea  front,  and  opened  a  broad  window  toward 
the  Pacific  islands  and  Asia.  In  1811  John  Jacob  Astor  forged 
the  third  link  of  our  possession,  by  establishing  a  fur-trading 
post  at  Astoria,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia. 

Meanwhile,  in  1806,  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike,  with  a  com- 
mand of  United  States  troops,  reached  the  northern  boundary 
of  Louisiana  in  an  exploration  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  find 
its  source.  He  then  made  his  way  overland,  discovered  Pikes 
Peak,  and  came  out  beyond  our  boundaries  in  New  Mexico. 

The  annexation  of  Louisiana  soon  led  to  serious  boundary 
controversies  with  Spain.     The  treaty  of  1803  contained  no 
description  of  Louisiana  except  the  phrase  of  the  treaty     228.  Wait 
of  San  Ildefonso :  "  with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has        nneation 
in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos-  (1808-1818) 
sessed  it " ;  but  "  in  the  hands  of  Spain  "  Louisiana  did  not 
include  West  Florida ;  while  "  as  France  possessed  it "  Louisi- 
ana extended  to  the  Perdido.      The  Spanish  government  in- 
sisted that  their  cession  of  Louisiana  in  1800  was  not  intended 
to  include  West  Florida,  and  Talleyrand  supported  that  conten- 
tion.    Yet  Livingston,  who  had  started  out  to  purchase  West 
Florida,  could  not  give  up  the  idea  that  he  had  secured  it  as 
part  of  Louisiana,  and  Jefferson  soon  took  up  that  belief. 

Spain  was  in  possession  of  the  disputed  strip,  and  refused  to 
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give  it  up.  Ill  1810  the  United  States  annexed  part  of  the 
region,  and  in  1811  Congress  parsed  a  secret  act  authorizing 
the  President  to  take  East  Florida  also,  but  it  was  not  till 
1814  that  the  whole  even  of  West  Florida  was  occupied.  In 
the  latest  official  map  of  the  United  States,  West  Florida  does 
not  appear  as  pitrt  of  Louisiana. 

Our  relations  with  Spain  in  1806  were  further  disturbed 
by  difficulties   along  the  southwest  boundai-y   of  Louisiana. 

SS4.  Burr      Aaron  Burr's  williuguess  to  accept  the  presidency  in 
I  u,!^*''        1801  was  never  forgiven  by  Jefferson,  and  in  the  presideu- 

(1804-lSOT)  tial  election  of  1804  George  Clinton  of  New  Vork  was 
put  in  his  place  for  Vice  President.  Jefferson  and  Clinton 
Bwept  the  country ;  the  Federalist  candidates  got  only  14  eleo 
toral  votes.  Meanwhile  Burr  was  defeated  as  uidependent 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  York,  and  laid  this  defeat  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  warned  his  friends  that  Burr 
■was  dangerous  and  untrustworthy.  Burr  therefore  forced  a. 
duel  on  Hamilton  and  killed  him  (July  11,  1804). 

When  his  term  as  Vice  President  expired  in  1S05,  Burr  was 
a  desperate  man.  Being  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Hamilton, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  go  west  for  a  time,  and  returned 
with  va^ue  schemes  for  settling  or  conquering  a  region  in  the 
Southwest  o'n,  or  more  probably  beyond,  the  Spanish  boundary. 
In  1806  he  raised  a  few  score  men,  who  in  his  absence  were 
drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  warlike  array  on  Blennerhasset  Island, 
in  the  Oliio  River.  He  joined  this  force  and  floated  down  the 
river  (December,  1806),  and  turned  into  the  Mississippi.  His 
friend,  and,  as  he  hoped,  his  partner,  James  Wilkinson,  general 
of  the  United  States  army,  played  hiia  false.  Hastily  making 
an  agreement  that  the  Sabuie  River  should  be  the  temporary 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  Wilkinson  hurried  to  New  Orleans, 
arrested  some  of  Burr's  followers,  and  forwarded  to  Jefferson 
a  letter  in  which  Burr  proposed  to  seize  New  Orleans,  where 
"there  would  be  some  confiscation."    Jefferson  had  been  wait- 
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ing  to  see  how  far  Burr  would  go ;  he  now  issued  a  proclamar 

tion  against  him,  and  had  him  arrested  and  sent  east  to  stand 

trial  for  treason.    Chief-Justice  Marshall  ruled  that  there  was 

no  evidence  of  treason,  and,  to  the  wrath  of  the  President, 

Burr  went  free ;  but  he  never  had  the  public  confidence  again. 

After  a  renewal  of  the  European  war  in  1803,  interference 

with  neutral  trade  began  again.     The  British  justified  harsh 

measures  on  the  ground  that  the  Americans  indulged       825.  Im- 

in  three  forms  of  sharp  practice:     (1)  Deserters  from        andoap- 

British  ships  of  war  were  welcomed  to  employment  on  taitn 

*  ^  (1808-1807) 

Yankee  merchantmen.     (2)  American  ships  frequently 

carried  two  or  thi-ee  different  sets  of  ship's  papers,  to  make 

themselves  out  something  different  from  what  they  were,  so 

as  to  avoid  capture.     (3)  The  Americans  carried  on,  through 

American  ports,  trade  from  French  colonial  ports  to  France. 

To  meet  these  real  or  fancied  difficulties,  the  British  began 
to  capture  or  search  American  vessels,  often  for  reasons  not 
urged  earlier :  (1)  By  the  new  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voy- 
ages,'' their  courts  held  that  the  profitable  trade  in  West  India 
sugar  brought  to  the  United  States,  unloaded,  and  then  re- 
shipped  to  Spain  or  France,  was  subject  to  capture.  (2)  Ves- 
sels which  had  carried  a  doubtful  cargo  out,  were  captured  on 
their  way  home  with  innocent  cargoes.  In  order  to  enforce 
these  new  principles,  British  men-of-war  cruised  up  and  down 
the  American  coast,  and  captured  American  vessels  outside  the 
ports  to  which  they  belonged.  Impressments  began  again  on 
a  large  scale,  for  the  hard,  underpaid,  and  often  cruel  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain  caused  hundreds  of  sailors  to  desert. 

Against  all  these  outrages  the  United   States   government 
remonstrated;   but  Jefferson  wanted  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
instead  of  building  war  ships  he  induced  Congress  to    226.  Intar- 
spend  $1,600,000  in  building  and  maintaining,  for  coast        "^*criiii 
defense,  a  flotilla  of  small  gunboats.     In  1804  our  rela-  (1806-1807) 
tions  with  Great  Britain  became  worse :  the  commercial  clauses 
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of  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794  by  agreement  weve  allowed  to  expire, 
and  Great  Britain  would  not  grant  as  good  terms  again;  there- 
fore, we  had  no  commercial  treaty  at  all.  To  compel  Great 
Britain  to  come  to  terms,  Congress  enacted  a  nonimportation 
act, — practically  the  old  Association  of  1774  over  again, — 
which  never  took  effect. 

By  combining  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Napoleon  etill 
hoped  to  check  the  British  sea  power ;  but  in  1W5  the  splendid 
genius  of  Admiral  Nelson  at  the  buttle  of  Trafalgar  destroyed 
the  allied  fleet,  and  left  Great  Britain  supreme  at  sea.  The  re- 
sourceful emperor  of  the  French  then  set  up  what  wax  called 
the  "Continental  System,"  by  which  all  the  numerous  allies 
of  France  agreed  not  to  purchase  any  British  goods.  Great 
Britain  retaliated  in  180C  and  1807  with  Orders  in  Council, 
setting  up  "paper  blockades"  on  the  French  coast.  Najioleoa 
replied  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  (November,  1806, 
December,  1807),  forbidding  all  tr.-ule  to  the  British  islands 
or  in  British  goods.  The  real  sufferers  from  this  furious  war 
of  documenta  were  the  American  shipowners,  yet  they  were 
tlie  people  who  least  wanted  war.  Although,  between  1803 
and  1811,  the  British  took  917  American  vessels,  and  the 
French  took  M8,,the  profits  of  the  neutral  trade  were  so  great 
that  the  American  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  almost 
doubled. 

The  difficulty  reached  its  crisis  in  June,  1807,  when  the 
United  States  Bhip_  Cheaapenke  was  stopped  on  the  high  seas 
off  Cape  Henry  by  the  British  frigate  Leo/>ard,  so  that  some 
deserters  from  the  British  navy  who  had  enlisted  on  board  the 
American  ship  might  be  tiaken  off.  The  Chi'sapeake,  though  in 
international  usage  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
was  fired  upon  and  disabled,  and  two  or  three  American-bora 
Bailors  were  then  seized,  besides  one  English  deserter. 

The  accumulation  of  injuries  called  for  action  of  some  kind. 
Negotiation  had  failed;  Great  Britain  would  neither  make  a 
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treaty  nor  give  any  satisfaction  for  the  /jeopard  outrage.    The 
United  States  might  fight,  but  war  would  cut  off  American 
trade  almost  altogether.    To  yield  and  say  nothing  meant       227   The 
to  give  up  abjectly  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation.        embargo 
Jefferson's  ingenious  mind  found  a  way  out  of  this  ap- 
parently  impassable  bog,  by  the  Embargo  Act  (December  22, 
1807),  prohibiting  the  sailing  of  ships  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  ports.     Jefferson  was  sure  that  both  France  and 
Great  Britain  would  have  to  come  to  terms  if  the  American 
food  products  and  other  exports  were  cut  off.    On  the  contrary, 
Napoleon  simply  confiscated  American  vessels  in  French  ports, 
because,  he  argued,  they  must  have  violated  the  American 
embargo;  and  the  British,  though  they  felt  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can exports,  held  out  stubbornly. 

The  people  who  suffered  most  and  who  made  the  most  ado 
were  the  Americans.  The  New  England,  middle,  and  southern 
states  were  all  heavy  exporters,  and  as  the  year  1808  wore  on, 
thousands  of  people  found  their  livelihood  taken  away.  Ships 
moldered  at  the  wharves,  wheat  rotted  in  the  warehouses; 
the  peace-loving  Jefferson  found  his  temper  rising,  as  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  New  Englanders,  slipped  out  of  port  or  de- 
fiantly carried  their  goods  over  the  Canadian  boundary.  At  the 
end  of  fourteen  months,  the  country,  especially  New  England, 
would  bear  no  more;  and  against  Jefferson's  private  remon- 
strance. Congress  repealed  the  Embargo  Act  (March  1,  1809). 

During  this  storm  and  stress  of  international  affairs,  Con- 
gress was  from  time  to  time  taking  action  on  slavery.     In 
1793   Congress    passed    an    act   by    which   the    federal     228.  Slav- 
government  took  the  responsibility  for  the  pursuit  and    Bi][y^trade 
return  of  fugitive  slaves.     In  the  organization  of   Mis-  (1801-1807) 
sissippi  Territory  in  1798,  and  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in 
1804,  slavery  was  allowed  to  remain  in  those  regions.     North 
of  the  Ohio  a  controversy  arose,  from  1802  to  1816,  because 
many  of  the  people  in  the  new  Territory  of  Indiana,  who  came 
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from  Kentucky  and  other  southern  atatea,  petitioned  over  and 
over  again  to  be  allowed  to  hold  slaves ;  but  Congress  refused. 
On  another  slavery  questlou  the  South  was  itself  divided. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  did  not  import  slaves,  but  had  surplus 
slaves  to  sell  to  their  southern  neighbors.  They  joined  with 
the  northern  states  at  tlie  earliest  possible  moment  to  prohibit 
the  foreign  slave  trade  absolutely.  By  act  of  Congress  (1807) 
it  was  made  a  crime  to  import  any  slaves  after  January  1, 
1808,  into  any  port  of  the  United  States.  The  act  was  openly 
violated:  even  had  it  been  enforced,  the  natural  increase  of 
the  slaves  was  raising  their  numbers  to  the  millions. 

Another  very  important  event  of  the  year  1807  was  the  first 
successful  voyage  by  steam  power.     Robert  Fulton  in  Kew 
^29.  Begin-   York  set  himself  to  the  problem,  raised  with  difficulty 
■"i°K  "'  the  few  thousand  dollars  necessary  for  a  trial,  ordered  an 

transport*-    engine  from  England,  and  (August,  1807)  set  in  motion, 
tion  (1807)    Qj,  t^j^g    Hudson    River,   the    clumsy -looking  Clemimit, 
which  could  steam  against  wind  and  tide,  and  on  her  trial 


Thb  Clssmoj/t.    (From  a  modal  fa  the  Natiaiial  Museum, 


trip  reached  Albany  in  less  than  a  day  and  a  half.  The 
use  of  steamers  spread  rapidly.  A  regular  line  to  Albany  wa8 
established  in  1808;  within  five  years  a  line  was  runnii^ 
on  the  Delawai'e,  a  steamboat  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  steam 
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ferryboats  were  introduced  in  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia; 
and  in  1816  steamers  were  introduced  on  Long  Island  Sound. 


Jefferson  came  into  office  in  1801,  amidst  excitement  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Federalists,  and  showed  himself  a  moderate 
and  prudent  statesman,  though  he  could  not  quite  deny     230.  Sum- 
himself  the  removal  of  some  of  the  Federalist  office-  "^^'y 

holders.  Everything  he  touched  seemed  to  prosper;  revenues 
increased,  expense  and  debt  decreased,  the  Barbary  pirates 
were  handsomely  punished,  Louisiana  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  Jefferson  prepared  the  way  for  a  Pacific 
frontage  in  Oregon.  He  controlled  his  friends  and  crushed 
his  most  persistent  enemy.  Burr. 

Jefferson's  second  administration  (1805-1809)  was  full  of 
humiliations  and  disappointments,  brought  about  in  great  part 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Each  power  looked  on  American  neutral  trade  simply  as 
something  that  helped  the  other  side.  Hence  the  embargo 
was  a  fsdlure  from  the  first;  for  it  did  just  what  the  Orders 
and  Decrees  were  trying  to  do,  by  cutting  off  American  trade ; 
while  the  capture  of  American  vessels  affected  thousands  of 
people  at  home,  and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
caused  intense  bitterness.  The  trouble  was  that  Jefferson  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  together  could  not  bring  to 
reason  two  such  powerful  and  infuriated  enemies  as  Great 
Britain  and  France,  or  prevent  such  burning  indignities  as  the 
capture  of  the  Chesapeake. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  did  Jefferson    object   to  the   "midnight  judges"?  Snffffeftive 

(2)  How  was  the   national  debt  reduced  from   1801   to  1811?  ^^^ 

(3)  Why  did  Jefferson  remove  oflScials  ?  (4)  What  naval  officers  of 
later  fame  saw  service  in  the  Barbary  wars  ?  (5)  Wliat  did  the  name 
*•  Louisiana  "  mean  in  1803  ?  (6)  Did  Jefferson  have  constitutional 
authority  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana? 
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(T)  Wliy  did  the  FederalJBtR  object  to  the  annexation  of 

(8)  Why  did  Jefferson  uUh   li<  send  ail  expedition   I 
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Jeffkkson  was  glad  to  follow  Washington's  example  in 
retiring  from  the  pi-esldenoy  at  the  end  of  hia  second  term, 


and  practically  transferred  tins  offii 


to  his  Secretary  of   SSI. 
State,  James  Madi- 


fl.xted  President  in  1808 
over  the  Federalist  C.  C. 
I'inckney  by  122  electo- 
ral votes  to  47.  Madison 
had  lost  his  earlier  ag- 
^'rfssivenesa  and  spirit, 
was  not  a  good  party 
leader,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Gallatin  as- 
sembled  a  weak  Cabinet. 
The  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Madison  to  adjust 
the  tranbles  with  Great 
livitain  by  negotiation 
failed ;  a  fair  treaty  waa 
signed  by  the  British 
minister  Erakinein  1809, 
but  Great  Britain  tfr 
■,  James  Jackson,  ao- 
State  of  lying,  and  noted 

a  more  desiiicable    „   .  „         ■ 
1  Hart,  Sowet  9 

I  never  met  with  before,"  which  was  his  way  of  com-       Book.sia  J 


DOLLV    MiDISOB,    AllOUT   1810. 

Mrs.  James  Muitlsnii,  H  (amous  social 
leader.    From  the  purUalt  by  Stuart. 

fused  to  ratify  hia  work.     1 
cused  the  President  and  Serretary  o 
in  his  private  correspondence  that 
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plaining  because  the  United  States  government  absolutely 
refused  to  have  any  more  dealings  with  him;  but  he  was 
received  and  welcomed  by  New  England  Federalists. 

Congress  had  no  better  success.  In  1S09  (March  1)  it  had 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  commerce  with  Fraiict  niid  Great 
Britain,  but  the  commerce  went 
on  indirectly.  In  1810,  by  the 
"  Macon  Bill  No.  2,''  Congress 
attempted  to  play  ofE  one  enemy 
against  another,  and  produced 
no  real  effect  on  either.  Napo- 
leon in  August,  1810,  publicly 
announced,  "His  Majesty  loves 
the  Americans;  their  pros- 
perity and  their  commerce  are 
within  the  scope  of  his  pol- 
icy " ;  on  the  same  day  he 
showed  his  affection  by  a  secret 
decree  ordering  the  confiscation 
of  all  American  ships  in  his 
ports. 

To  the  ti'oubles  on  the  sea- 
board were  added  dangers  on 
8SS.  Indian  thewestemfrontier, where 

two   Indian   leaders  had 

arisen  —  the  twin  brothers  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet. 
Tecumthe  was  perhaps  the  greatest  Indian  in  American  his- 
tory, because  the  only  one  who  grasped  the  idea  of  throwing 
the  whites  back  by  forming  a  confederation  of  all  the  frontier 
tribes  from  north  to  south.  Though  be  could  not  raise  the 
southern  tribes  in  1810,  he  had  under  his  control  5000  war^ 
riors,  a  force  which,  if  it  would  only  act  together,  could  defeat 
any  army  that  the  United  States  was  able  on  short  notice  to 
bring  into  the  field. 


aBll-1814) 
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In  1811,  while  Tecumthe  was  absent,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  forced  the  fight  by  march- 
ing against  the  Indian  town  of  Tippecanoe,  on  the  Wabash 
River,  with  1000  men.  The  Indians  boldly  came  out  to  attack 
him,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  about  200,  but  were  seized  with 
panic  and  abandoned  the  town,  which  Harrison  then  entered 
and  burned.  Both  sides  considered  it  a  victory  for  the  whites. 
A  few  months  later  war  broke  out  on  the  southern  frontier, 
where  Fort  Mimms,  near  the  Alabama  River,  was  captured  by 
the  Greeks  and  about  500  people  were  killed.  General  Andrew 
Jackson  was  put  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  in  several  cam- 
paigns during  1813  and  1814  nearly  crushed  out  the  opposing 
Indians. 

Meanwhile  the  public  feeling  of  wrath  and   indignation 
steadily  rose  toward  France,  and  still  more  toward  England. 
In  the  new  Congress,  which  met  in   December,  1811,       ^^^  ^ 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  chosen   Speaker  of  the        break  of 
House;  he  organized  it  with  a  view  to  war,  and  made       ^"oreat 
yoang  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  chairman  of  Britain 

the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.     The  West  had  no 
patience  with  the  timidity  of  the  shipowners,  for  to  the  fron- 
tiersmen nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  conquer  Canada,  and, 
as  Clay  said,  "  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  Contempora- 
or  Halifax."     The  country  was  then  prosperous ;  manu-  ^^^>  ^^^-  ^^ 
factures  were  springing  up,  and  nearly  $200,000,000  worth  of 
goods  were  made  in  the  country  in  a  single  year.     But  Con- 
gress did  not  consider  that  the  national  revenues  were  falling 
off ;  that  the  army  numbered  only  7000  men ;  and  that  there 
were  no  good  roads  to  the  Canadian  frontier. 

Even  President  Madison  could  not  stand  the  pressure  for 
war,  and  war  was  formally  declared  against  Great  Britain 
June  18,  1812,  though  it  was  pointed  out  in  Congress  that 
we  ought  to  fight  France  also.  The  official  reasons  for  the  war 
were  as  follows :  (1)  the  insolence  of  the  British  cruisers  on 
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the  coaat ;  (2)  the  capture  of  over  900  American  vessels  since 
1803  ;  (3)  blockades  and  other  unrighteous  practices  under  the 
British  Orders  in  Council;  (4)  the  stirring  up  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities; (5)  iiLipressment.  An  apology  had  been  made  for  the 
Chesapeake  affair ;  at  the  last  moment  the  British  partly 
withdrew  the  offensive  Orders;  and  we  now  know  that  it  was 
an  error  to  suppose  tiiat  the  British  instigated  the  Indian  wars. 
Nevertheless,  two  substantial  grievances  remained:  the  cap- 
ture of  our  merchantmen ;  and  the  impressment  of  about  4000 
seamen,  of  whom  nmny  were  still  prisoners  on  British  cruisers. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  single  campaign  would  probably 
decide  the  war,  and  as  soon  as  possible  troops  were  sent 
forward  under  General  Hull  to  seize  Canada.  But  the  tables 
were  unexpectedly  turned  when  the  British  captured  Detroit 
(August,  1812);  and  two  attempts  of  the  Americans  to  cross 
at  the  Niagara  River  were  total  failures,  because  the  men 
had  neither  discipline 
nor  confidence  in  their 
officers. 

Joy  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter  when 

the  news  of  naval 

victories  began  to 

pour  in.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war 
the  United  States  navy 
consisted  of  eighteen 
vessels,  of  which  the 
largest  was  a  handy  44- 
giin  frigate.  President 
Madison  expected  that  our  little  fleet  would  surely  be  captured ; 
nevertheless,  our  frigate  CoHstitution  fell  in  with  the  Gverribre, 
a  ship  of  about  her  tonnage,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  Qaerrikn 
lay  a  helpless  wreck  (August  19, 1812).    Two  months  later  the 


Thb  ConsTiTenoii.  oa  "  Old  ItonsiBta." 

Frtim  a  model  In  Che  Fesbnd;  Museum,  SnletD, 

Mora.,  glveu  by  Cum.  Isaac  Hull  iii  1813. 
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little  Wasp  took  the  British  brig  Frolic;  and  the  frigate  United 
Stales  captured,  aud  subsequently  brought  into  port,  the  Brit- 
ish  frigate  IfacedoMan,  Then  the  ComiiiutioH  made  another 
splendid  capture,  the  frigate  Jaca.  During  the  year  the  only 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  the  Waspy  taken  by  a  British  three- 
decker  battle  ship.  In  all,  thirteen  British  ships  of  war  were 
lost  besides  those  on  the  lakes.  In  vain  did  the  British  attempt 
to  show  that  the  American  ships  in  every  case  had  more  ton- 
nage, or  more  men,  or  more  weight  of  broadside.  The  British 
navy  had  not  been  accustomed  to  calculate  odds  so  closely; 
really  every  capture  was  due  to  the  superior  guns  and  marka- 
nianship  of  the  Americans. 

The  tide  of  naval  victory  changed  in  1813,  notwithstanding 
several  other  gallant  captures  of  British  cruisers.     The  Ameri- 
can   frigate    Cliesajteake    was    taken    by    the    Shannon       gsa    The 
(May  30) ;  and  by  the  end  of  1813  most  of  the  American      indtciiive 
cruisers  were  driven  into  port  and  there  blockaded.    Then  ^^**^ 
the  President  was  captured;   but  the  frigate  Essex,  Captain 
Porter,  got  into  the  Pacific  and  made  havoc  of  the  English 
whalers,  till  captured  in  Chilean  waters  in  1814. 

The  boundary  lakes,  Ontario  and  Erie,  were  also  scenes  of 
naval  operations  during  the  years  1812  and  1813.  On  Lake 
Ontario  there  was  no  pitched  battle;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
a  body  of  Kentuckians  at  the  river  Raisin,  near  Detroit  (Jan- 
uary, 1813),  Lieutenant  Oliver  H.  Perry  was  sent  to  Lake  Erie 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  recapture  of  Detroit.  With  wonder- 
ful energy  he  constructed  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  trained  his 
crews,  and  on  September  10,  1813,  accepted  from  the  „.. 

enemy  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  off  Put-in-Bay.     lie  re-        Jiryhter, 

V   60 

ported  his  victory  in  the  laconic  letter,  "We  have  met 

the  enemy  and  they  are  ours:    two  ships,  two  brigs,   one 

schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

Perry's  victory  clear(Hl  the  way  for  a  successful  campaign  in 
western  Canada.     His  navy  carried  General    Harrison's  com- 
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maud  across  the  lake ;  and  Hatrisoii  defeated  the  Canadians  and 
their  Indian  allies  at  the  battle  of  the  Thamea  In  Canadian  ter- 
ritory (October  5,  1813),  where  Tecmathe  was  killed,  Detroit 
soon  after  surrendered  to  Harrison,  Renewed  attempts  to 
invade  eastern  Canada,  nnder  General  Wilkinson,  were  again 
a  failure;  and  the  year  1813  left  the  war  a  sort  of  drawn 
game  —  each  side  occupying  substantially  the  territory  which 
it  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  1812  Kapoleon  made  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Russia; 
and  after  two  years  of  steady  fighting  was  overwhelmed  and 
338.  The      Compelled  to  abdicate.    Large  British  fornes  by  land  and 
United  sea  were  thus  set  free  for  a  series  of  determined  invar 

ttt*d'«f«n-      s'oiis  of  the  United  States  in  1814.    (1)  The  British  occn- 
«ive  (1814)    pig(i  tiie  coast  of  Maine  aa  far  as  the  Kennebec  River,  and 
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bloekaded  most  of  the  American  coast.  {2\  A  small  British  force 
was  sent  to  seize  Astoria.  Oregon.  (8t  In  Au^ist  a  British 
foioe  of  only  5000  troops  landed  about  tifty  miles  fn>iu  Wash- 
ingtOD  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  marched  up  into  a  ixnmtry  inhabited 
by  at  least  50,000  able-bodied  men,  beat  off  (at  Bladensburg^  an 
ill-commanded  force  hastily  summoneil  to  repel  them,  and  took 
and  burned  the  capital  of  the  United  States  —  as  an  alleged 
retaliation  for  destruction  in  York  (now  Ton^nto^i  by  American 
forces.  (4)  A  similar  attack  on  Baltimore  in  Septemlvr,  which 
suggested  Key's  patriotic  ix)em,  Tfte  Star-SjxingM  BniiNer, 
was  beaten  off  by  the  militia,  (p)  A  British  force  attempting 
to  advance  southward  up  Lake  Cham  plain  was  stopi^  (^l^* 
tember  11,  1814),  partly  by  a  fleet  under  Commander  Mao- 
Donough,  partly  by  the  presence  of  militia  intrenched  at 
Plattsburg,  under  Macomb. 

In  a  last  attempt  to  invade  Canada,  under  General  Jaci>b 
Brown,  aided  by  Lieutenant  Winfield  Scott,  the  Americans 
crossed  the  Niagara  River  and  fought  two  Ixittles,  at  Chippawa 
and  at  Lundys  Lane  (July  15,  1814);  but  though  the  Ameri- 
cans  claimed  the  victory,  they  again  retreated  tt^  their  own 
territory.  The  closing  incident  of  the  war  was  an  attack  on 
the  Gulf  coast  by  General  Pakenham.  (xeneral  Andrew  Jack- 
son fortified  himself  at  Chalmette,  just  Ix^ow  New  (Orleans, 
where,  January  8,  1815,  the  British  column  of  5»S00  trtx^ps 
assaulted  his  works,  defended  by  about  4000  tnwps,  of  whom 
only  a  third  were  actually  engaged.  Again  the  raw  American 
militia,  properly  commanded  and  intrenched,  beat  off  the  Brit- 
ish army,  inflicting  a  loss  of  2000.  A  few  days  lat(»r,  however, 
the  British  took  the  forts  below  Mobile,  and  remained  in  a 
threatening  attitude. 

Though  for  a  time  there  was  not  an  American  commiHsioned 
ship  of  war  on  the  ocean,  the  naval  war  was  continiuMl       g^-   -j^ 
with  brilliancy  and  success   by  a  swarm  of    American     privatMn 
privateers.    American  shipowners,  whose  vessels  could  no 
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longer  with  safety  caxry  a  cargo,  turned  them  into  private 
fighting  ships,  which  often  richly  paid  for  themselves  out 
of  their  prizes.  In  three  years  about  1700  American  mer- 
chant ships  were  taken  by  the  British;  on  the  other  hand, 
2300  British  merchantmen  were  taken  by  privateers,  besides 
200  by  cruisers,  though  750  were  retaken  by  the  British;  and 
the  insurance  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  Ireland  rose  to  14 
per  cent.  Dismay  spread  through  the  maritime  interest  of 
England.  As  the  London  Times  said  of  the  American  ships, 
"If  they  fight,  they  are  sure  to  conquer;  if  they  fly,  they 
are  sure  to  escape." 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  land  campaigns 

was  the  political  opposition  to  the  war.     In  1811  a  New  Eng- 

288.  Inter-    ^^^^  member  of  Congress,  Josiah  Quincy,  roundly  threat- 

nal  oppoBi-    ened  that  New  England  would  secede  if  Louisiana  were 

tion  to  the 

war  made  a  state,  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  South.     As 

(1818-1814)  a  protest  against  the  war,  part  of  the  Republicans  under 
De  Witt  Clinton  made  common  cause  with  the  Federalist  oppo- 
sition in  the  election  of  1812,  and  the  coalition  got  89  electoral 
votes  to  128  for  Madison.  This  personal  and  party  opposition 
was  carried  into  official  form.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  upon  all  the  states  for  a  ec^rtain  number 
of  militia,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey  refused  to  send  them. 

There  was  some  reason  for  j)rotest  and  indignation.  Con- 
gress neglected  to  provide  either  men  or  money  enough  to  keep 
the  war  going.  No  proper  tax  laws  were  passed  till  1813, 
when  the  hated  Federalist  excise  and  direct  taxes  were  re- 
vived. The  government  borrowed  $98,000,000  during  the 
war,  but  the  bonds  had  to  be  sohl  at  a  (le})re('iation  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  .SO  per  cent ;  large  amounts  of  '*  treasury  notes" 
—  promises  to  ])ay  in  the  future*  —  liad  to  l)e  issued  for  sup- 
plies; a!ul  h\t:al  tender  j^aper  money  was  openly  su,i::gested. 
The  worst  weakness  of  the  war  was  the  dependence  on  militia 
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regimentSy  for  Congress  was  never  willing  to  authorize  a  large 
feder^  army.  AVlien  volunteering  fell  off,  plans  were  laid  for 
a  drafts  which  happily  was  not  necessary. 

The  critical  time  came  in  1814,  when  New  England  began 
to  feel  the  blockade  and  the  war  taxes.  In  December,  1814,  a 
convention  of  official  delegates  from  several  New  England 
states  met  at  Hartford.  We  know  little  of  the  secret  deKates 
of  the  convention,  but  its  official  report  pro|)Osed  that  Con- 
gress should  give  up  its  power  to  prohibit  foreign  commerce, 
and  should  leave  the  proceeds  of  federal  taxes  to  the  states  in 
which  they  were  paid.  Such  demands  could  not  be  granted 
without  giving  up  the  federal  Constitution ;  and  they  amounted 
to  saying  that  unless  the  war  were  speedily  stopped,  the  New 
England  states  would  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

Peace  was  made  before  the  Hartford  convention  reported, 
and  in  fact  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.     In  January, 
1814,  the  United  States  sent  commissioners  to  negotiate  239  payor 
a  peace.     The  year  was  opportune,  for  the  great  Duke  of     able  peace 
Wellington   gave   his   opinion  against  trying  to  assault 
American  militia  in  their  trenches;  the  British  shipmasters 
were  crying  for  relief  from  the  American  privateers ;  and  the 
European  war  seemed  over.     Hence  the  British  were  inclined 
to  make  favorable  terms,  and  the  treaty  of   Ghent,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  the  United  States. 

The  only  subject  on  which  satisfaction  could  not  be  had  was 
impressments  —  the  main  cause  of  the  war;  but  as  soon  as  the 
European  war  was  over,  impressments  dropped  away  of  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  began  again.  On  all 
other  points  the  treaty  was  highly  favorable  to  the  United 
States  :  (1)  although  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  British  were 
in  possession  of  eastern  Maine,  ()n\gon,  and  tlui  coast  near 
Mobile,  they  agreed  to  surrender  all  territorial  conquests; 
(2)  the  British  again  promised  not  to  take  away  slaves  or 
other   private   ])roperty ;    (3)    since    war    puts   an  end   to   all 
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preexisting  treaties,  the  questions  of  the  fisheries  and  of  com- 
mercial relations  were  for  a  short  time  left  at  loose  ends;  but 
after  a  few  mouths  they  were  settled  by  separate  treaties. 


From  one  point  of  view  the  War  of  1812  is  a  painful  sub- 
ject.   The  United  States  went  into  it  hastily,  without  prepara- 
MO.  Snin-     tion  either  of  men  or  ot  money.    The  land  war  against 
""T            Canada  was  badly  bungled  j  troops  did  not  come  forward, 
supplies  could  not  be  hauled,  whole  armies  were  stuck  in  the 
mud  for  weeks  because  of  bad  roads.     The  only  creditable  op- 
■ 1     erations  on  the  northern  frontier  were 

Bthe  battles  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Thames, 
Lundys  Lane,  and  Plattaburg.  The  sea- 
board was  blockaded  and  harassed;  our 
merchant  marine  almost  exterminated; 
our  vessels  of  war  sunk,  taken,  or  cooped 
up  in  port;  the  national  capital  cap- 
tured ingloriously  and  burned,  almost 
under  the  nose  of  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States. 
This  is  less  than  half  the  story.  The 
war  developed  three  good  generals, — 
William  H.  Harrison,  Jacob  Brown,  and 
Andrew  Jackson,  —  men  who  knew  how 
to  fight,  even  with  untrained  volunteers, 
^^^^  BQLDIEK3  OF  1812  ^"*^  ^^'^  showed  that  on  the  defensive 

r  Prom  offidni  publica.       the    militiamen    were,  man    for    man, 

■  aona.  stronger  than  the  best  British  regulars, 
I  And  the  laurels  of  the  War  of  1812  were  won  on  the  sea, 
W  where  in  thirteen  duels  between  ships  ot  about  equal  strength 
r  the  Americans  won  eleven.  The  Englishman  admires  the  man 
L                    who  can  beat  him  at  his  own  game,  ami  respect  for  American 

■  seamanship  and  for  American  pluck  has  betu  a  tradition  io 
I  En, 

1^ 


England  ever  since. 
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StOly  the  capture  of  a  few  British  warships  did  not  weaken 
the  British  nayy.  The  two  influences  which  led  Great  Britain 
to  make  a  favorable  peace  were  the  courage  of  the  militia, 
which  made  invasion  a  difficult  task,  aud  the  courage  of  the 
priYateersmen,  which  devastated  the  British  merchant  marine. 
The  United  States  was  like  a  turtle  which  draws  its  feet  and 
tail  beneath  a  protecting  shell,  yet  reaches  out  its  hooked  jaws 
to  catch  its  adversary  in  the  most  vulnerable  part 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  was  Jefferson  glad  to  retire  from  the  presidency  f  SncgMttre 
(2)  Why  did  the  British  government  refuse  to  ratify  Erskine's   ^'^^ 
treaty  ?    (3)  Why  did  Indian  wars  break  out  in  1811  ?     (4)  Why 
did  Indian  wars  break  oat  in  the  Southwest  ?     (o)  How  was  De- 

•     

troit  captured  by  the  British  ?  (6)  Why  did  the  Americans  defeat 
the  British  in  ship  duels  ?  (7)  Why  was  Commoilore  Perry  suo- 
cessful  ?    (8)  Why  were  the  British  able  to  capture  Wasiiington  f 

(9)  Why  did  all  the  American  attacks  on  the  Niagara  frontier  fail  f 

(10)  Why  were  the  British  beaten  at  New  Orleans  ?  (11)  Why  was 
Jofsiah  Qnincy  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  ? 

(12)  Tecumthe's  career.  (13)  Settlement  of  the  Leopard-  Search 
Chesapeake  difficulty.  fU'i  Defeat  of  the  Guerriere.  (lo)  Cap-  ^^^^ 
tore  of  the  c/ova.  (16)  Capture  oi  the  Jfar<»(fo man.  (17)  Capture 
of  the  Chesapeake,  (18)  Porter's  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  (19)  Cap- 
tare  of  Astoria.  (20)  Story  of  the  origin  of  Key's  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  (21)  Incidents  of  privateering  in  the  War  of  1812. 
(22)  Inner  history  of  the  Hartford  convention.  (23)  Attempts 
to  make  peace  in  1812-1813. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SETTLING  THE   WEST  (1800-1820) 

In  1802  Jefferson  predicted  that  the  Mississippi  valley 
"  will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  proiiuce 
and  contain  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants."     Two  Coniempom- 

decades  later  the  West  contained  one  fourth  of  the  in-  "^*  Ill-stia 

241    Ha 
habitants  of  the  Union,  and  had  revealed  many  elements      gonrcet  of 

of  its  own  natural  wealth:    (1)  The  soil  was  deep  and       theWett 

fertile ;   the  bottom   lands   of   Kentucky  and   Tennessee,  the 

wooded  areas  of  Ohio,  and  the  prairies  farther  west  all  bore 

surprising  crops.     (2)  Most  of  the  settled  area  abounded  in 

superb  timber  —  the  best  trees  ran  to  15()  or  even  200  feet  in 

height  and  30  to  40  feet  in  girth,  furnishing  abundant  building 

material.     (3)  The  country  was  well  watered  and  fitted  for 

grazing,  so  that  about  1820  the  westerners  began  to  drive  herds 

of  cattle  over  the  mountains  to  market.     (4)  The  abundant 

waterways  and  the  ease  of  making  roads  quickly  opened  the 

country  to  settlement,     (o)  Coal  mining  began  in  Pittsburg  in 

1784,  and  the  black  diamonds  cropped  out  in  many  places. 

(6)  Iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  charcoal  iron  furnaces  were 

started,  while  lead  was  discovered  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

A  stream  of  immigrants  sought  this  promised  land,  with 

an  effect  seen  in  the  census  returns  of   some  of  the  states: 

Tennessee  had  30,000   ],eople   in   1790  and   202,fKK)   in       ^^   ^^ 

1810;  Ohio  rose  frr)in  4r,,fXK)  in  1800  to  581,000  in  1820.       wwtward 

New   settlements    sprang  up.      Fort    Dearliorn,   on    the 

Chicago  River,  first  built  in  180.S,  was  (h\strr)yecl  by  Indians 

in  1812,  was   rebuilt   in   1816,   and   b<fcaiiie  the   nucleus  of 
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Chicago.  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  aud  South  Bend  were 
settled  about  1817.  St.  Louis  had  been  founded  by  the  French 
in  1764.  Although  the  eastern  states  were  all  growing  rapidly, 
they  were  able  to 
send  off  swarms 
of  emigrants,  be- 
cause laige  fami- 
lies were  common 
throughout  the 
country.  Every 
son  could  make  a 
livelihood,  and  al- 
most every  daugh- 
ter was  wanted  aa 
a  farmer's  wife. 
To  accommodate  this  streaui  of  land-hungry  people,  the 
United  States,  in  1800,  adopted  a  new  public  land  system : 
land  was  divided  into  small  parcels  and  sold  at  land  offices 
on  the  frontitr  at  a  minimum  price  of  82  an  acre,  one 
fourth  of  the  purchase  money  down  and  four  years'  time  for 
the  balance.  Many  followed  the  principle  of  the  old  woman 
in  Eggleston's  novel,  who,  when  her  husband  was  buying,  said, 
"git  plenty  while  you're  a  gittin'." 

To  reach  the  western  lands  several  main  highways  from  east 
to  west  were  marked  out  by  nature.  (1)  A  route  led  from 
SU.  Boftda  Albany  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  thence 
totlwWtst  ^ia  Geneva  to  Buffalo.  (2)  In  1812  Kochester  wa« 
founded,  the  plain  to  the  west  of  it  was  qui<ikly  occupied,  and 
a  new  main  road  was  laid  out  directly  west  to  Lake  Erie. 
(3)  From  Philadelphia  a  good  road  ran  through  Bedford  in 
southern  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg,  350  miles.  (4)  From 
Alexandria  (opposite  AVashington)  a  road  led  about  JiOO  miles 
to  Pittsburg,  by  Braildock's  oM  route  up  the  Potomac  to  Cum- 
berland, and  across  the  Laurel  Mountains  to  the  Monongahela 
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lUver.  (5)  From  Alexandria  or  Riclinioiul  jwoplo  followed  the 
long-traveled  easy  pass  from  the  upixr  Roanoke  atuitliweat  to 
thfl  Holston  River,  anil  thence  down  the  Tennessw,  or  iiorth- 
Testward  through  the  Cumberland  Uap  tu  Kentucky.    (6)  From 
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Georgia  westward  there  was  easy  travel  to  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory and  New  Orleans. 

Most  of  the  wheel  roads  crossed  many  swamps  and  un- 
bridged  streams,  and  were  without  good  inns.  In  regions 
where  there  was  very  little  stone,  pikes  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  a  substitute,  companies  built  "plank  roads ''  of  thick 
boards  laid  side  by  side,  and  charged  toll.  The  greater  part 
of  the  highways  west  of  the  mountains  were  simple  rough 
tracks,  winding  in  and  out  among  stumps  and  trees,  pleasant 
in  dry  weather,  and  a  slough  when  it  rained.  Hence  the 
journey  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  West  was  a  serious 
business.  The  ordinary  vehicle  was  the  Cones  toga  wagon  of 
wood,  with  an  arched  canvas  top.  The  emigrants  sold  most 
of  their  furniture  and  other  heavy  movables,  took  food  with 
them,  and  cooked  as  they  went  along.  Breakdowns  were  fre- 
quent in  the  terrible  roads,  and  an  average  of  twenty  miles  a 
day  was  quick  travel. 

When  once  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  were  reached, 

movement  became  easier;  even  on  small  rivers  like  the  upper 

fi44   Xi    r    ^^^^^sh  and  the  Muskingum  flatboats  were  used.     The 

and  lake        simplest  craft  in  the  lively  river  traffic  was  the  birch- 

bark  canoe,  which  would  hold  one  or  two  i)ersons,  or  the 

dugout,  often  larger.     More  elaborate  w^as  the  raft  —  sometimes 

as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  long,  floating  all  day  on  the  current, 

and  tied  up  at  night;  some  of  the  rafts  carried  houses,  open 

fires,  and  cattle.     More  comfortable  was  the  flatboat,  with  its 

crew  of  unkempt  and  brawny  polemen,  the  terror  of  frontier 

towns;  or  the  flat-bottomed  ark,  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty 

feet  long.     A  step  higher  was  the  keel  boat,  a  more  carefully 

built  and  ambitious  structure,  housed  over  with  a  deck,  and 

provided  with  two  "  broadhorns,"  or  steering  oars. 

On  some  such  craft  the  settler  floated  lazily  down  the  rivers 
and  met  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  —  the  river  pirates,  who 
often  attacked  even  armed  boats;  and  Indians,  who  poured  in 
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a  volley  from  tb«  shore.  Mnch  of  the  imtrigration  intonded 
for  central  Ohio,  Kentucky,  aad  Teuoeissee  took  adv&utage  of 
the  water  highways  by  following  down  the  Ohio  and  then 
polii^  ap  a  tribntaiy  to  the  place  of  destiuatiou. 

After  1813  steaoitfra  multiplied  on  the  western  rivers.  The 
halls  ooold  be  built  anywhere  out  of  timber  on  the  spot;  the 
fuel  was  wood  from  the  river  banks;  engines  and  l>oiIers  at 
first  had  to  be  brought 
OTer  the  mountains. 
The  river  life  ia  beat 
described  in  the  recol- 
lecrions  of  his  boyhood 
which  Mark  Twain  faas 
preserveit  for  us  in  his 
books  on  the  West.  In 
[820  it  took  thirty-five 
days  to  go  up  from 
New  Orleans  to  Pitts- 
burg by  steam,  anil 
about  ten  days  to    go  '^  M,.,is.,rr.  a.r«  8Ta*M«. 

down.    The  Great  Lakes  were  not  safe  or  oonvenient  for  sail 
cmft  or  for  rowboats;  and  were  not  much  used  as  a  highway 
for  emigration  till  steamers  were  introduced.     The  first  Lake 
Erie  steamer  was  the  Walk-in-the-Water,  built  in  1818 ;  in  183i 
a  steamer  rearhed  Chicago  from   the  East;    after  that  time 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  enii^;rants  passed  through  the  Lakes. 
Difficulties  in  traveling  westward,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
frontier  communities,  suggested  that  the  federal  government 
,  build  highways.     The  first  act  on  the  subject  (in  1802)    MS. 
was  that  for  the  admission  of  Ohio,  which  provided  that  dj,^,^. 
I  5  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold  in  that  (180»- 
\  state  should  be  applied  to  roads  to  reach  those  lands.     This 
idea  took  definite  form  in  an  act  of  1806  for  the  survey  of 
a  road  from   Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  Biver. 
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Constniction  of  this  National  Road,  or  OumberlaDd  Road, 
began  speedily ;  in  1820  it  was  opened  to  Wheeling,  and  was 
then  continued  westward  to  Columbus,  thence  to  Indianapo- 
lis, and  southwestward  toward  l^t.  Louis.  As  soon  as  it  was 
opened,  it  became  the 
great  artery  of  western 
travel,  for  it  was  direct, 
had  easy  grades,  and  was 
macadamized.  Congress 
in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  spent  upon  it 
Sf>.8(K),(HW;  but  it  was  at 
last  superseded  by  rail- 
roads, and  about  1860 
C'oiiffress  transferred  it 
to  the  states  in  which 
it  lies. 


^^  JJRIDOH   ON   THK   t'l'MBBHI.ANII    KOAD. 

Btilll  about  BS-'i,  in  Olilo. 

The  moat  obvious  line  of  western  transit  by  water  was  from 

the  Hudson  up  the  Mohawk  and  across  to  Lake  Ontario.     The 

846    Erie      ^''^*  statesman  to  take  np  the  building  of  a  canal  on  this 

Cmnal  route  was  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York,  who  saw  the 

many  advantages  to  the  state  and  city  of  New  York 

.   from  a  waterway  which  wonld  make  New  York  Harbor  the 

commercial  month  of  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  diverting  traffic 

from  New  Orleans.     The  War  of  1812  gave  impetus  to  this 

idea,  because  it  showed  how  hard  it  was  to  transport  men  and 

supplies  from  the  coast  and  the  interior  to  the  Lakes. 

In  1817,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
who  said  that  "  he  was  no  advocate  for  refined  arguments  on 
I  Contempora-  ^^^  Constitution,"  Conpress  passed  the  so-called  Bonus 

I  Tia.ni.439  Bill,  appropriating  $1,500,000  to  be  distributed  among 

I  the  states  for  internal  improvements.     It  was  expected  that 

L  New  York  would  have  a  big  slice  to  spend  on  the  proposed 

■  Erie  Canal,  but  President  Madison  stepped  in,  and  on  the  last 
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day  of  his  term  vetoed  the  bill^  for  the  strict  constitutional 
reason  that  he  conld  find  no  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
distinctly  authorized  such  expenditure. 

The  state  of  New  York  at  once  set  to  work  to  build  its  own 
eanaly  and  in  1823  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished  from  the  Hudson 
near  Albany  to  the  Genesee  River ;  in  1825  the  direct  line  was 
completed  to  Black  Eock,  near  Buffalo,  350  miles  from  Albany. 
The  original  canal  cost  1^7,000,000;  but  over  1^100,000,000 
more  has  been  spent  on  extensions  and  repairs.  Yet  the  whole 
expenditure  was  more  than  repaid  by  tolls. 

The  effects  of  the  Erie  Canal  were  marvelous.  Lands  all 
along  the  line  at  once  trebled  in  value,  and  the  freight  rate 
from  tide  water  to  Lake  Erie  dropped  from  $120  a  ton  to  $19. 
New  York  city  increased  from  124,000  people  in  1820  to 
203,000  in  1830,  and  has  ever  since  remained  the  most  pop- 
ulous city  in  the  Union.  After  1825  a  large  part  of  the  over* 
land  emigration  passed  through  the  Erie  CanaL  The  passage 
from  Schenectady  to  Utica  (about  two  hours  by  rail  nowadays) 
was  twenty-two  hours  by  canal  boat;  the  passengers  were 
crowded,  and  half  stifled  at  night,  and  the  frequent  cry  of 
**  low  bridge  ^  disturbed  the  journey  by  day. 

When  the  settler  reached  the  golden  West,  he  found  sub- 
stantially the  old  colonial  life  over  again  —  land  to  clear,  log 
houses  to  build,  towns  to  found,  schools  to  start.  An  247. 
observer  said  of  the  westerners,  "They  are  in  a  low 

Contetnpf/ra^ 

State  of  civilization,  about  half  Indian  in  their  modes  of  rie*.  III,  463 
life.''  Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  lived  as  a 
boy  in  an  Indiana  hovel  called  a  "half-faced  camp."  Better 
abodes  were  built  of  logs,  with  log  chimneys  and  puneheon 
(split  log)  floors,  and  might  cost  twenty  or  twenty-five  days' 
labor. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  miieh  that  was  rou^'h,  men  like  Philander 
Chase,  Episcopal  Hi.shop  of  r^hio.  Mtrii$(t,'1ed  on,  founding  schools, 
new  churches,  educating  the  ministers,  and 
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the  ccmimunity.  The  Methodist  or  Baptist  frontier  minister 
had  perliaps  half  a  doicen  little  churches  on  hia  hauila,  and 
"rode  circuit"  from  liainlet  to  hamlet,  preaching,  baptizing, 
burying,  organizing  churches,  and,  if  necessary,  threatening 
rowdies  who  luidertook  to  disturb  the  meeting.  One  of  the 
favorite  occupations  of  the  time  waa  to  go  to  camp  meeting, 
which  waa  a  combination  of  picnic,  summer  resort,  and  reli- 
gious exercise,  where  people  took  household  furniture,  children, 
dogs,  and  psalm  books.  If  the  ministers  roared  anil  the  eon- 
Terta  shrieked,  foamed  at  tlie  mouth,  and  fell  in  conrulsions, 
we  muat  remember  that  such  exaggerated  experience  often 
aroused  and  turned  to  better  waya  rough  but  powerful  natures 
that  could  not  be  reached  by  milder  means. 

For  education  in  the  Northwest  early  provision  was  made. 
Each  settlement  soon  had  its  common  school,  and  out  of  laud 
reserved  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  and  private  contribu- 
tiona,  arose  in  a  few  yeara  half  a  dozen  little  colleges.  In  IS.'JO 
two  western  magazines  were  started  ;  Hall's  Illinois  Magazine 
and  Flint's  Weiaerii  Montldji  Review. 

Next  to  religion,  politica  waa  the  most  interesting  topic  in 
the  West.  Local  parties  very  quickly  were  merged  in  the  gen- 
24S  Raw  ^''*'  i3.tional  parties;  elections  were  lively,  and  about 
1800  waa  introduced  the  practice  of  "stump  speaking," 
or  open-air  addres.ses  to  a  series  of  popular  meetings. 
The  western  states  led  in  a  movement  for  the  suffrage  of  all 
adult  white  men  and  for  elective  judges.  In  politics  and  In 
social  Ufa  the  most  influential  man  in  a  village  was  the  store- 
keeper, who  was  often  also  distiller,  country  banker,  real  estate 
dealer,  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  hence  called  "  Squire." 

Local  government  in  the  West  was  imported  from  eastern 
communities.  The  northwestern  states  set  up  a  system  of 
school  districts  on  the  New  England  model.  In  Ohio,  where 
the  New  England  element  was  strongest,  the  people  adopted  a 
kind  of  modified  town  meeting.    In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where 
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there  were  maDv  southern  people,  and  also  in  the  southwestern 
stat«s,  the  county  of  the  southern  type  became  more  important. 

No  niau  more  distinctly  represents    the  West  than   H^aty 
Clay.    Bum  a  poor  boy  ia  Virginia,  he  emigrateil  to  Keutocky, 
and  at  twenty-nine  he  sat  ae  Senator  from  Keutut^ky  in   M8.  HHi 
Washington   (IIMW).     From   that   time   to    bis  death   in     .^^^ 
1852  Clay  was  most  of  the  time  in  the  8er^-ic«i  of  the  Wt 

federal  govemiiietit  as  senator,  representative,  or  SecretariF-  of 
State.  In  foot  terms  he  showed  himself  xhf  ^r^atest  Sj^aker 
in  the  history  of  Congreaa, 
mauagiiig  the  Honae  of 
aaskill- 
.  bandies  a 
fottr-borse  team. 

What  made  Clay  so  dis- 
tiiictirety  a  wesieni  m  , 
was  bis  pulitieal  optimi  > 
He  belicvni  in  all  g"- 
tUnga,  in  the  fotare  of 
his  wwbUj,  the  growth 
at  tike  West,  the  good 
juigmeat  of  the  arerage 
Tder  He  waa  the  in- 
ventor and  the  atnmgef  t 
^rceatfloC  what  be  called 
«ttie  AmeriMB  Sjabtm," 

Ihy  9hiA  he  neaat  the  eomnefrial  derelopfBMit  trf  the  eonntrr 
bf  ptoteetire  tariSa  and  otho'  public  aids.  Abore  all,  thrao^ 
est  his  Bfe  be  worked  steidily  and  wisely  for  the  establish nwt 
of  better  BKaas  oC  tonsit.  His  penonal  qualities  fpvn  stnagth 
tolna  poiitiral  vievs;  be  was  eonteoa^  qtticfc.  had  a  natuial 
pover  of  atinetiag  friends  to  bin,  aad  was  insmioas  in  deris- 
ioKaaspromisea  when  party  spirit  laa  hij^. 
K«  aone  ttae  after  the  Slave  Tia^  Aet  of  1807,  slaTflij 
kabt**  ammm.  torn.  —  U 
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seemed  hardly  to  be  a  sectional  question ;  antislavery  societies 
B50.  Slav-     were  aetive  iu  the  border  slave  states  and  in  tlie  neighbor- 
Jj^^"*''       ing  middle  states.    About  once  every  two  years  met "  The 
(1B08-1818)    American  Convention   for    promoting    the   Abolition    of 
Slavery  and  improving  the  Condition  of  the  African  Race." 
This  convention  and  the  local  societies  discussed  political  ques- 
tions affecting  slavery,  petitioned  the  state  legislatures  and 
Congress,  and  tried  to  stir  people  up  to  form  abolition  sotrie- 
ties.     One  western  inau,  Benjamin  Lundy  of  Kentucky,  was 
a  kind  of  antislavery  apostle,  and  in  1821  established  an  aboli- 
tion paper,  the  Oeniua  of  Universal  Emancipation. 

These  efforts  were  rather  checked  than  aided  by  the  National 
Colonization  Society  (founded  in  1816),  which  aimed  (1)  to 
encourage  emancipation  by  carrying  the  free  negroes  to  Africa; 
and  (2)  to  relieve  slaveholders  by  taking  away  the  free  negroes 
who  made  their  slave  brethren  discontented.  In  ISIi)  Congress 
appropriated  $100,000  to  carry  back  slaves  that  might  be  cap- 
tured on  the  high  seas;  a  negro  colony  was  founded  in  Liberia, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (1821),  and  first  and  last  several 
thousand  negroes  were  sent  out 

Gradually  the  West  came  into  the  slavery  discussion,  at  first 
because  used  as  a  kind  of  balance  between  North  and  South. 
From  the  admission  of  Louisiana  (1812)  the  number  of  slave 
states  was  kept  equal  to  that  of  free  states,  so  that  neither 
section  might  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate;  Indiana  in  1816 
was  balanced  by  Mississippi  in  1817 ;  Illinois  iu  1818  was  fol- 
lowed by  Alabama  in  1819.      The  North,  including  the  North- 
west, grew  so  much  faster  than  the  South,  that  in  1820  (under 
the  application  of  the  three-fifths  rule)  there  were  105  free- 
state  members  in  the  House  to  81  slave-state  members. 
In  1818  the  people  of  Missouri  petitioned  for  admission  into 
S51.  10>-     the   Union.     Though  iu  situation,  population,  and  prod- 
JJgjm„        nets  a  western  rather  than  a  southern  commnrtitv,  they 
(ISia-lUl)  had  slaves  and  wanted  to  keep  them.     When  in  February, 
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1819y  a  bill  for  admission  came  up,  an  antislayery  amend- 
ment, introduced  bj  James  Tallmadge  of  New  York,  passed 
the  House  hj  the  close  vote  of  87  to  86 ;  but  the  Senate  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  the  bill  went  over. 

During  1819  many  northern  legislatures  and  public  meetings 
declared  that  Missouri  must  never  be  a  slave  state.  When 
Congress  reassembled  in  December,  1819,  a  bill  passed  the 
House  to  admit  Maine  (at  that  time  a  *'  district "  of  Massachu- 
setts) as  a  new  state ;  and  another  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri.  To  the  latter  the  House,  by  a  test  vote  of  94  to  86, 
added  an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  in  Missouri.  The 
Senate  united  the  two  measures  into  one  bill,  but  instead  of 
the  House  prohibition  accepted  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Thomas  of  Illinois,  forever  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  north  of  36®  30'  north  latitude,  except  in  Missouri. 
After  a  few  days  of  great  excitement,  the  House  accepted  the 
Thomas  amendment  as  a  compromise ;  Maine  was  admitted  at 
once,  and  the  people  of  Missouri  were  allowed  to  form  a  slave- 
holding  constitution. 

The  Missouri  constitution  was  found  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  prevent  the  coming  in  of  free  negroes.  This 
provision  produced  a  second  uproar  and  led  to  a  second  compro- 
mise, engineered  by  Henry  Clay  in  1821,  by  wliieh  the  legisla- 
ture of  Missouri  agreed  to  make  no  law  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  states ;  and  Missouri  was  at  last  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

The  essence  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  drawing  of 
a  geographical  line  across  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  north  of 
which  there  were  to  be  no  slaveholding  territories,  and  no 
slaveholding  states  except  Missouri ;  that  is,  the  act  contin- 
ued as  far  as  the  western  boundary,  the  old  geograi)hical  sep- 
aration of  slaveholding  and  free  territory  along  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  and  the  lino  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  compromise 
thus  excluded  slavery  from  the  larger  i)art  of  the  Louisiana 
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Parcbasey  and  also  recognized  the  right  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  slaveiy  in  the  territories. 

The  compromise  had  plenty  of  enemies  on  both  sides.    John 
Randolph  of  Virginia  politely  called  it  "a  dirty  bargain.*' 
John  Qoiney  Adams,  when  his  friend  Calhoun  threatened  seces- 
sion, made  perhaps  the  first  prophecy  of  a  civil  war  when  johm, 
he  asked  whether  in  such  a  case  "  the  population  of  the        ^dam»^ 
North  .  .     would  fall  back  upon  its  rocks  bound  hand          IV.  sm 
and  foot  to  starre,  or  whether  it  would  not  retain  its  powers  of 
locomotion  to  move  southward  by  land." 


The  West  began  to  come  forward  about  the  year  181«5  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  nation  and  as  a  great  political  force  in  the 
national  government.     It  was  settled  rapidly  and  tumul-     859.  gum- 
tuously,  so  that  in  1820  there  were  2,600,000  people  west  "^•^ 

of  the  mountains.  They  came  from  the  East  in  four  main 
streams  of  settlement:  (1)  from  New  England  and  the  mid* 
die  states  to  the  belt  of  country  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio ;  (2)  across  the  mountains  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  to  build  up  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee; (3)  from  the  South  to  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois; (4)  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  westward  to  build 
up  the  communities  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

At  first  the  West  was  all  frontier  and  had  many  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  frontier  life,  —  poverty,  ignorance,  and  popular 
excitement,  —  but  there  was  a  sound  and  strong  fiber  in  the 
people.  Congress  began  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
West  by  building  the  National  Road  and  choosing  Henry  Clay 
to  be  Speaker ;  and  the  Erie  Canal  gave  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 
As  a  result  of  slavery,  the  western  communities  began  to  be 
divided,  and  took  part  in  the  great  contest  of  1820  over  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  by  which  all  the  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  like  that  east  of  it,  was  divided  into  a  free  and  a 
slaveholding  section. 
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TOPICS 

(1)  What  part  of  the  country  eASt  of  the  MissisBippt  is  prairie  T 

(2)  What  became  of  Uie  big  treea  in  the  West?  (8)  Why  was 
there  iio  early  road  from  Philadelphia  dIrecUy  weitt  to  fillsbiirg  ? 
(4)  Why  did  the  western  utates  soon  elect  their  judges  ?  [5)  Why 
was  Henry  Clay  tt  great  Speaker  ?  (fi)  Hon  did  alaves  come  to  be 
in  Missouri  ? 

(7)  Cliicago  up  to  1820.  (8)  St.  LouiB  up  to  1820.  (B>  The 
road  from  Rochester  to  Bufialo.  (10)  I'lank  roada.  (11)  Flat- 
boats  on  the  Ohio  and  MiHsiasippi.  (12)  Indian  ttttacks  on  river 
travelers.  (13)  Traveling  on  the  Cumberland  Road,  (li)  Trav- 
eling on  the  Erie  Canal,  (15)  Early  weslarn  Bohoola,  (1(1)  Camp- 
meeting  Bcenes.  (17)  Early  life  of  Henry  Clay.  (18)  Arguments 
for  tbe  CompromlHe  of  1820.  (10)  Objections  to  the  ComprooiiBe. 
(^)  Why  did  the  colonization  of  negroes  in  Africa  fail  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  (1816-1829) 

After  the  War  of  1812  the  population,  wealth,  and  national 
feeling  of  the  United  States  advanced  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
An  immense  export  and  import  trade  sprang  up  again ;  259.  Manu- 
and  the  war  taxes  brought  in  so  much  revenue  that  they       ^^^! 
could  safely  be  given  up  soon  after  the  peace.    A  com-  merce 

mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1815)  removed  some  of  the 
impediments  to  trade  with  that  country.  In  1818  the  question 
of  the  northern  fisheries  was  adjusted  by  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  (still  in  force)  which  allows  American  fishermen  three 
privileges :  (1)  to  take  fish  inshore  (that  is,  inside  a  line  par- 
allel with  the  coast  and  three  miles  from  sliore)  on  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  (2)  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  on  unsettled  parts  of  those  coasts ;  (3)  to  enter  har- 
bors of  settled  icoasts  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water.  The  treaty 
also  provided  for  a  boundary  on  the  49th  parallel,  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  for  the  joint 
occupation  of  Oregon,  which  then  meant  the  disputed  region 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  arid  the  Pacific. 

The  rush  of  importations  was  disturbing  to  the  new  American 
manufactures.  During  the  embargo  times  some  of  the  capital 
which  could  not  be  used  in  shipping,  went  into  little  mills  for 
weaving  coarse  cottons  and  woolens.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1812  import  duties  were  doubled,  and  the  home  manufacturers 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  market ;  if  foreign  importations 
were  to  be  admitted  at  the  old  rate  of  duty  after  the  war  ended, 
it  seemed  more  than  the  home  manufacturers  could  stand. 
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The  result  was  the  tariff  of  April  27,  1816,  passed  by  test 
votes  uf  25  to  7  in  the  Senate,  and  88  to  54  in  the  House  —  a 
SS4.  Pro-       tariff  which  now  seems  very  loWj  but  at  the  time  was 


uiiSf  of        thought  highly  protective.     It  was  supported  by  a  new 
IS16  combinatioD:   (1)  New  England  and  middle  state  manu- 

facturers; (2)  western  farmers  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Clay ;  (3)  South  Carolina  planters  uuder  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
interested  his  constituents  by  the  hope  of  building  up  cotton 
manufactures  in  South  Carolina.  The  strongest  opponent  was 
John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  who  said  the  only  question  was, 
Conlempora-  "  Whether  you,  as  a  planter,  will  consent  to  be  taxed, 
riw,  III.  *3B  iji  urder  to  hire  another  man  ...  to  set  up  a  spinning 
jenny."  The  average  rate  of  duties  on  dutiable  goods  in  iSH 
was  about  15  per  ce^it;  by  the  tariff  of  1816  it  was  raised  to 
20  per  cent. 

Another  evidence  of  national  feeling  was  the  charter  of  the 
second  United  States  Hank  in  1816.    The  bank  founded  by 
BG5.  Second  Hamilton  had  expired  in  1811,  and  its  place  had  been 
ba^°  taken  by  numerous  state  banks.     After  the  capture  of 

(1B16-1B19)  Washington  all  the  banks,  except  those  of  Ndw  England, 
suspended  specie  payments,  so  that  bank  notes  were  the  only 
currency.  By  an  act  of  April  10, 1816,  a  second  United  States 
Bank  was  chartered  by  Congress,  with  what  was  then  thought 
tlie  enormous  capital  of  .?35,000,000,  ot  which  the  United  States 
waa  to  own  one  fifth.  The  main  public  services  of  the  bank 
were:  (1)  to  furnish  sound  paper  currency,  and  to  influence  the 
state  banks  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie ;  (2)  to  act  as  financial 
agent  of  the  government  in  receiving  and  paying  money ;  (^)  to 
hold  on  dej>osit  the  government  balance,  which  ranged  from 
83,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  After  one  false  start  and  danger 
of  failing,  the  bank  established  hranches  far  and  wide,  and  did 
a  large  and  profitable  business. 

Another  signiflcant  evidence  of  national  spirit  was  the  at^ 
tude  of  the  Supreme  Court  from   1801  to  1825,  under  tlie 
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gnidancfl  of  Chief-Justice  John  Marshall  of  Virginia.  Mar- 
shall was  bom  in  l7!>o,  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Revoludonarj-  War,  stndied  law,  and  sat  in  the  state  "w-T^hTn 
legislature  and  iu  the  Vii^nia  ratifying  convention  of  g^i^ 
1788.    In  1797  he  became  a  Federalist  member  of  the  Owrt 

House,  then  Secretary  of  Stat^,  and  near  the  end   of  <^"''*-*'**> 
Adams's    term    was    ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice,  and 
held  that  high  office  until 
1S35. 

Alarshall  is  one  of  the 
iru>st  interesting  of  Amer- 
icans. He  was  a  sinipla 
huiispholdcr.  who  often 
carried  home  his  own  tur- 
key from  the  market,  a 
leuowned  expert  iu  the 
.L,';i!iie  of  quoits,  an  upright 
(liiistian  gentleman.  Hia 
fuHeague,  Stoiy,  said  of 
liim  i  "I  love  his  Slorv.S: 
laugh, ...  it  is  too  "T.  /.  m 
la  purtrait  by  Harding,  hearty  for  an    intriguer, 

and  his  good  temper  and  unwearied  patience  are  equally  agree- 
able on  the  bench  and  in  the  study."  Yet  he  was  the  greatest 
of  American  jurists,  and  his  main  service  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  cases  which  happened  to  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  set  forth  clearly,  logically,  and  irresistibly  the  true' 
principles  of  the  federal  Constitution;  ami  lie  so  influenced 
five  judges  appointed  by  JeSerson  and  Madison  that  they 
agreed  with  him. 
I  (1)  The  court  defined  its  own  jurisdiction  by  compelling 

I     the  state  courts  to  permit  appeak,  even  in  cases  where  states 
I     were  parties  (case  of  Cohens  va,  Virginia,  1821). 
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(2)  The  court  asserted  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  and 
the  doctrine  of  implied  powers  (case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Mary- 
land, 1819).  ^'  Let  the  end  be  legitimate/'  said  Marshall,  '^  let 
it  be  withiu  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which 
are  appropriate,  which  &re  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which 
are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  are  constitutional." 

(3)  The  court  kept  the  states  to  their  orbit.  It  declared 
certain  state  statutes  void,  because  contrary  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution (case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  1810);  and  it  reached  its 
furthest  point  by  declaring  that  a  charter  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion is  a  "  contract "  which,  under  the  federal  Constitution,  can 
not  l>e  repealed  or  altered  by  the  state  government  (Dartmouth 
College  case,  1819). 

Most  of  the  great  decisions  came  during  the  administration 
of  Madison's  successor,  James  Monroe,  who  was  chosen  Presi- 
267.  Bra       dent  in  1816  over  the  Federalist  Bufus  King,  by  183  eleo- 
Veelinff         toral  votes   to  34.     Monroe  was  overshadowed  by  four 
(1817-1826)  young  Republican  statesmen,  each  of  whom  had  a  just 
ambition  to  be  President ;  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  always  a  critic  of  the  President's  policy ;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  the  strongest  spirit  in  the  admin- 
istration ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  then  an  ardent 
.         nationalist  or   supporter  of  strong  federal   government;   and 
William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
keen   politician.     Though   Monroe  and  his  rivals   all  called 
themselves  Republicans,  they  accepted  most  of  the  old  Feder- 
'alist  doctrines.    The  Federalists  put  up  no  candidate  in  1820, 
so  that  Monroe  was  reelected  without  opposition,  and  by  1822 
the  Federalist  party  had  died  out.     Hence  the  period  got  the 
name  of  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  though  in  reality  it  was 
a  time  of  intensely  bad   feeling,  of  jealousy,  of  bitterness, 
intrigue,  and  sharp  disagreement. 
Monroe's  chief  interest  was  in  our  foreign  relations.     After 
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the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  some  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  entered   into  an  agreement,  commonly  called  "  The 
Holy  Alliance."     They- agreed  that  they  would  "on  all       268.  Tht 
occasions  and   in  all   places   lend  each  other  aid  and        ^*^S^ 
assistance";   and  they  put  the  Bourbons  back  on  the . (1816-1821) 
throne  of  the  Spanish  empire.     Really  the  plan  was  for  a 
kind  of  mutual  resistance  against  revolutions. 

While  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  French,  the  American 
Spanish  colonies  became  virtually  independent,  but  all  except 
La  Plata  (Argentina)  accepted  the  restored  Bourbon  king  in 
1815.  From  the  Plata  in  1817  the  flame  of  revolution  swept 
across  the  continent  to  Chile,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
San  Martin;  thence  northward  to  Peru  and  Colombia,  then 
called  New  Granada,  where  General  Simon  Bolivar  was  the 
patriot  leader ;  and  in  1821  it  reached  Mexico.  Except  a  few 
fortified  seaports  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  all 
the  vast  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  new  world  were  turned 
into  a  group  of  Spanish-American  republics. 

Indirectly  the  United  States  helped  in  the  process  of  extin- 
guishing the  Spanish  power  in  America.  Besides  seizing  the 
disputed  territory  of  West  Florida  (1810-1814),  the  gov-  269.  Hew 
ernment  tried  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  nlSSSri 
East  Florida.  Andrew  Jackson  nearly  upset  the  proceed-  (1809-1826) 
ings  in  1818,  by  pursuing  the  Seminole  Indians  across  the 
border,  and  then  attacking  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Marks 
and  Pensacola;  nevertheless,  under  John  Quincy  Adams's 
skillful  management,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1819,  under 
which :  (1)  Spain  for  a  payment  of  $5,000,000  ceded  both 
East  Florida  and  all  claims  on  West  Florida;  (2)  the  south- 
western boundary  was  settled  by  running  an  irregular  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  to  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas  and  thence  due  north  to  latitude  42°;  (8)  the  Span- 
iards surrendered  all  claims  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  the 
42d  parallel. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  1821,  Monroe 
recognized  the  independence  of  six  Spanish-American  powers 
—  La  Plata,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  a  Central 
American  group.  Brazil,  till  then  a  Portuguese  colony,  in 
1825  made  itself  an  independent  American  empire. 

This  change  in  the  conditions  of  South  and  Central  America 
was  very  welcome  to  the  United  States.  Our  people  had  a 
natural  sympathy  with  neighboring  peoples  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  and  besides,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  American 
shipowners  and  American  merchants  were  allowed  to  trade 
freely  with  Spanish-American  ports. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  tested  in  1823, 

when  the  European  powers  by  force  put  an  end  to  a  revolu- 

260.  The       tion  which  had  broken  out  in  Spain  against  the  arbitrary 

J^JJJ^        Bourbons.      The    restored    Spanish    government    then 

(1823)  requested  that  the  European  powers  help  to  recover  the 

Spanish  colonies  in  America.     At  al)out  the  same  time  (1821) 

the  Russian  government  laid  claim  to  the  exclusive  trade  and 

occupation  of  the  northwest  coast,  including  part  of  Oregon ; 

and  both  these  acts  of  interference  in  America  aroused  the 

United  States. 

At  this  opportune  moment  George  Canning,  British  foreign 
minister,  made  the  friendly  suggestion  (August,  1823)  to 
Richard  Rush,  our  minister  in  England,  to  join  with  him  in 
a  declaration  against  the  transfer  of  any  Latin-American 
(Spanish  or  Portuguese)  state  to  another  European  power. 
Monroe  was  inclined  to  accept  Canning's  invitation,  but 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  determined  that  the  United  States 
should  make  a  separate  and  independent  announcement. 
Monroe  yielded  to  the  stronger  mind  of  his  secretary,  and 
allowed  him  to  draft  that  part  of  the  message  of  December  2, 
1823,  whi(^h  has  been  commonly  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  contains  three  main  statements  on  the  American  question  :  — 

(1)    On  colonization  :  while  speaking  of  the  northwest  coast, 
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Monroe  said  that  "the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main- 
tain, are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 

(2)  On  interposition  :  in  discussing  the  proposed  interven- 
tion by  European  powers  against  the  Latin- American  states, 
the  message  says  that "  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power"  would  be  considered  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States. 

(3)  On  the  European  political  system:  the  doctrine  runs, 
"We  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

Monroe  meant  his  doctrine  to  be  peaceful  and  harmonizing. 
His  argument  was,  in  substance :  (1)  since  the  United  States 
does  not  interfere  in  European  controversies,  we  should  not 
permit  third  parties  to  interfere  in  the  new  world  in  quarrels 
not  their  own;  (2)  we  are  not  hostile  to  existing  colonies  of 
European  powers,  but  it  is  contrary  to  our  interest  that  Latin- 
American  territory  be  conquered  and  occupied  by  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  Monroe  Doctrine  accomplished  its  purpose:  all 
schemes  of  European  intervention  were  given  up ;  and  Russia 
forthwith  made  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  accepting  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Russian  America 
the  parallel  of  54®  40'  north  latitude. 

'  The  next  exciting  event  in  the  United  States  was  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1824,  in  which  the  alleged  "Era  of  Good 
Feeling"  disappeared.  Crawford  got  the  coveted  nomi-  261.  Bleo- 
nation  by  a  caucus  of  Republican  members  of  Congress  ^^^  ®'  ^^^ 
in  1824 ;  but  that  way  of  making  nominations  had  grown  unpop- 
ular. Other  candidates  were  put  forward  by  the  new  method 
of  nomination  by  state  legislatures  —  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
New  England,   Henry  Clay  in   Kentucky  and  several  other 
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western  states,  and  Andrew  Jackson  in  Tennessee.  Calhonn 
accepted  the  almost  unopposed  nomination  for  Vice  President 
Of  all  these  nominations  the  most  unexpected  was  that  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Jackson  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  born 
in  1767  among  the  poor  whites  of  North  Carolina.  He  studied 
law  and  went  out  to  Tennessee  in  1788,  and  was  successively 
public  prosecutor,  member  of  Congress  (1796),  and  federal 
senator  (1797),  then  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee. 
Always  a  testy  man,  he  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
private  warfare  was  thought  a  fine  thing;  he  fought  several 
duels  and  killed  one  man.  He  commanded  at  New  Orleans 
in  1815,  and  in  Indian  campaigns  in  1817  to  1819. 

It  was  a  hot  and  bitter  campaign,  full  of  personalities.  The 
electoral  votes  turned  out  to  be  99  for  Jackson,  84  for  Adams, 
41  for  Crawford,  and  37  for  Henry  Clay.  There  being  no 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  choice  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  Adams  was  elected  by  the  vote  of  13 
states  to  7  for  Jackson  and  4  for  Crawford  (February  9, 1825). 
The  Jackson  men  insisted  that  inasmuch  as  tlieir  candidate 
had  more  electoral  votes  than  Adams  the  "  will  of  the  people  ^ 
was  defeatfid ;  and  a  h'utnd  of  Jackson  also  brought  forward 
the  totally  unfounded  cliarge  that  Adams  had  bought  his  elec- 
tion by  promising  to  make  ('lay  Secretary  of  State.  Jackson 
seems  never  to  have  doubted  the  truth  of  this  slander. 

No  man  of  his  time  was  better  qualified  than  John  Quincy 
Adams,  by  character  and  training,  for  his  great  office.     As 
262.  Pretir    Fwleralist  senator  from  Massigichusetts  in  1807,  he  voted 
dimt  John      for  JeflFerson's  embargo,  and  was  thereupon  dropped  by  his 
Afl^tn«  own  party.     He  became  a  Republican,  minister  to  Russia, 

(1826-1829)  one  of  the  j)oace  commissioners  at  Ghent,  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  1817  to  1825  Secretary  of  State.  Adams  was 
by  nature  an  expansionist.  He  would  have  liked  to  annex 
Canada;  he  was  especially  interested  in  Cuba;  he  wanted  to 
buy  Texas;  he  got  rid  of  both  Spanish  and  Russian  claims 
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to  the  Oregon  region ;  and  he  went  farther  than  Monroe  in  his 
interest  in  our  Spanish- American  neighbors. 

A  methodical,  ahle,  and  liard-working  President,  just  and 
honorable  in  all  his  public  and  private  relations,  Adams  -was 
still  cold  in  manner,  and 


had  few  close  and  warm 
friends  till  he  retired  from 
the  presidency.  He  was 
then  elected  to  the  Hoiistj 
(1830)  and  spent  seveu- 
teen  years  there,  in  which 
he  revealed  maguifiuejit 
power  as  a  debater  and 
became  the  champion  of 
the  North. 

Hardly  had  Adams  be- 
come President  when  the 
United  States  was  invited 
to  send  deleg.ites  to 
congress  at  Panama, 
of  America, 


a  FroD]  itie  portrsiC  by  Stiiait. 

1836,  to  consult  on  the  common  affairs 
The  Senate  hung  back,  and  the  President  and 


his  Secretary  of  State,  Clay,  were  obliged  to  cut  down  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners.  The  congress  was  a  failure, 
and  our  delegates  arrived  too  late  for  the  meeting.  During 
much  of  his  term  aa  President,  Adams  found  himself  checked 
and  humiliated  at  every  turn  by  partisan  opjiosition  in  Con- 
gress, and  could  carry  through  none  of  his  plans. 

The  tariff  of  1816  did  not  bring  prosperity  to  the  country. 
Overtrading  and  specnlation   continued;  the   duties   did   not 
shut  out  foreign  goods,  and  hence  did  not  suit  the  manu-  BBS.  Tlw 
factiuera.    In  1819  there  was  a  commercial  panic.     A  ijg4^4 
new  tariff,  drawn  up  in  1820,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate         1888 
by  pne  vote.     In  1824  a  tariff  was  passed  by  narrow  majorities 
both  Houses  (May  22),   which  raised  duties   somewhat, 
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and  for  the  first  time  taxed  certain  raw  materials  of  New 
Engliuid  manufactuitis,  iacluding  raw  wool.  The  strongeiit 
northera  op^Mtueot  d£  the  tariil  Iq  1824  was  Dauiel  Webster, 
member  from  a  shipowning  district,  who  declared  that  "  tlie 
Wrhitrr  general  tieutte  of  this  age  sets,  with  a  strong  current,  in 
Work;  favor  of  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  unre- 

strained individual  action."  The  gi'eat  champion  of  the 
tariff  was  Henry  Clay,  who  argued  for  his  "  American  System." 
A  strung  and  persistent  objection  to  protective  tariffs, 
whether  high  or  low,  made  itself  felt  in  the  South,  where  the 
hopes  of  cstabliabiug  manufactures  with  slave  labor  had  come 
to  nothing.  In  1828  a  new  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, and  was  now  supported  by  Webster  on  the  ground  that 
his  constituents  had  in  good  faith  changed  their  iuveBtmenta 
OYfir  to  manufactures.  Opponents  of  the  bill  introduced 
amendments  raising  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  friends  of  the  bill  would  vote  against  it 
in  its  amended  form,  and  it  therefore  became  known  as  "  The 
Tariff  of  Abominations,"  Nevertheless,  it  became  a  law  (May 
19,  1828),  The  average  rate  of  duty  paid  on  dutiable  goods 
rose  from  36  \»t  cent  in  1826  to  49  [)er  cent  in  1^30  —  the 
highest  tariff  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

Protests  raiued  upon  Congress.     The  Boston  moneyed  men 
protested;  four  southern  legislatures  protested;  most  impor- 
S84.  BU-       tant  of  alt,  South  Carolina  and  John  C.  Callioun  pro- 
ooBMiit         tested.     At  first  a  strong  advocate  of  a  national  bank, 
Urlff  a  tariff,  and   internal  improvements,  in  the  confidence 

that  the  federal  government  would  help  develop  his  own  state 
of  South  Carolina,  Calhoun  gradually  came  to  see  that  Con- 
gress oould  do  little  for  a  Htat«  which  had  no  manufactures, 
and  which  depended  on  stave  labor, 

In  1828  Callioun  wrote  a  long  argument,  called  The  Eapo- 
sition  (publishi-d  without  his  name),  in  which  he  argued  not 
only  that  a  pruti^i^tivu  tariff  was  uoconstitutional,  but  that  any 
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state  had  a  right  to  nullify  a  federal  law  which  it  thought 
unconstitutional^  by  forbidding  it  to  be  executed  within  the 
state  limits;  if  other  states  disagreed^  they  might  call  a  con- 
ventioui  and  unless  three  fourths  of  the  states  in  that  conven- 
tion approved  the  law,  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned  (see 
§  273). 

People  began  to  tire  of  personal  rivalries  in  politics,  and 
to  look  for  questions  which  really  divided  the  nation.  After 
the  disappearance  and  supposed  murder  of  one  Morgan,  266.  Elae- 
who  had  revealed  secrets  of  the  fraternity  of  Free  tionoflSM 
Masons,  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  an  Anti-masonic  Pai*ty 
in  1827 ;  but  opposition  to  free  masonry  was  not  a  national  or 
a  permanent  issue. 

In  the  election  of  1828  the  only  candidates  for  the  presidency 
were  Adams  and  Jackson;  and  the  only  vital  issue  was  the 
personal  one,  whether  Adams  was  a  good  man  who  deserved 
reflection,  or  Jackson  was  a  representative  of  the  people  who 
ought  to  supplant  him.  Adams  was  the  subject  of  scurrilous 
campaign  literature ;  it  was  charged  '^  that  he  was  rich ;  that 
he  was  in  debt ;  that  he  had  long  enjoyed  public  office."  On 
the  other  side  an  Adams  man  printed  a  ''coffin  handbill,'' 
charging  Jackson  with  the  illegal  execution  of  six  men  thir- 
teen years  before  on  a  technical  charge  of  desertion. 

Jackson's  election  was  almost  assured  in  advance  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  West  and  South  with  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  of  which^  was  turned 
over  to  Jackson  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  head  of  the  so-called 
Albany  Regency.  Jackson  got  178  electoral  votes  to  83 ;  and 
his  popular  vote  was  about  650,000  to  500,000  for  Adams.  As 
an  enthusiastic  friend  and  admirer  of  Jackson  says,  "  General 
Jackson  was  therefore  triumphantly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  name  of  reform  and  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  people." 
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During  the  fifteen  years  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  to 
the  end  of  John  Quincy  Adams's  administration,  all  sections 
866.  Sum-  called  upon  the  federal  government  to  make  a  new  finan- 
^■'y  cial  and  economic  system.     Congress  responded  by  creat- 

ing the  second  United  States  Bank  (1816),  which  became  a 
sound  and  useful  institution,  affording  a  good  currency  and  ex- 
ercising a  healthful  influence  on  the  state  banks.  Except  the 
Cumberland  Koad,  national  internal  improvements  failed  for 
the  time  because  of  Madison's  and  Monroe's  vetoes  of  1817 
and  1822.  The  protective  tariff  of  1816  satisfied  nobody,  and 
every  four  years  thereafter  new  bills  were  introduced,  two  of 
which  were  passed  in  1824  and  1828.  Each  raised  the  rate 
of  duties  over  the  previous  ones ;  duties  on  raw  materials  were 
added,  and  the  "  Tariff  of  Abominations  "  caused  widespread 
protest,  and  in  South  Carolina  led  to  threats  of  "nullification.'' 

The  revolt  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  gave  new 
neighbors  and  new  anxieties  to  the  United  States,  whirh 
soon  recognized  the  independence  of  the  new  states.  When 
a  European  alliance  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  new  world, 
the  United  States  gave  a  warning  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  polities  the  Federalist  party  died  out,  partly  l)ecause  of 
its  unpopular  course  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  chief  principles  had  been  accepted  by  the  other 
party,  and  were  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the 
Republicans  had  no  other  enemies,  they  fell  into  personal  fac- 
tions; and  the  elections  of  1824  and  1828  turned  not  on  nar 
tional  issues,  but  on  personal  preferences. 

TOPICS 

SnfffMtive  (1)  Why  did  Great  Britain  give  a  privilege  of  fishing  inside  the 

^^^  three-mile  limit  ?     (2)  Wliy  was  a  joint  occupation  agreed  on  for 

Oreg(m  ?  (3)  Why  did  Callioun  favor  a  tariff  in  1816  ?  (4)  Why 
did  John  Randolph  oppose  a  tariff  ?  (5)  Why  did  the  Republicans 
take  over  the  Federalist  principles?  (0)  On  what  ground  did 
Jackson  invade  Florida  ?    (7)  On  what  grounds  did  Russia  claim 
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the  northwest  coast  f  (8)  Why  was  the  caacus  system  of  nomi- 
nation nupopolar  in  1824  f  (9)  Why  was  Jack^son^s  nomination 
unexpected  in  1824  f 

(10)  Disputes  on  the  tariff  of  1816 ;  of  1820  ;  of  1824  ;  of  1828.  Seai^ 
(11)  John  Marshall's  character  and  private  life.  (12)  William  ^^^^ 
H.  Crawford's  public  life.  (13)  Revolutions  in  Spanish  America 
from  1800  to  1820.  (14)  Debates  in  the  Cabinet  in  1823  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  (15)  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  judge.  ( 16)  Charge 
of  a  corrupt  bargain  between  Clay  and  Adams.  (17)  l^rotests 
against  the  tariff  of  1824.  (18)  John  C.  Calhoun  as  a  nationalists 
(10)  Calhoun's  doctrine  of  nullification  as  set  forth  in  the  Exposi" 
Uon  of  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

NEW  POLITICAL  ISSUES  (1820-1841) 

When  Jackson  became  President  in  1829,  the  principles  ol 
American  democratic  government  had  in  many  ways  advanced 
267  Amar-    ^^^^  farther  than  in  1789 :  (1)  many  of  the  states  had 
loan  dtmoo-  rid  themselves  of  the  old  property  and  tax  qualifications 
**^  for  voters;   (2)  nearly  all  the  state  officers,  including 

judges,  were  elected  by  popular  vote  instead  of  being  chosen 
by  the  legislature  or  governor,  as  formerly ;  (3)  the  property 
qualifications  for  officers  were  diminished  or  had  disappeared; 
(4)  by  the  system  of  "rotation  in  office"  state  and  local 
officers  were  chosen  for  short  terms,  and  rarely  reelected  more 
than  once  or  twice;  (5)  minor  officers  in  most  states  and 
municipalities  were  likely  to  be  removed  when  the  opposi- 
tion party  got  into  power ;  (6)  the  cities  were  growing  rapidly 
and  demanded  new  forms  of  government. 

Politics,  too,  had  lost  its  old  simplicity.  The  party  news- 
papers were  still  unscrupulous  and  abusive,  and  there  were 
some  leaders  of  the  type  now  called  party  bosses.  The  party 
in  power  in  a  state  tried  to  keep  in  power  by  distributing 
offices  as  rewards  to  its  followers.  Parties  often  tried  to  per- 
petuate their  power  by  the  "gerrymander" — that  is,  by  so  ar- 
ranging the  boundaries  of  electoral  districts  that  their  friends 
should  carry  some  districts  by  small  majorities  and  their  op- 
ponents should  carry  fewer  districts  by  large  majorities,  so 
that  the  minority  might  rule.  Violence  at  the  polls  was  fre- 
quent, and  fraud  was  not  unknown. 
The  most  noted  representative  of  the  new  democratic  prin 
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oiples  was  President  Andrew  Jaokson;  and,  except  Clay,  no 
man  in  all  the  West  was  so  widely  known,  so  experienced  in 
public  atfairs,  and  bo  capable  of  making  quick  decisionB.  2SB.  An- 
In  personal  appearance  Jaukson  was  tidl  and  spare,  with  ^*^  J*"''- 
a  high  forehead  and  a  great  inane  of  hair,  which  silvered  man  of  ra- 
while  he  was  President  A  lion  to  his  enemies,  Jacksou  Bponaibiiity 
was  the  eovil  of  courtesy,  and  to  ladies  almost  a  Don  Quixobe. 
All  his  life  long  he  was  accustomed 
to  lead  in  the  community  and  in  the 
army ;  hence  he  was  over  quick  to 
make  up  hie  mind,  and  when  he  had 
once  come  to  a  conclasion,  could  cot 
be  moved  from  it.  A  political  hu- 
morist of  the  time  makes  him  say, 
"  It  has  always  bin  my  way, 
when  I  ^t  a  notion,  to  stick  to  JooAfl 

it  till  it  dies  a  natural  death  j       a™"*"*! 
and  the  more  folks  talk  agin  my 
notions,  the  more  I  stick  to  'em." 

On  the  whole  Jackson's  instincta 
were  right;  he  hated  monopoly  and 
K.--         corporate  greed  and  private  advan- 
tage  from   public   ofRce.      He   saw 
AiioiiT  jm"  '  much  better  than  moat  men  of  Ma 

Prom  ta  old  print-  of  Earle'ft      tiroe    the   dangers    likely   to    result 
portrait.  from  the  national  goTeinment's  try- 

ing to  help  the  states  and  the  buEiness  men.  Hia  fault  was  that 
he  looked  upon  the  government  as  a  kind  of  military  oi^aniza- 
tion  in  which  it  was  treason  to  the  country  to  interfere  with 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  general.  If  he  had  a  prejudice 
against  a  man,  he  thought  that  man  hi^  enemy,  and  because 
Jackson's  enemy,  of  ronrse  an  enemy  to  hin  country.  Yet  it 
is  true  tliat  Jackson  was  a  living  representative  of  the  opin- 
ions of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States. 
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Jackson's  military  principles  were  carried  into  his  appoint- 
ments.    His  Cabinet  had  no  eminent  member  except  Martin 
269.  Ap-       ^3^  Buren,  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  The  Little  Magician/* 
pointmenti    renowned    for  his   urbanity  and  political  shrewdness, 
movali  Alongside  his  official  Cabinet  was  the  coterie  of  personal 

(1829-1887)  friends  satirically  called  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  which 
contained  the  real  advisers  of  the  President,  including  Van 
Buren;  Major  Eaton,  Secretary  of  Warj  Amos  Kendall,  later 
brought  into  the  post  office  to  dismiss  the  local  postmasters; 
and  Duif  Green,  editor  of  the  Telegraphy  the  Jackson  organ. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  appoint  other  men  to  the  Cabinet  whom 
he  did  not  care  to  consult. 

Never  before  that  time  had  a  President  been  so  beset  with 
office  seekers ;  and  the  principal  way  in  which  vacancies  could 
be  found  was  by  ejecting  those  who  already  held  office.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  Jackson  declared  that  no  man  was  removed 
without  a  reason  ;  but  he  was  easily  persuaded  that  hundreds 
of  important  officers  were  lazy,  or  corrupt,  or  political  parti- 
sans. Hence  in  his  eight  years  he  removed  252  of  the  610 
officers  api)ointed  by  the  President ;  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  clerks  and  subordinates  went  with  their  chiefs.  The 
vacancies  thus  made  were  filled  without  much  discrimination, 
and  the  Senate  threw  out  many  of  his  nominations.  Yet  it 
is  an  injustice  to  Jackson  to  hold  him  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  system  of  partisan  politics  to  Washington.  He  really 
meant  to  carry  out  what  he  called  "  the  task  of  reform,"  but 
he  demoralized  the  public  service,  because  he  took  the  advice 
of  people  intent  chiefly  on  their  own  political  fortunes. 

Jackson's  character  was  clearly  brought  out  in  his  quarrel 

with  the  United  States  Bank.     That  bank  had  powerful 

son's  war      rivals  in  the  western  state  banks,  of  which,  in  1829,  there 

S?,^j  were  about  three  hundred.     Another  set  of  enemies  was 

unitMi 

states  Bank  created  when  liiddle,  president  of  the  bank,  refused  to 
(1829-1882)  pQjjjQyg  gome  branch  bank  officers  and  to  substitute  Jack- 
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8on  men  (1829).  Its  most  dangerous  enemy  was  Jackson,  be- 
cause he  represented  an  enormous  constituency  of  farmers  and 
small  traders  who  were  convinced  that  the  eastern  capitalists 
were  getting  more  than  their  share  of  the  annual  products  of 
the  country.  Jackson  believed  also,  and  with  reason^  that  the 
bank  sooner  or  later  would  become  a  political  force. 

Accordingly,  beginning  in  his  message  of  1829,  year  after 
year  Jackson  repeated  a  warning  that  the  bank  was  dangerous, 
unsound,  and  unconstitutional ;  till,  in  1832,  as  the  presidential 
election  was  approaching,  the  friends  of  the  bank,  under  Clay's 
leadership,  made  up  their  minds  to  force  the  issue  into  the 
campaign.  They  therefore  pasied  a  recharter  bill  in  both 
houses,  four  years  before  the  charter  of  1816  was  to  expire; 
and  Jackson,  as  was  expected,  vetoed  it  (July  10,  1832). 

The  bank  question  was  for  a  time  pushed  aside  by  the  threats 
of  South  Carolina  to  nullify  the  offensive  tariff  acts.     The  tem- 
per of  the  states  was  shown  in  a  debate  in  the  Senate    271.  NuUi- 
in  1830,  in  which  Senator  Hayne  stood  up  for  the  right         debt^i 
of  a  state  to  declare   a  federal  statute  void  (§  273).  (1828-1888) 
Webster   of    Massachusetts    seized    the   opportunity  in    his 
"Second  Reply  to  Hayne,"  to  protest,  with  all   his  miatoh- 
less  eloquence  and  national  spirit,  against  the  doctrines  of 
the    South    Carolina  Exposition   of   1828,   written  by  Vice- 
President  Calhoun  (§  274).     Jackson's  position  on  nullifica- 
tion was  not  clearly  made  known  till  April,  1830,  when,  at 
a  dinner  on  Jefferson's  birthday,  he  was  called  on  for  a  toast 
and  gave  "  Our  Federal  Union :  it  must  be  preserved."     A 
few  weeks  later  Jackson  quarreled  with  Calhoun  on  private 
grounds,  and  broke  off  relations  with  the  Vice  President. 

A  last  effort  was  made  to  get  Congress  to  reduc^e  tlu^  offen- 
sive tariff,  and  a  new  tariff  was  passed  (July  14,  1832);  but 
Clay  saw  to  it  that  the  protective  duties  of  1824  were  left  in, 
and  some  of  them  raised ;  though  the  average  rate  of  duty  was 
reduced  to  about  34  per  cent 
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In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1832,  the  direct  issue  was  tlu 
bank.     For  tlie  first  time  delegates  gathered  iu  general  party 
872.  Poll-      conventions.     The  anti-Jackson  men  met  in  a  "  National 
nuU^tttion   l^'^'P'-'blican  Convention,"  made  the  first  national  party 
11838-183S)  platform,  and   nominated   Henry   Clay.     Jackson  had 
already  been  nominated  by  members  of  several  state  legisla- 
tures, and  hia  nomination  was  confirmed  by  a  "Democratic 
National  Convention,"  whieh  also  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule 
for  making  nominations,  and  proposed  Van  Bureu  for  Vice 
President.     The  election  showed  part  of  New  England,  with 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky,  for  Clay,  and  the  rest  of 
the  South  (except  South  Carolina)  and  the  West,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  for  Jackson,  who  had  219  electoral  vott»i 
to  49  for  Clay,  and  690,000  popular  votes  to  530,000. 

Jackson  accepted  the  election  of  1832  as  an  approval  of 
past  course,  and  also  of  all  the  things  that  he  meant  to  do 
the  future;  and  something  had  to  be  done  very  soon 
South  Carolina.  A  convention  of  that  state,  elected  for  the' 
purpose,  passed  an  ordinance,  November  24,  1832,  declaring 
the  tariff  acts  of  1828  aud  1832  to  bo  "null,  void,  and  no  law, 
nor  binding  upon  this  State,  its  officers  or  citizens."  This 
action  Jackson  treated  as  a  personal  affront.  He  sent  General 
Scott  to  Charleston  to  arrange  for  defending  the  customhouse, 
and  he  issued  aproclamation(Decemberll),  warning  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  against  "the  illegal  and  disorganizing  action 
of  the  convention."  At  Jackson's  request,  an  act,  popularly 
called  the  "  Force  Bill "  or  "  Bloody  Bill,"  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress (March  2, 1833),  giving  the  President  more  power  to  raise 
forces  to  meet  such  a  crisis. 

South  Carolina  began  to  raise  troops,  and  the  country  was 
full  of  excitement.  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice  presidency  and 
came  back  to  the  Senate  in  18.33,  in  order  to  defend  his  doc- 
trines in  debates  with  Webster.  In  the  end  South  Caiolioa. 
really  carried  her  poiut,  for  the  majority  of  Congresft  belli 
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that  the  South  was  wronged  by  the  tariff,  and  under  Clay's 
leadership,  by  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833  {March  2),  pro- 
vided that  the  rates  should  be  reduced  at  intervals  till  1842, 
when  they  were  all  to  come  down  to  20  per  cent.  The  object 
of  nullification  having  been  accomplished  without  applying  it, 
all  plans  of  resistance  were  dropped  by  South  Carolina. 

For  the  ideas  and  arguments  behind  the  nullification  mova- 
ment,  we  look  to  the  addresses  and  speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Calhoun  came  of  the  vigorous  Scotch-Irish  race,  was  born      878. 
in  1782  in  South  Carolina,  and  entered  Congress  in  1811.     ^,,0^^ 
As  Monroe's  Secretary  of  War  (1817-1826)  he  was  very         Calhoun 
efficient,   and  as   Vice  President   (1825-1832)   he    was   Iour 
looked  upon  as  the  probable 
he  made  a  square  turn 
against   national   powers 
and  worked  out  his  dotv 
trine   of   nullification  — 
a    claim    which    was    n 
magazine  of  argument  for 
the    secessionists   at   tlie 
time  of  the   Civil  War. 
It    may   be   divided  into 
three   parts  —  the   griev- 
ance, the  nature  of  tlv 
federal  government,  ni' 
the  remedy :  — 

(1)  Calhoun's  gri.v- 
ance  was  that  without 
any  constitutional  war- 
rant, by  the  "tyranny 
of  tho  majority,"  the 
tariff  took  a  tax  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  planters,  and  brought  them  no  advantage. 

(2)  His  theory  of  the  government  was  that  "the  Union  is 
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a  union  of  states  and  not  of  individuals  " ;  that  the  Constitutionn 
is  a  "  compact "  made  by  the  states,  and  as  in  any  other  con- 
tract, if  the  states  on  one  side  failed  to  observe  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution,  the  other  states  were  freed  from  their  obliga- 
tion ;  that  the  federal  government  had  no  independent  esistenise, 
but  was  only  an  "agency." 

(3)  Calhouu  shrank  from  the  logical  remedy,  Beceasion  ; 
and  proposed,  instead,  the  remedy  of  "  nullification,"  by  which 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  simply  to  refuse  to  obey 
the  taviff  acts.  For  the  federal  government  to  bring  suits  to 
enforce  the  acts,  or  to  use  force,  seemed  to  Calhoun's  mind  an 
act  of  war,  which  would  dissolve  the  Union;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  other  states  would 
come  to  the  rescue. 

The  spokesman  of  the  national 
thi'ory    of   the    government    was 

274,  nation-   Daniel    Webster,    horn     in 

:!S''     17S2,  in  Ne»  u™p,l,i™,  a 

Webiter  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. In  1813  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress fromNew  Hampshire;  then 
in  1823  from  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1828  to  a  senator's  seat  from 
Massachusetts,  which  he  occupied 
most  of  his  life  thenceforth,  with 
two  intervals  of  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Webster's  theory 
of  the  government  was  substan- 
tially as  follows:  — 

(I)  He  scouted  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  is  a  coa>  ' 
pact,  and  called  it  an  "inslruincnt  of  government"  for  a  nation 
"It  is,  Sir,  the  people's  Constitution,  .  .  .  made  by  the  people, 
and  answerable  to  the  people,  ,  .  ,  We  are  all  agents  of  ihh-a 
i  supreme  power,  the  people." 
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(2)  In  language  which  rang  throughout  the  Union,  he  deiiieci  J 
the  right  of  nollificatiou  and  declared  the  great  principle  that  I 
the  states  could  no  more  destroy  the  Union  than  the  Union  I 
could  destroy  the  states ;  for  both  were  founded  on  the  consent  I 
of  the  American  people,  taken  as  a  whole.  I 

(3)  On  the  question  who  should  decide  in  disputes  as  to  I 
federal  powers,  hi!  held  that  the  Constitution  provided  a  mode  I 
"  for  bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  I 
decision  of  the  Siipreine  Court."  I 

Webster's  speeches  were  widely  read  and  became  the  familiar  1 

doctrine  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  I 

;'     One  of  the  phrases  just  quoted  appears  in  a  little  different  I 

,     form  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  of  1863.  J 

The  rivalry  of  South  and  North  in  part  grew  out  of  changes  I 

in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country.     There  was  an  im- 
mense development  in  raw  materials,  especially  coal ;  and  ats.  Chinsea 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  was  much  cheapened  when      trial  Mndl^ 
I     it  was  found  that  instead  of  charcoal  or  coke,  anthracite  I 

coal  could  be  used  (1838) ;  and  then  that  bituminous  coal  would 
answer  (1846).     Illuminating  gas,  first  made  in  America  in 

il816,  gave  another  new  use  for  coal. 
In  the  twenty  years  from  1S20  to  1840  more  labor-saving  in- 
Tentiona  were  brought  forward  than  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  before.  The  American  manufactui-e  of  edge  tools 
I  began;  the  invention  of  planing  machines  revolutionized  wood- 
J  working;  platform  scales  were  introduced  ;  the  Nasmyth  steam 
I  hammer  was  patented  in  1842;  the  iron  cook  stove  was  put  on 
I  the  market  about  1840 ;  friction  matches  (invented  in  England 
I  in  1827)  slowly  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  flint  and 
1  steel ;  the  first  crude  Colt's  revolver  was  patented  in  1835.  To 
I  furnish  power  for  cotton  and  woolen  milln,  paper  mills,  and 
K  other  industries,  dams  were  built  on  the  falls  of  the  rivers  in 
a,  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  states ;  and  presently  the 
r    manufacturing  towns  of  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
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Holyoke,  Cohoes,  Trenton,  and  othera,  grew  up.  The  methoda 
of  fanuiug  were  changed  hy  farm  macliinery.  In  1834  McCor- 
mick  patented  the  first  horse  reaper,  the  basis  of  the  present 
elaborate  mowers  and  reapers.  About  1840  improved  thrash- 
ing macbineB  began  to  be  used. 

The  ocean  shipping  interest  was  less  affected,  although 
steam  eoasters  began  to  come  in  ;  and  in  1819  the  ahip  Savan- 
nah, with  auxiliai-y  steam  pcjwer,  voyaged  from  New  York  to 
Savannah  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  Tlie  ateampfs  Sirivs 
and  Great  Western  crossed  the  ocean  front  England,  in  18.S8, 
practically  under  steam  alone;  and  two  years  later  a  regular 
steamship  line  was  established  from  Boston  to  Liverpool, 
nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  ocean  freight  was  still  carried  in 
woollen  sailing  ships,  and  the  American  clipper  ship  was  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  world. 
t  For  internal  commerce  the  success  of  the  Erie  CanaJ  led  to 

great   undertakings  by  other  states.     Pennsylvania  began  a 
276.  Inter-    canal    system  across  the    Alleghaniea  in  1826,  and    six 
I  provwnonu  i''"*'^  later  had  a  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia, 

(1825-1841)  a  canal  thence  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  an  inclined 
road  for  liauling  the  boats  in  sections  over  the  mountains,  and 
I  a  canal  from  the  other  side  to  Pittsburg.      Several  side  canals 

I  were  also  constructed  by  Pennsylvania,  including  one  from  the 

L  Ohio  Eiver  to  Lake  Erie  (finished  1844).    Ohio  in  1826  entered 

■  upon  the  construction  of  canals  frora  several  places  on  the 
I  Ohio  Eiver  to  Lake  Erie.  Indiana  spent  $8,000,000,  and  the 
I  476,000  people  of  Illinois  ran  into  debt  $14,000,000,  or  ¥30 
H               a  head.     In  1837  Congress  began  to  make  large  gifts  of  public 

■  land  in  aid  of  state  and  private  canals.  A  few  important 
W  canals  were  built  by  private  corporations,  especially  the  Dela- 
l  ware  and  Hudson  (1820),  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  (1818- 
L  1836)  for  carrying  coal.     Eventually  about  sis  thousand  miles 

■  of  canals  were  constructed  in  the  United  States,  of  which  less 
I  than  one  thousand  miles  are  now  in  use. 
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The  growth  in  the  average  size  of  seagoing  vessels  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  deepening  and  otherwise  improving 
the  harbors.  In  1824  Congress  began  to  make  small  appro- 
priations for  such  purposes.  Jackson  was  much  opposed  to 
spending  government  money  for  what  seemed  to  him  only 
private  or  local  advantage,  and  therefore  he  vetoed  a  bill  for  a 
government  road  from  Maysville  on  the  Ohio  toward  Tennessee 
(1830) ;  and  he  refused  to  sign  several  harbor  bills.  Still,  many 
such  improvements  were  made  by  Congress,  among  them  the 
beginning  of  the  Delaware  breakwater  in  1829. 

All    other  forms  of  internal  improvement   were  soon  cast 
into  the  shade  by  railroads,  which  suddenly  cheapened  trans- 
portation, stimulated  travel,  and  built  up  new  states  and     277  yint 
cities.     Tramways  for  carrying  heavy  loads  were  built       railroads 
in  1807  near  Boston,  and  in  1810  near  Philadelphia.  <1»3^1»*^) 
Railroads  were  soon   begun  westward   from   Albany,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and   Charleston ;  but  in  1830  only  122 
miles  had  been  built  by  the  various  companies,  all  for  cars 
to  be  drawn  by  horses. 

Soon  after  1830  several  great  changes  came  about  in  rail- 
roads. An  imported  steam  locomotive  was  introduced  in 
1829  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company ;  in  1830 
Peter  Cooper  built  an  American  locomotive  for  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  whereby  horses  were  displaced.  The  inclined 
planes  with  stationary  engines,  which  were  introduced  on 
many  railroads,  were  replaced  by  continuous  tracks ;  and  on 
some  roads  coal  was  used  as  a  fuel  instead  of  wood.  In  1834 
the  first  long  railroad  in  the  world  was  completed  — 136 
miles  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Hamburg,  opposite 
Augusta. 

The  first  railroads  had  stone  sleepers,  or  were  built  on  piles 
driven  along  the  line  of  the  road.  At  right  angles  to  the 
sleepers  were  laid  the  rails,  wooden  stringers  about  six  inches 
square;  to  these  were  spiked  short  lengths  of  wrought  iron 
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strips  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  curling  np  of  the 
loosely  attached  i^;pna  was  a  comnion  source  of  accident.  The 
cars  were  at  first  modeled  on  the  old  stagecoaches,  but  the 
roads  soon  began  to  build  the  long  car  with  a  platform  at 
each  end  and  an  aisle  through  the  middle.  Trains  ran  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  the  early  fares  were  three  or  four 
cents  a  mile.  As  there  was  no  system  of  train  dispatching, 
accidents  were  frequent. 

At  first  anybody  who  could  pay  the  tolls  was  allowed  to  run 
his  cars  on  the  tracks ;  but  after  locomotives  came  in,  it  was 
seen  that  both  the  roadbed  and  the  motive  power  must  be 
managed  together.  Several  states  looked  on  railroads  as  only 
a  new  type  of  public  highway ;  arid  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  other  states 
built  lines  of  state  railroad;  others  aided  new  roads  with 
grants  of  money.  Since  many  roads  ran  from  one  state  into 
another,  state  ownership  was  difiBcult ;  and  state  management 
was  expensive  and  clumsy ;  hence  eventually  most  of  the 
states  sold  or  leased  their  lines  to  private  companies. 

The  commercial  question  that  most  interested  Jackson  re- 
lated to  the  United  States  Bank,  which  he  attacked  unre- 
lentingly because  be  thought  it  secretly  bankrupt.     In     278.  Jack- 
September,  1833,  he  ordered  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas-   "^^^CTess 
ury,  Duane,  to  stop  depositing   in  the  bank.     When  (1832-1886) 
Duane  refused,  Jackson  removed  him  and  appointed  Roger  B. 
Taney,  who  gave  the  necessary  orders.     Though  it  is  the  right 
of  the  President  to  perform  even  ill-judged  actions  within 
his  constitutional  powers,  subject  only  to  public  opinion,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  on  the  President ;  but  the 
country  showed  its  approval  in  1834  by  electing  majorities  of 
Jackson  men  to  both  House  and  Senate.     The  deposits  were 
never  restored,  and  when  the  national  charter  expired  in  1836, 
the  bank  could  go  on  only  under  a  Pennsylvania  state  charter. 

Jackson's  foreign  policy  was  fiery,  but  on  the  whole  suo- 
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oessful.  He  got  from  Great  Britain  the  long-desired  privilege 
of  carrying  on  West  India  trade  iu  American  ships  (1830). 
And  by  rather  undignified  threats,  he  compelled  (1836)  a  settle- 
ment of  the  "  French  Spoliation  Claiina  "  for  captures  of  Amer- 
ican merchaiitmen,  claims  which  had  been  running  thirty  years. 
The  most  serious  foreign  question  of  Jackson's  time  was  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  new  independent 
Be-  nation  of  Texas.  The  name  "  Texas  "  was  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  to  the  region  lying  along  the 
■1136)  Gidf  coast,  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Into  northern  and  central  Texas  Americans  began  to  go 
in  1819,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  Austin  and  Stephen  F, 
Austin,  who  got  large 
land  grants.  The 
Americans  accepted 
the  government  of 
Mexico  w  hen  that 
power  became  inde- 
ppndent  (1821),  but 
in  1829,  when  the 
Mexican  government 
abolished  slavery,  the 
le^ans  continued  to 
hold  their  slaves,  and 
to  enoonri^e  other 
\mprii  mi  to  come  in. 
In  the  hope  of  bring- 
in  q;  the  windering 
children  again  under 
the  home  roof,  both 
JohnQuiniy  Adami  and  Andrew  Jatkson  made  several  vain 
attempts  to  buj  Texas 

By  1836  the  spirit  of  independence  was  so  strong  that  the 
Texans  resisted  a  Mexican  force  under  General  Santa  Anna, 
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the  Mexican  dictator.  In  March,  1836,  under  Sam  HouatoP, 
a  friend  of  Jackson,  they  declared  their  independence,  dicw 
up  a  national  coiiBtitutiou,  and  made  slavery  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  government.  Four  days  later  a  fortified  convent, 
the  Alamo  in  San  Antonio,  was  taken  by  a  Mexican  army  after 
a  brave  defeuae,  and  every  man  within  it  was  killed-  This 
massacre  sowed  undying  hatred,  and  the  Texans  were  too 
well  organized  and  too  gootl  fightera  ever  to  be  conquered 
by  Mexico.  They  desired  to  be  annexed  by  the  United 
States;  and  it  might  have  been  brought  about  had  not  the 
North  protested  gainst  an  annexation  which  would  strengthen 
thfl  slave  power.  In  (.>Gtc>ber,  1836,  the  Texan  congress  claimed 
a  boundary  "to  the  montb  of  the  Kio  Grande,  thence  up  the 
principal  stream  of  the  ssaid  river  to  its  source." 

The  Texans  fought  not  oidy  the  Mexicans  but  also  the  In- 
dians upon  their  Iwrders.     Tlieir  neighbors  east  of  the  Missis- 

sip!>i  found  the  In-  j^^  j^^^ 

dtan     problem    less      diffionltiBa 

,  ,  (1824-18ST) 

Simple,  as  was  sliown 

in  a  long-standing  contro- 
versy between  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Georgia. 

Within  the  boundaries 
of  Georgia  in  1824  were 
about  fifty  thouBand 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and 
Indians  of  other  tribes, 
whooccnpied  reservations 
of  eleven  million  acres, 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Georgia.  A  few  Creek 
chiefs  in  182.'i  signed  a 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Creek  Imds.  The  Indians  tried  to 
nullify  the  treaty  by  killing  those  who  signed  it ;  but  the  state 
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of  Georgia  insisted  on  its  right  to  survey  the  land,  and,  when 
President  Adama  interfered,  threatened  to  fight,  Thereuiion 
the  Cherokeea,  a  rich  people  settled  on  farms,  made  a  new  tribal 
constitution  (1S27),  which  showed  that  they  meant  to  i-eiaaio 
indeiinitely  as  a  separate  community  within  the  boundaries  of 
Georgia.  That  state,  without  waiting  for  a  treaty  or  for  tlie 
consent  of  the  federal  government,  extended  her  authority  over 
the  Cherokee  territory,  shut  the  Indians  out  of  the  state  courts, 
and  made  it  a.  crime  for  white  missionai'ies,  or  any  other  white 
people,  to  remain  within  the  Cherokee  country  except  on  a 
license  from  the  state  of  (.reorgia.  President  Adams  was  help- 
less, and  the  controversy  went  over  to  the  next  administration. 
Jackson  had  never  loved  the  Indians ;  and  when  he  became 
President,  he  quickly  solved  the  difficulty  with  the  Chero- 
kees  by  ruling  that  Georgia  "  possessed  a  right  to  extend  her 
municipal  jurisdiction  over  them."  When  the  Cherokees 
made  up  a  test  cape,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
Georgia  had  no  jmisdictioo  over  the  Indian  country  (1832), 
Jackson  said,  "  John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision,  now 
let  him  enforce  it."  The  Cherokees  yielded  to  their  fate. 
In  1834  Congress  set  apart  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  to  which  the  Cherokees  were  transferred, 
t(^ther  with  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Semi- 
noles.  The  same  policy  of  removal  was  applied  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Northwest,  causing  in  1832  a  brief  Indian  war  —  the 
Black  Hawk  War  —  in  Illinois.  Part  of  the  Seminolea  came 
back  to  Florida  and  for  ten  years  about  fifty  waiTiors  defied 
the  United  States  army,  and  cost  the  federal  government 
520,000,1)00.  These  wars  practically  ended  the  long  friction 
between  the  two  races,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  purpose  of  removing  the  Indians  was  to  open  up  land  for 
B81.  imml-  white  settlers.  In  1820  the  United  States  ceased  selling 
pubiicia^B  ^^^  '^"''  "^  credit,  and  made  laws  under  which  any  pur- 
(188D-1B40)  chaser  could  buy  any  quantity  of  laud  at  a  maximum 
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price  of  $1.25  an  sere,  or  $200  a  quarter  secliun.  The 
demand  fot  laborers  brought  a.  strong  current  of  iuiiuigi'a- 
tion  from  abroad.  Between  18^0  and  1829  iiboiit  110,000 
people  came;  in  the  next  decade,  over  500,000  people,  many 
of  whomi  weut  straight  out  to  make  homes  on  the  frontier. 
From  1820  to  1840  the  population  of  the  West  increased 
from  2,600,000  to  7,000,000.  Cliieago  in  1833  had  150  cvnttmpara-  i 
wooden  bouses,  and  a  visitor  said  of  it, "  Almost  eveiy  per-  '*'■  ^^^- '"  j 
son  I  met  regarded  Chicago  as  the  genn  of  an  immense  city." 


The  result  of  immigration  and  speculation  was  an  unex- 
ampled demand  for  public  lands ;  in  the  two  years  1836  and 
1836  the  Uoited  States  received  $40,000,000  from  tliia  source 
f^one.  To  prevent  the  accumulation  in  the  treasury  of  a 
surplus  from  the  lands,  various  plaus  were  suggested :  (1)  to 
give  the  lands  to  the  states ;  (3)  to  reserve  the  lands  in  smalt 
tracts  for  actual  settlers  ;  (3)  to  distribute  among  the  states 
Hie  surplus  from  the  sales  of  land.  Ulay  favored  the  third 
plan,  but  Jackson  iu  1833  prevented  it  by  a  veto  of  a  diatribu- 
tion  bill. 
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The  election  of  1836  was  practically  settled  beforehand  by 

Jackaou,  who  selected  Van   Buveii,  required   the   Deiuocratio 

282  The        convention   to  uoininate    him,    and    by    his   own    popu- 

patUc  ot         larity   pulled   his    candidate   through.      The   oppoaitioQ 

was  too  discouraged  to  make  a  party  uoniinfAioD,  and 

Van  Bureii    got    170   electoral   votes    to   124   scattered  votes. 

No  sooner  had  Van  Buren  taken  office  in  March,  1837,  than 

a  financial  panic  was  ready  to  break  upon  the  country  —  tlie 

worst  that  the   United  States  has  ever  seen.     The  principal 

causes  of  this  calamity  are  the  following :  — 

(1)  Much  banking  business  was  carried  on  imprudently, 
partly  because  of  the  accumulation  of  government  balances  in 
the  "pet  banks"  which  were  selected  in  1833  to  receive  the 
public  deposits.  Depreciated  state  bank  notes  crowded  si«cie 
out  of  use,  and  an  act  was  passed  (June  28,  1834)  changini; 
the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  (§  196)  to  16  to  1,  bo  as  tn 
encourage  the  use  of  gold. 

(2)  Lively  speculation  caused  prices  of  cotton  and  other 
expioi'ta  to  rise,  so  that  everybody  seemed  to  be  growing  rich. 
The  states  found  that  they  could  borrow  abroad,  and  ran  up 
dabts  amounting  to  about  $1 70,1100,000. 

(3)  Lively  speculation  in  western  land  was  backed  up  by 
the  "pet  banks"  and  their  neighl)ors.  Jackson  became 
alarmed,  and  suddenly  issued  the  Siiecie  Cipiiilai:- (July  11, 
1830),  an  order  directing  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
should  be  received  for  the  public  lands. 

(i)  In  1835  the  national  debt  was  extinguished,  and  a  sur- 
plus began  to  run  up  To  get  rid  of  it,  in  iTune,  183fi,  Con- 
gress passed  a  statute  —  the  so-called  "Deposit  Act"  —  for 
depositing  with  the  states  (really  for  giving  away)  about 
$36,000,000. 

The  call  on  the  banks  for  ^^^^overament  deposits  pre- 
cipitated a  crash.  In  May,  '  '  hanks  of  the  country 
suspended  specie  •         «nt(  the  men  in 
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business  in  1836  were  bankrupt  in  1837.  Many  of  the  states, 
for  the  time  being,  defaulted  on  the  interest  on  their  bonds; 
three  states  repudiated  principal  and  interest,  and  the  money 
loss  to  their  creditors  was  about  $20,000,000. 

The  "  pet  banks  "  eventually  turned  over  to  the  government 
$28,000,000  of  public  funds  under  the  Deposit  Act,  and  it  was 
duly  transferred  to  the  states.     Some  of  the  states  spent       ^^^  _ 
the  money  on  canals,  some  to  pay  old  debts,  some  for         Buren's 
education,  and  a  few  states  simply  divided  it  among  the      ^[SiBtra- 
voters.    Slowly  the  country  struggled  up  again ;  though  tion 

in  a  second  and  lighter  crash  (1839)  the  old  United  States 
Bank  went  completely  to  ruin.     Some  of  the  states,  especially 
New  York,  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  passed  new  banking 
laws,  under  which  the  state  banks  were  required  to  protect  their 
notes. 

A  notable  act  of  Congress  during  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion was  a  statute  of  1840  for  an  independent  treasury,  or 
subtreasury,  as  it  was  often  called,  requiring  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  keep  its  balances  in  its  own  vaults.  Another 
important  measure  was  the  Preemption  Act  of  1841,  by  which 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  allowed  once  in  his 
life  to  buy  160  acres  of  arable  government  land. 


The  twelve  years  of  Jackson's  influence  (for  Van  Buren's 
administration  is  only  a  kind  of  extension  of  Jackson's)  were 
marked  by  great  activity  in  public  life.  President  Jack-  284.  Sum- 
son  sincerely  believed  that  the  federal  government  had  ^^^ 
given  as  much  aid  to  individuals  and  states  as  was  safe,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  let  the  states  develop  themselves.  Hence 
ho  never  showed  any  enthusiasm  over  the  tariff;  he  vetoed 
internal  improvement  bills  right  and  left ;  and  he  attacked  the 
United  States  Bank  just  as  he  used  to  assault  an  Indian  fort; 
he  vetoed  the  Land  Distribution  Bill,  and  reluctantly  approved 
the  Deposit  Act. 

EARTHS  AMER.    HIST.  —  20 
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The  most  serious  discussions  of  this  period  were  on  sec- 
tional questions.  The  tariff  was  upheld  by  eastern,  middle, 
and  western  states,  and  condemned  by  the  South.  Internal 
improvements  most  interested  the  western  states,  because  they 
needed  highways  to  reach  their  market.  The  bank  question 
was  at  bottom  an  issue  between  the  eastern  believers  in  incor- 
porated capital  and  the  western  advocates  of  individual  action. 
Public  land  questions  usually  aroused  West  against  East.  The 
South  usually  held  together  on  sectional  questions,  although  in 
the  nullification  issue  the  other  southern  states  refused  to  back 
up  South  Carolina. 

The  real  force  and  public  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  was 
shown  by  the  final  results  of  his  eight  years  in  office.  He 
revived  Jefferson's  principles  of  strict  construction  and  of  as 
little  government  as  possible;  he  hammered  out  in  conflict 
with  Congress  a  set  of  new  principles, —  low  tariff,  no  United 
States  Bank,^no_federal  internal  improYements,  —  which  served 
the  Democratic  party  for  more  than  fifty  years  thereafter; 
and  he  caused  his  opponents  definitely  to  take  up  the  old 
Federalist  principles  of  loose  construction. 

TOPICS 

8mg«tUv>  (1)  Why  were  some  qualifications  of  voters  and  office  holders  re- 

toplos  moved  ?     (2)   Why  was  it  difficult  to  frame  good  city  governments  ? 

(8)  Was  the  United   States  Bank    dangerous    to    the  country  ? 

(4)  How  came  Webster  to  attack  Ilayne  in  the  Senate  ?    (5)  Why 

did  Jackson  oppose  nullification  ?     (G)  Why  did  Clay  favor  the 

Compromise  of   1833?     (7)  Why  did  Calhoun  change  his  mind 

on  national  powers?     (8)  Why  tiave   most  of  the  canals  been 

given  up  ?    (9)  Why  did  Jackson  oppose  internal  improvements  ? 

(10)  Why  did  Jackson  wish  to  annex  Texas?     (11)    Did  Jackson 

introduce  the  Spoils  system?     (12)   Had  Georgia  a  right  to  the 

Creek  and  Cherokee  lands  ? 

Beuob  (l*^)  Kemovals  of  federal  officers   for  political  reasons  before 

^^'P*^  1830.     (14)  Removals  for  political   reasons  in  New  York  before 

1830.  (15)  Major  Jack  Downing's  opinions  of  Jackson.    (10)  Jaok- 

soD^s  intimate  friends.    (17)  Jackson^s  enemies.     (18)  Popular 
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opinion  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet.  (19)  Some  of  Jackson^s  removals 
from  office.  (20)  Calhoun's  doctrine  of  the  compact.  (21)  Web- 
ster's theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Constitution.  (22)  First  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  furnaces.  (23)  Ride  on  an  early  railroad. 
(24)  Reasons  for  the  Independent  Treasury  plan.  (26)  City  popu- 
lation in  1700  compared  with  that  in  1840.  (26)  State  railroads 
in  Massachusetts,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Georgia,  or  Michigan. 
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CHATTER    XXII. 

SOCIAI-   AND   SECTIONAL   CONDITinNS  (1831-1841J 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  democracy  went  a  strong* 

feeling  of  public  responsibility  toward  the  poor,  the  weak,  the 

SS6   Hu-       friendless,  and  even  the  eiiminal.    People  began  to  see 

maoitaxian    that  brutality  to  prisoners  begets  brutality  to  free  men, 

and  that  an  object  of   punishment  is  to  reform.      The 

first  modern  prison  was  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Pliiiadel- 

phia  (finished  just  before  1830),  where,  in  order  to  prevent  one 

criminal  from  I'ontaminating  another,  the  prisoners  were  shut 

f^^|fc^^^  up  in  separate  cells.     The 


poor  debtor  also  enlisted 
the  syinpathy  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  when 
an  old  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier was  found  who  had 
been  in  jail  for,  seven 
years  on  a  debt  of  less 
than  five  dollars.  In  the 
course  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  all  the  states 
and  the  federal  govern- 
ment passed  laws  releas- 
ing debtors  who  had  noth- 
D«  m  isso.  ing  with  which  to  pay, 

L-ngraving.  Hospitals,    clean     and 

well-kept  poorhouses,  orphan  asyinms.  and  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  also  began  to  spring  up;  and  in  1841 
e  forward  a  great  woraan,  Dorothea  I>ix,  who  made  it  the 
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object  of  her  life  to  persuade  people  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  governments  to  provide  public  asylums  for  the  care 
of  the  insane.  Interest  sprang  up  in  other  neglected  classes 
—  first  in  the  poor  children,  for  whom  the  Sunday  school  had 
originally  been  founded.  In  1807  some  Williams  College  stu- 
dents became  interested  in  the  heathen  of  other  lands,  and 
stirred  up  the  country  to  form  mission  societies.  For  that 
service  each  of  the  great  denominations  eventually  created  its 
own  boards,  and  home  missionary  societies  were  formed  for 
work  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  thirties  and  forties  came  also  a  new  movement  for 
public    education.      Massachusetts,    under    the    guidance    of 
Horace  Mann,  woke   up   in  1837  to  the  fact  that  she     gge   Edn 
had  wretched   schoolhouses,  dull   text-books,  untrained         catioxial 
teachers,   and  ill-disciplined   pupils.     Public   sentiment 
was  aroused  in  the  state,  the  school   system  was  improved, 
the  people  began  to  tax  themselves  more  freely,  and  a  state 
Board  of  Education  was  formed.     The  first  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  was  established  in  1839.     These  ideas 
spread  from  state  to  state ;  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
for  the  first  time  established  thoroughgoing  systems  of  rural 
schools. 

The  system  of  state  universities  was  developed  in  1825  by 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia  (in  which  Jefferson 
was  specially  interested),  the  first  American  institution  on  the 
German  model,  offering  a  variety  of  elective  studies.  In  the 
thirties  Michigan  established  the  so-called  "Epistemiad,*' 
which  developed  into  a  state  university.  In  1837  there  were 
over  seventy-five  endowed  colleges  in  the  country,  besides 
twelve  state  universities  and  various  kinds  of  special  and 
technical  schools.  West  Point  Military  Academy  was  founded 
in  1802,  the  Naval  Academy  in  1846,  and  law  and  medical 
schools  by  1840  were  numerous. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  the  foundation  or  enlargement  of 
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libraries  —  the  Aator  in  New  York,  the  Mercantile  iu  Philadel- 
phia, the  Athensitm  in  Boston,  and  many  others.  Museums 
of  art  and  science  were  opened  in  many  cities,  and  the  lyceum 
systetn  of  public  lectures  brought  into  towns  and  villages  the 
most  eminent  men  of  tlie  time. 

Within  the  churches  new  dnties  were  assumed,  new  socie- 
ties were  founded,  and  several  denominations  were  divided 
287.  Thft  From  1800  to  about  1830  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
and'moral  ^^^  England  separated  the  Congregational  Church  into 
rsform  two  ecclesiastical  bodies.      The  Presbyterian  Church,  in 

1837,  split  on  doctrinal  questions  into  "  New  School  "  and  "  Old 
School."  The  Methodist  Church,  in  1844,  divided  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  church,  and  the  Baptist  Church  also 
showed  a  disposition  to  divide.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
much  increased  by  steady  immigration,  especially  from 
Ireland  and  Germany. 

Up  to  about  1840  spirituous  liquor  was  used  freely  by  all 
classes :  harvest  hands  received  it ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  regular 
ration  at  sea;  and  it  was  freely  served  even  at  funerals.  The 
Washingtoniau  societies,  founded  in  1840,  agreed  to  use  liquor 
in  moderation,  and  from  that  it  was  a  short  step  to  total 
abstinence,  and  in  1846  to  the  "Maine  Law,"  the  first  of  the 
state  prohibition  laws. 

A  sti'ong  movement  began  about  1830  for  "  Woman's  Eights," 
in  which  Frauoca  Wright,  and  later  Lucy  Stone,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  others  were  leaders.  Their  ilemand  for  good 
schools  for  girls  was  heard;  girls  were  admitted  tu  the  public 
schools,  then  into  high  schools ;  academies  were  founded  for 
them ;  and  in  18.3.'i  Oberlin  Collie  was  opened  to  women.  The 
movement  soon  spread  to  a  demand  for  woman  suffrage,  wliich, 
however,  was  nowhere  granted  till  more  than  a  generation  later. 

"Not  a  leading  man  but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  community 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,"  said  Emerson.  From  1820  to  1840 
scores  of  societies  undertook  to  end  sin  and  poverty  by  soma 
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new  form  of  what  was  really  monastic  life.    For  instance, 
Robert  Oweti,   aii    EngliBh   euthiiaiast,    came   over   and  , 
founded  "  The  New  Harmony  Community  of  Equality  " 
in  Indiana  (1824),  in  which  the  men  and  women  wore  a        mnniUM 
uniform,  and  the  community  undertook  to  briug  up  the  ohil-  J 

dren.    The  older  Shaker  Bocieties  by  1826  numbered  5(KtO  souls.  I 


The  most  remai'kable  coiiiuiuuiil  society  was  the  Mormon 
Church,  founded  by  Joseph  Smith  of  Palmyra,  New  York,  in 
1829.  In  1830  he  published  what  he  called  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, which  he  alleged  to  be  a  miraculously  preserved  account 
of  the  settlement  of  America  by  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
He  and  his  followers  built  a  temple  at  Kirtland,  Ohio ;  in  1837 
moved  to  Missouri;  and  soon  after  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where 
they  built  up  a  city  of  ten  thousand  adherents.  The  neighbor- 
hood disliked  the  Mormons,  ami  Smith  was  killed  by  a  mob  in 
1844.     Two  years  later  most  of  the  Mormons  moved  to  Utah. 

A  memorable  example  of  the  new  community  spirit  was  a 
little  gatht'ring  of  men  and  women  at  Brook  Farm  in  MassRr 
ohnsettB,  from  1841  to  1847.     They  agreed  to  perform  the  work 
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of  the  household  and  the  farm,  and  to  spend  their  leisure  hours 
in  the  training  of  their  miuda.  Among  the  members  or  visitors 
of  this  group  were  James  Russell  Lowell,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Charles  A.  Dana,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  commu- 
nity dissolved,  for  it  conld  not  support  itself  by  such  labor; 
but  its  intellectual  stimulus  was  felt  in  the  whole  country. 

Until  about  1830  most  of  the  American  essays,  poems,  novels, 
and   criticisms   were   simply  imitations   of    English  writers, 
aB9  Amari-  ^''^"  Washington  Irving  was  intellectually  an  English- 
eui  Iit«ra-     man  of   the  school  of   Addison  and  Goldsmith,  but  he 
found  American  subjects,  and   his  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  New  York  (published  1809)  is  one  of  the  most  delight' 
ful  of  Amerinan  satires.     Of  novclista  the  only  widely  known 
Q  at  that  time  was  James 
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Fenimore  Cooper,  who  began  in 
1S21  to  publish  his  entrancing 
novels  of  Indian  life  and  char- 
acter. In  1833  Edgar  Allan  I'oe 
began  his  wonderful  tales.  Wil- 
liam Cullen  ISyrant  in  1811,  when 
seventeen  years  old,  touched  tlie 
height  of  his  genius  in  his  poem 
of  Tkanatoiisis,  Other  great 
writers,  such  as  Hawthorne  and 
I>owell,  though  they  Ijegan  to 
pnblish  at  this  time,  reached  their  zenith  later.  A  school  of 
American  historians  arose  with  the  bold  undertaking  of  George 
Bancroft  to  write  the  history  of  America  from  the  beginnings, 
of  which  the  first  volumes  came  out  in  1R34;  and  a  little  later 
(1837)  appeared  William  II.  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  lunbeUa. 
Another  important  book  waa  the  first  edition  of  Noah  Webster's 
American  Dii^tioiiar;/ of  the  Evglish  Language,  puitlished  in  1828. 
Educated  Americans  were  great  readers  of  the  English 
quarterly  reviews  j   and  la  1816  was   established   Ibe  JTorM 
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American  Review,  for  many  years  an  intellectual  force.  News- 
papers began  to  improve,  and  between  1833  and  1841  were 
founded  the  New  York  Daily  Sun,  the  first  one-cent  newspaper ; 
the  New  York  Herald^  which  set  a  standard  of  the  search  for 
news;  and  Horace  Greeley's  New  York  !7W6M7ie, an  example  of 
breezy  personal  journalism.  They  were  reenforced  in  1849  by 
the  Associated  Press,  which  furnished  information  to  a  great 
number  of  papers. 

The  era  of  social  reform  extended  very  slowly  to  the 
South,  which  was  not  willing  to  liarbor  new  ideas  that  might 
upset  its  rigid  class  system.  The  3,700,000  whites  of  290.  South- 
the  South  in  1830  were  divided  into  three  social  strata.  •"*  aociety 
(1)  At  the  summit  stood  from  25,000  to  30,000  members 
of  the  families  of  large  slaveholders ;  in  a  few  cases  one  mas- 
ter owned  as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves.  These  people  were 
the  social  and  political  aristocracy;  they  furnished  the  gov- 
ernors, the  judges,  the  representatives  in  Congress,  and  the 
senators.  (2)  About  630,000  people  belonged  to  families  each 
holding  from  one  to  four  slaves :  together  with  perhaps  500,000 
prosperous  nonslaveholding  white  farmers,  they  made  up  the 
ordinary  community.  (3)  The  poor  whites,  numbering  about 
2,600,000,  had  neither  slaves  nor  property,  except  rough  land 
and  miserable  buildings,  and  except  in  some  mountain  com- 
munities never  dreamed  of  using  their  votes  against  the  slave- 
holding  aristocracy. 

Below  all  the  whites  were  180,000  free  negroes,  a  despised 
and  unhappy  class,  without  political  rights,  held  responsible 
for  most  of  the  petty  crimes,  and  not  allowed  to  move    291.  Slave 
about  freely.     At  the  bottom  of  society  were  2,000,000  ^« 

African  slaves,  the  people  from  whose  physical  toil  came  most 
of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  their  masters. 

On  the  conditions  of  slave  life  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
conflicting  testimony.  Fanny  Kemble,  English  wife  of  a 
Georgia  planter,  complained  of  sick  slave  women  in  hospital 
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"  prostrate  on  the  earth,  without  bedstead,  bed  mattress  or  pil- 
low."    She  saw  her  husband' 
jr™..,,         Soing  to  the  field  in 
Journal,         armed  with  a  whip. 
lOi.  318         g^g  ^^  ^  perfectly 
faithful  slave  given  over 
to  a  new  master  who,  in  a 
few  hours,  was  to  cany 
him  away  forever   froiu 
bis   father,   mother,  and 
wife.     At  the  other  ex- 
treme   is   the   picture    of 
slavery  in  Virginia  drawn 
by    Vollard  —  the    white 
and  the  black  boys  grow- 
ing   up  together,  friends 
and  playmates;  the  mus- 
ter listening  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  slaves;  and  Fanny  Kkhblk,  about  1X30. 
the  white  mistress,  sweet  and  stately,  eoiinaeling  the  young  and 
Pollard         protecting  the  aged.    "  I  love  the  simple  and  un.tilu Iterated 
Blank  Via-    slave,  with  his  geniality,  his  mirth,  his  swagger,  and  his 
"*°               nonsense;  I  love  to  look  upon  his  conntenance,  shining 
with  content  and  grease;  I  love  to  study  his  affectionate  heart." 
These  views  conflict,  but  are  not  contradictory,  for  there 
were  many  gradations  of  slavery,     On  some  plantations  the 
Blaves  were  felt  to  be  members  of  the  family;  on  other  plan- 
tations the  life  of  the  slaves  was  a  round  of  dull   misery, 
interspersed  with  thoughtless  gayety.     The  house  slaves  were 
well   fed,  had   light   tasks,  and  were   often    petted    by  their 
masters;  the  field  slaves  were  often  overworked  and  abused. 
The  right  to  own  a  slave  included  the  absolute  right  to  sell 
him,  and  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to  sell  families  as  a 
whole;    hence,  heartbreaking   scenes    of    separiition   at   the 
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auction  block;  yet  the  next  day  the  slave,  torn  from  his 
family,  might  be  cheerfully  fiddling  on  his  way  to  the 
dreaded  far  South. 

About  1800  the  value  of  slave  labor  was  small,  but  by  1830 
cotton  made  it  profitable.    The  prices  of  slaves  rose,  and  bor- 
der states  like  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  found    090   Ap 
ready  sale  for  their  surplus  slaves  in  the  cotton  states.      menti  for 
Hence,  from  the  earlier  idea  that  slavery  was  an  evil  to         wavery 
be  got  lid  of,  the  southern  people  came  to  believe  that  it  was 
an  evil  which  could  not  be  shaken  off;  then,  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  which  ought  to  be  extended ;  and  gradually  a  line 
of  justification  of  slavery  was  worked  out,  which  may  be  ana- 
lyzed as  follows :  — 

(1)  That  the  negro  was  physically  and  mentally  inferior  to 
the  white  man,  so  that  the  theory  of  the  equality  of  mankind 
did  not  apply ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  keep  southern  society 
together  was  to  hold  the  negro  a  slave  under  such  incitements 
as  seemed  necessary  to  keep  him  at  work. 

(2)  That  the  slave  was  happiest  and  best  off  when  somebody 
else  fed  him,  clothed  him,  and  cared  for  him  in  old  age. 

(3)  That  the  good  of  the  whites  required  slavery,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  clear  the  land  without  forced  labor; 
and  slavery  gave  to  the  white  race  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  mastery. 

(4)  That    the   Scriptures  authorized  slavery:    Koah  said, 
"Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  chnuU 
unto  his  brethren;"  Abraham  held  slaves  bought  with  ms-^ 
money ;  St.  Paul  sent  a  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  home  to  his 
master;  Christ  "taught  many  slaves,  but  never  attempted  to 
free  any  slaves." 

(6)  That  slavery  was  necessary  for  democratic  government, 
because  it  set  the  master  free  to  attend  to  his  political  duties. 
As  Calhoun  put  it,  "Slavery  forms  the  most  solid  and  dura- 
ble foundation  on  which  to  erect  free  institutions." 
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Some  of  the  most  frequent  objections  to  slavery  were  as 

follows :  — 
298  Anti-         ^^^  That  the  effect  on  the  whites  was  to  cultivate  a 
slaTery         fierce  and  passionate  temper:    no  man  could  be  safely 
argomen       trusted  with  such  power  of  life  and  death,  and  of  torture 

hardly  less  than  death. 

(2)  That  slavery  was  a  denial  to  the  negro  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  the  manhood  that  was  in  him :  southern  laws, 
forbidding  people  to  teach  negroes  to  read  and  write,  were  a 
standing  proof  that  their  minds  were  so  far  as  possible  kept 
debased  and  ignorant. 

(3)  That  the  oft-reported  horrors  of  the  system  were  proofs 
of  its  natural  tendency  to  cruelty.  For  example,  the  breaking 
up  of  families  by  sale  was  an  inseparable  part  of  the  system, 
so  that  true  marriage  and  the  care  of  a  family  were  impos- 
sible. 

(4)  That  slavery  had  many  economic  disadvantages :  it  was 
expensive ;  it  was  wasteful ;  it  used  up  the  land ;  it  could  not 
be  applied  to  any  kind  of  machinery;  it  was  not  advanta- 
geous even  to  the  masters,  as  was  shown  by  the  poverty  of  the 
South. 

(5)  That  slavery  was  contrary  to  humanity,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  and  the  practice  of  the  church  throughout^*** 
the  ages,  and  also  to  the  whole  theory  of  natural  rights  and 
democratic  government.     As  Lincoln  put  it,  "  No  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another  without  tlie  other's  consent." 

(6)  That  the  alleged  content  and  well-being  of  the  slave  did 
not  lessen  his  inborn  desire  for  freedom,  as  was  shown  by  the 
runaway  negro,  who  admitted  that  he  had  been  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  kindly  treated,  and  trusted  by  his  master.  When 
he  was  asked  why  on  earth  he  ran  away,  he  replied  quietly, 
"  The  situation  am  vacant  I "  It  was  a  fair  question  why,  if 
slavery  was  such  a  good  thing,  no  free  men,  white  or  black, 
wanted  to  accept  it. 
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Various  causes  combined  to  bring  the  question  of  slavery  to 
public  attention  about  1830:  — 

(1)  The  discontent  of  the  slaves,  as  shown  by  three  £94.  The 
risings :  the  Gabriel  insurrection  in  Virginia  in  1800 ;  a  "■•  of  the 
plan  to  destroy  Charleston,  formed  in  1820  by  Denmark  ieti 
Vesey,  a  free  negro;  a  bloody  insurrection  in  South-  (1830-4-840) 
ampton,  Virginia  (1831),  under  Nat  Turner,  a  slave. 

(2)  The  disposition  of  the  South  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
and  the  influence  of  slavery,  and  the  consequent  appearance 
of  men  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  worked  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  free  and 
slaveholding  sections  of  the  country  in  the  Senate,  as  affected 
by  the  admission  of  new  states. 

(4)  The  spread  of  humanitarian  reform  through  societies, 
which  at  last  reached  the  slavery  question.  Though  the  south- 
em  abolition  movement  suddenly  collapsed  about  the  year 
1830,  within  ten  years  one  thousand  northern  abolition  socie- 
ties were  formed  with  about  forty  thousand  members;  and 
they  demanded  the  immediate  and  absolute  emancipation  of 
all  the  slaves.  * 

Two  kinds  of  people,  often  not  clearly  distinguished,  took 
ground  against  slaveiy:  the  antislavery  men,  who  wished  at 
least  to  prevent  its  extension;  and  the  abolitionists,  who 
wanted  to  destroy  it  where  it  already  existed.  Among  the 
abolitionists  there  were  thi-ee  groups:  western,  middle  state, 
and  New  England:  (1)  The  western  abolition  societies  were 
started  chiefly  by  former  slaveholders,  who  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  to  get  away  from  the  system.  Such  were  Rev.  John 
Rankin  and  James  G.  Bimey.  (2)  The  middle  state  abolition- 
ists were  strong  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  city,  and  central 
New  York,  and  included  men  like  Arthur  and  Louis  Tappan 
and  Gerrit  Smith,  who  had  money  and  freely  gave  it  for 
the  cause.     (3)  The  New  England  group  included  Wendell 
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PhillipB,  the  abolition  orator;  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the 
abolition  poet;  Theodore  Parker,  the  abolition  parson;  and 
later  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  abolition  satirist. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  northern  ajjitators,  WiUiam  Lloyd 
Garrison,  by  hia  intense  devotion  to  the  tauae,  haa  somehow 
B9S.  Wil-      ""'"fi  to  be  accepted  as  the  typical  abolitionist,  although 
liam  Lloyd     he  differed  with  everybody  else,  and  always  represented 
the  eiwemo  the  extremest  principles.     Garrison  was  born  at  New- 
aboiiiionut   bviryport,  Massachusetts  {180ri),  became  a  printer,  and 
wandered   about  the  country.     In  1830  he  went  to  jail  in 
Baltimore  for   too  freely  criticising  a  slave  ti-ader.     In  Jan- 
uary, 1831,  Garrison  founded  in  Boston  a  little  paper  which 
he  called  the  Liberator,  and  which  speedily  became  one  of 
the  best-known  and  worat-hated  papers  in  the  country.     From 
the  platform  of  principles  which  he  published  in  the  first 
number,  he  never  swerved  throughout  his  life.     He  "deter- 
mined, at  every  hazard,  to  lift  up.  the  standard  of  emancipation 
ID  the  eyes  of  the  nation." 

Garrison  was  a  one-sided  and  prejudiced  man,  who  never 
conld  see  that  the  slaveholder  was  anything  hut  a  robber  and 
murderer ;  but  he  compelled  people  to  listen  to  him,  even  when 
he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  it  protected  slavery ;  and  he  publicly  burned  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  catling  it  —  in  scriptural 
language  —  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
hell." 

The  abolitionists  had  a  very  effective  method  of  agitation. 

Local  societies  were  federated  in  a  state  society,  which  held 

296.  Ths       an  annual  meeting;  and  into  an  annual  national  ronven- 

moyement     *''"''■      Meetings  and  local  conventions  were    held  from 

(1S30-1M0)   time  to  time  to  arouse  public  sentiment,  and  women  and 

negroes  sat  on  the  stage  and  took  part  in  the  exercises.     The 

societies  prepared    petitions    to  the  state  legislatures,  and  to 

Congress,  and    did  everything  they  could  to  interest    people 
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and  to  make  them  abolitionists.  Tfewspapers  were  founded, 
tracts,  books,  and  almanEu;s  were  prepared,  and  freely  illus- 
trated with  jiictures  of  the  horrors  of  slavery ;  aud  one  college, 
Oberlin,  admitted  negro  students  and  became  the  western 
center  of  the  abolition  seotiuient. 

Meetings,  societies,  and  publications  all  caused  an  astonish- 
ing uproar.  In  the  South,  practically  nobody  was  allowed  to 
advocate  aliolition;  in  the  North  the  sensitive  population 
expressed  its  horror  of  the  abolitionists  by  riots.  In  1835  an 
antislaverj  meeting  in  Boston  was  broken  up  by  a  mob,  which 
laid  hold  of  Garrison,  tied  a  rope  about  his  body,  dr^ged  him 
through  the  streets,  and  tried  to  kill  hira.  In  1837  another 
persistent  agitator  and  editor,  Elijah  Lovejoy,  was  murdered 
by  a  mob  in  Alton,  Illinois,  because  he  persisted  in  publishing 
an  antislavery  paper  even  in  a  free  state.   Colored  schools  were  | 

broken  up,  and  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  colored  settle-  i 

ments  were  attacked.    Nobody  was  more  hated  and  despised  | 

than  the  abolitionist. 

The  abolition  societies  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  peti- 
tions asking  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  1835  William  Slade  of  Vermont  made  the  297.  Blav- 
first  abolition  speech  in  Congress.  This  led  to  a  aeries  of  *^ooa„^ 
so-called  gag  resolutions  (1836-1844)  by  which  the  House  {I8Bi-lB44l 
forbade  any  debate  on  antislavery  petitions.  Tlie  attempt 
to  stop  discussion  aroused  John  Quiney  Adams,  who  be- 
lieved that  his  constituents  and  their  representatives  on  the 
floors  of  Congress,  had  the  right  to  argue  in  the  public  press 
on  any  subject.  In  1S37,  and  again  in  1842,  attempts  were 
made  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  in  the  House ;  but 
Adams  warned  Congress  that  if  they  attempted  to  stop  petitiona 
by  censuring  the  member  who  presented  them,  "  they  would 
have  the  people  coming  besieging,  not  beseeching."  The  first 
western  abolitionist  member  of  Congress,  Joshua  R.  Giddinga 
of  Ohio,  appeared  in  1838,  and  he  made  it  the  main  purpose 


of  his  life  to  bring  about  slavery  debates  on  all  sorts  of  aide 
questions,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  (1842)  to  close  his  lipa  by  a 
vote  of  censure. 


teiupornry  priiil.) 

Side  by  side   with  the  political  development  of  Jackson's 

administration  went  a  great  movement  of  humanitarian  aurl 

298.  Sum-     religious  reform.     People  at  last  had  grown  sympathetic 

m^ry  j^i(^]j  t;),e  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  defective,  the  criminal, 

and  the  slave;  they  were  trying  all  kinds  of  experiments;  and 

they  invented   new  sorts  of   societies  and  "causes." 

The  most  important  of  the  humanitarian  movements  was 
that  of  the  abolitionists;  and  it  was  fiercely  sectional,  be- 
cause the  northern  stjitea  were  just  getting  rid  of  the  last 
Teatiges  of  slavery,  and  the  Soiith  was  on  the  whole  well  con- 
tented to  have  slavery.  Sinoe  the  agitators  were  all  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  the  thing  to  lie  reformed  was  all 
south  of  it,  the  Soritherners  looked  on  abolition  as  a  wicked 
method  of  making  them  trouble.     The  abulitionists  toofe  the 
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ground  that  slavery  was  a  national  evil,  so  long  as  the  federal 
government  recognized  it  and  protected  it ;  and  therefore  that 
it  was  a  concern  of  the  northern  people  as  well  as  of  the 
southern.  Then  they  discovered  that  the  place  to  preach  the 
evils  of  slavery  was  in  Congress.  There  was  no  stopping 
them,  without  giving  up  the  right  of  free  discussion ;  but  from 
the  time  the  abolitionists  were  fairly  at  work,  the  North  and 
the  South  were  estranged. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  should  not  people  be  imprisoned  for  debt  ?  (2)  Why  SuggeftlYe 
should  libraries  be  established  out  of  public  funds  ?  Ql)  Influence  of  ^^  ^ 
Brook  Farm.  (4)  Washington  Irving  as  a  literary  man.  (5)  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  as  a  literary  man.  (0)  £dgar  Allan  Poe  as  a 
literary  man.  (7)  Why  did  the  poor  whites  vote  with  the  great 
slaveholders?  (8)  Why  did  abolitionists  cease  agitation  in  the 
South  about  laSO  ?  (0)  Why  did  the  attacks  on  the  abolitionists 
swell  their  numbers  ? 

(10)  John  Quincy  Adams's  objections  to  slavery.  (11)  Public  Search 
services  of  Dorothea  I)ix.  (12)  Origin  of  normal  schools  in  ^ 
America.  (13)  Education  at  West  Point.  (14)  The  lyceum  system. 
(16)  Split  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  1844.  (16)  Movement  for 
foreign  missions.  (17)  Washingtonian  societies.  (18)  Joseph 
Smith's  character.  (19)  Life  in  a  wealthy  slaveholding  house- 
hold. (20)  Bright  side  of  slavery.  (21)  Dark  side  of  slavery. 
(22)  Scriptural  argument  in  favor  of  slavery.  (23)  Argument  that 
slavery  was  good  for  the  negro.  (24)  Stories  told  by  fugitive 
slaves.     (25)  Prosecution  for  teaching  negroes  to  read. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RENEWED  EXPANSION  (1841-1847) 

The  abolition  controversy  did  not  yet  disturb  the  course  of 
party  politics.     In  the  campaign  of  1840  the  Democrats  nomi- 
nated Van  Buren  for  a  second  term.     The  anti-Jackson        299.  Th« 
men,  who  had  now  formally  taken  the  name  of  the  Whig     ^'^^fi^"^* 
party,  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  for  (1840-1842) 
President,  and  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  a  discontented  Demo- 
crat, for  Vice  President.     The  Whigs  expected  to  reestablish 
the  national  bank,  appropriate  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and,  if  possible,  revive  a  protective  tariff. 

It  was  a  boisterous  campaign,  full  of  great  mass  meetings. 
Somebody  said  that  Harrison  was  fit  only  to  sit  in  his  log 
cabin  and  drink  hard  cider ;  the  Whigs  took  up  the  slur ;  and 
log  cabins  on  wheels,  amply  provided  with  barrels  of  hard 
cider,  were  used  as  a  popular  argument  to  voters.  The  Demo- 
crats were  really  beaten  by  the  panic  of  1837,  for  hard  times 
still  continued.  Harrison  was  chosen  by  234  electoral  votes 
to  60  for  Van  Buren,  on  a  popular  majority  of  about  140,000; 
and  the  Whigs  secured  both  houses  of  the  next  Congress. 

A  month  after  his  inauguration  Harrison  died,  and  John 
Tyler  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  Though  elected  by  the 
Whigs  he  did  not  accept  their  principles,  and  vetoed  (August 
and  September,  1841)  two  successive  bills  intended  to  restore 
the  main  features  of  the  old  United  States  Bank ;  where- 
upon every  member  of  his  Cabinet,  except  Webster,  resigned. 
Tyler  also  came  into  collision  with  the  party  Whigs  over 
the  tariff.  Though  the  Compromise  of  1833  was  to  have 
taken  full  effect  in  1842,  they  were  determined  to  substitute 
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a  high  protective  tiieaaure.  TyJer  vetoed  two  billsj  hut  fini 
signed  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  went  hack  substantially  to 
the  scale  of  the  tariff  of  183^,  raised  the  average  duties  from 
about  24  per  cent  to  36  per  cent,  and  completely  upset  the 
Compromise  of  1833.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  ad- 
ministration Tjler  quarreled  with  Congresa. 

About  this  time  the  progress  of  popular  government  led  to 
two  serious  diaturbanees  in  the  states.    The  holders  of  land 
800.  Dia-       in  the  old  Dutch  patroonates  in  Kew  York  paid  to  the 
Sihesiates  ''(ascendants  of  the  patrooiis  an  annual  ground  rent,  or 
(1839-1844)  "quitrent,"  of  from  $7  to  ^18  a  year  for  each  hundred 
acres.     In  1839  these   tenants  began    to   refuse  jiayineut,  to 
hold  "Anti-Rent"  meetings,  to  parade  the  country  in  masks 
tmd  disguises,  and  to  attack  and  kill  sheriffs  and  reut  payers- 
After  several  years  of  agitation  the  landlords  agreed  to  accept 
thuup  money  paymeuts  from  the  formei'  tenants. 


A  more  alarming  popular  movement  arose  in  Rhode  tslafll 
because  on  one  could  vote  there  except  a  "freeman,"  —  that  i^ 
a  man  holding  real  estate  worth  $134,  or  reiitiug  for  $7  a 
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year,  —  or  the  eldest  boh  of  such  a  man,  A  "  People's  Party," 
iticluding  both  freemen  and  Dun-voters,  lield  a  convention  in 
1841  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  state  cuustitiition,  took  a  popular 
vote  on  it,  declared  it  adopted,  and  elected  Thoniaa  W.  Dorr  as 
governor.  Dorr  attempted  by  force  to  take  posseBsion  of  the 
state  projjerty  (1842),  but  his  men  woidd  not  stand.  The 
governor  under  the  old 
charter  vainly  called  ou 
I'resident  Tyler  to  send 
United  States  troops  to 
help  him;  but  Dorr  was 
ti-ied  for  treason  and  sen- 
tenced to  iiiijivisonment. 
Practically  he  accom- 
I'lished  his  work,  for  the 
suffrage  waa  at  once  en- 
larged by  the  regular  gov- 

0th er  sorts  of  land  quea- 
tions  and  territorial  ques- 
tions made  the  years  aOl.  NorO- 
1841    to    1845    nio- 
nientous. 

them  was  a  renewed  con- 
troversy with  Great 
Britain  over  the  Maine 
line  was  to  run  "  from 
the  nortliwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  Saint 
Croix  River  to  the  Highlands;  along  the  said  Highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  fwm  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
to  the  northwestemmost  head  of  Connecticut  River." 
soon  found  that  the  two  governments  did  not  agree  as  to 


North K* ST  BouNnAKY 
boundary.     By  the  treaty  of  1783  tht 


I  nver  ? 
I  Ocean, 
I       It  was 
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what  stream  was  the  St.  Croix,  nor  where  to  locate  the  north- 
west angle,  nor  where  the  Highlands  were^  nor  even  what  was 
meant  by  "  Atlantic  Ocean." 

In  1821  the  line  was  run  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  point 
called  Mars  Hill ;  the  British  insisted  that  the  "  Highlands  " 
lay  there,  and  the  Americans  insisted  that  they  were  beyond 
the  St.  John  River.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  arbitration 
(1827-1831),  the  state  of  Maine  in  the  "Aroostook  War" 
(1838)  attempted  to  seize  part  of  the  disputed  territory, 
Webster  remained  in  Tyler's  Cabinet  long  enough  to  settle 
this  question:  in  1842  he  negotiated  the  Webster-Ashburtou 
treaty,  by  which  the  disputed  territory  was  divided,  and  each 
party  got  about  half.  The  settlement  was  creditable  and  satis- 
factory to  both  sides,  and  ended  a  controversy  which  threatened 
to  bring  on  war. 

Until  about  1820,  the  interior  of  North  America  was  still 
little  known ;  but  in  that  year  Major  Long  explored  part  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  from  that  time  trade  developed 
on  what  was  called  the  Santa  F^  trail,  a  road  leading  south- 
westward  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rio  Grande  (p.  324). 
In  1832  Bonneville's  party  went  as  far  west  as  Great  Salt 
Lake,  crossing  the  Rockies  with  a  wagon  train,  and  some  of 
them  reached  the  Pacific. 

Farther  north  the  American  Fur  Trading  Company  in  the 

twenties  opened  up  a  route  to  Oregon ;  and  in  1834  Nathaniel 

802.  Ex-       ^'  Wyeth  of  Massachusetts  guided  a  party  of  settlers  to 

plorations     Fort  Hall,  north  of  Great   Salt  Lake,  and   thence  to 

of  t]i6  int^ 

pior  Oregon.      In  1836  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  other  mis- 

(1820-1846)  sionaries  to  the  northern  Indians  went  out  along  this 
route.  In  the  winter  of  1842-1843  Dr.  AVhitman  came  east 
from  Oregon  by  a  dangerous,  roundabout  route,  partly  on  busi- 
ness of  the  mission,  partly  because  he  supposed  that  Webster 
was  willing  to  give  up  all  claims  to  Oregon.  There  was  no 
such  danger ;  the  country  was  awake  to  the  importance  of  a 
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Pacific  outlet ;  and  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  to  show 
that  Whitman  saw  Webster  or  influenced  the  President.  In 
1843  he  joined  an  expedition  formed  by  other  people  and  with 
it  returned  to  Oregon. 

A  young  army  officer  named  John  C.  Fremont,  aided  by  good 
guides,  in  the  forties  made  three  long  explorations  westward. 
In  the  first  (1842)  he  went  up  the  Platte  River  to  its  head 
waters,  and  crossed  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide  by  the 
South  Pass  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado.  In  1843  he 
went  through  the  mountains  via  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Oregon, 
and  then  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  California.  In  1845 
he  was  sent  off  with  an  armed  party  and  again  reached 
California.  He  was  a  poor  explorer,  and  made  no  proper 
surveys ;  but  he  was  a  son-in-law  of  Senator  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, young,  dashing,  and  good-looking,  and  got  the  name  of 
"  Pathfinder  "  for  his  exploits. 

One  of  Tyler's  lines  of  policy  was  to  annex  Texas ;  and  he 
made  John  C.  Calhoun  Secretary  of  State  for  that  express 
purpose.      Calhoun  negotiated  a  treaty  of  annexation     808.  Qnet- 
(April  12, 1844),  which  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  a  ^exas 

vote  of  35  to  16 ;  and  the  scheme  went  over.     The  argu-  (1844) 

ments  in  favor  of  annexation  were :  (1)  that  the  Texans  were 
simply  Americans  across  the  border;  (2)  that  Texas  was  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  which  would  add  wealth  to  the  Union ; 
(3)  that  annexation  was  a  natural  form  of  expansion ;  (4)  that 
it  was  simply  a  "  reannexation  "  of  territory  rightly  a  part 
of  the  Union  from  1803  to  1819;  (5)  that  it  would  retain  for 
the  slaveholders  a  needed  control  of  the  Senate. 

Both  the  antislavery  people  and  the  abolitionists  violently 
opposed  annexation :  (1)  because  it  would  bring  into  the  Union 
more  territory  to  be  a  field  of  slavery ;  (2)  because  it  would 
give  to  the  slaveholding  influence  perpetual  control  of  the 
national  government ;  (3)  because  it  would  probably  bring  on 
war  with  Mexico. 
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The  question  of  Texas  came  up  again  in  the  campaign  of 

1844.    The  natural  candidates  were  Clay  and  Van  Buren,  both 

804.  An-       of  whom  publicly  declaimed  against  annexation.    jClaj 

ntxationoi    ^^^    unanimously  nominated  by  the  Whigs.      In  the 

(1844-1845)  Democratic  convention  Van  Buren  had  at  first  a  majority 

of  the  delegates,  but  was  deprived  of  his  nomination  by  the 

unexpected  readoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule;  and  James  K. 

Polk  of  Tennessee  was  nominated  because  he  was  known  to 

favor  annexation.     The  Democratic  platform  declared  for  "  the 

reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the  reannexation  of  Texas  at  the 

«...  earliest  practicable  period."    Clay  then  felt  compelled 

Register,       to  change  his  ground  by  saying  that  he  would  be  glad 

to  see  Texas  annexed,  "  without  dishonor,  without  war, 

with  the  common  consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  just  and 

fair  terms." 

The  Liberty  or  Abolition  party  nominated  James  G.  Bimey, 
but  in  the  election  of  1844  got  only  62,000  popular  votes 
against  1,299,000  for  Clay  and  1,337,000  for  Polk;  yet  it 
decided  the  national  election  by  deliberately  drawing  off 
enough  Clay  votes  in  New  York  to  throw  that  close  state 
for  Polk,  whose  electoral  vote  was  170  to  105  for  Clay.  The 
Liberty  men  hoped  thus  to  compel  the  Whigs  to  take  anti- 
slavery  ground. 

Congress  and  President  Tyler  did  not  wait  for  the  new 
administration :  since  annexation  seemed  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  a  joint  resolution  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  98,  and  the  Senate  by  27  to  25 
(March  1,  1845),  permitting  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  state 
on  very  favorable  terms.  No  territory  had  ever  before  been 
annexed  by  this  method;  but  Texas  aece])ted  and  came  into 
the  Union  as  a  full-fledged  state  in  December,  1845.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution,  she  retained  all  her  public 
lands,  and  might  later,  with  her  own  consent,  be  subdivided 
into  five  states,  all  presumably  slave  states,  except  that  slavery 
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was  to  be  prohibited  in  the  new  state  or  states  north  of  the  line 
of  36**  30'.  As  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  the  joint  resolution 
took  no  ground ;  but  President  Polk's  theory  was  that  Texas 
included  everything  that  Texas  claimed;  that  is,  all  the  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande. 

Few  Presidents  have  been  so  successful  in  carrying  out  what 
they  undertook  as  James  K.  Polk,  Tyler's  successor.    He  was 
born  in  1795^  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North   805.  James 
Carolina,  was  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  House  of      hjgpoSS 
Representatives  (four  years  Speaker),  and  then  for  one  (1845-1849) 
term  governor  of  Tennessee.     He  had  large  public  experience, 
and  an  imperious  and  fai'-reaching  mind.    The  defect  of  Polk's 
character  was  his  lack  of  moral  principle  as  to  the  property 
of  our  neighbor,  Mexico.     His  diary  shows  clearly  that  his  real 
intentions  and  purposes  were  very  different  from  those  which 
he  put  forward  in  public.    From  the  first  he  meant  not  only  to 
annex  Texas,  but  to  add  to   the  Union  the  enormous  belt 
of  territory  stretching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific,  to  gain  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  trade,  and  to  turn  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  territories  to  slavery. 

A  strong  Democratic  majority  appeared  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  1845-1846,  and  speedily  repealed  the  recent  Whig 
financial  legislation.      The  Independent    Treasury  sys-    jq^  Tariff 
tem,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Whigs  in  1841,  was    andflnance 
restored;  and  the  treasury  has  ever  since  remained  the      ^     ^       ^ 
principal  custodian  of  public  funds.     Robert  J.  Walker,  Sec- 
retary .of  the  Treasury,  drafted  and  presented  to  Congi*ess  a 
measure  which  became  law  as  the  tariff  of  July  30, 1846.    The 
duties  on  luxuries  were  very  high,  reaching  100  per  cent  on 
brandy  and  spirits ;   on  ordinary  manufactures  they  were  only 
about  30  per  cent ;  the  average  on  dutiable  goods  was  about  25 
per  cent ;  and  the  annual  proceeds  in  a  few  years  were  twice 
as  great  as  those  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

For  Polk's  designs  on  California  it  was  highly  desirable  to 
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settle  the  long-standing  controversy  with  Great  Britain  over 

C)regoii,  a  name  then  applied  to  the  whole  Pacific  slope  from 

307.  Th»        California  to  the  Russian  possessions.      By  extinguish- 

bo^dLy       '"S  tlie  Spanish  claims  (1819)  and  the  Russian  (1S24), 

(181B-1848)  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  left  the  sole 

competitors  for  this  fine  country.     The  claims  of  the  United 

States  rested  on :  (1)  discovery  by  Captain  Gray  (1792) ;  (2)  first 
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esploration  by  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805)  ;  (3)  first  settlement  by 
A8tor(1811};  (4)  first  permanent  settlement,  iu  the  Willamette 
valley  (1832).  The  Britbh  claim  waa  baaed  cbiffly  on  the 
establishment  of  posts  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  that 
Gompany  persistently  kept  out  permanent  settlers. 

In  IS26  Great  Britiiin  offered  to  divide  Ibe  Oregon  country 
on  the  line  of  the  Columbia  and  Kootenai  rivers;  and  between 
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1818  and  1846  the  United  States  repeatedly  offered  to  extend 
to  the  Pacific  the  49th  parallel,  which  was  already  the  boundary 
as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  nevertheless  a  Democratic 
campaign  cry  in  1844  was  "Fifty-four  Forty,  or  Fight";  that 
is,  a  claim  to  the  whole  coast  as  far  north  as  Russian  America. 
It  was  therefor.e  a  surprise  to  the  country  when  (June,  1846) 
Polk  made  a  treaty  accepting  the  compromise  line  of  the  49th 
parallel,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  Puget 
Sound;  and  the  northwestern  controversy  was  thus  settled 
after  fifty-four  years  of  dispute. 

The  understanding  with  Great  Britain  came  because  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  no  mind  to  fight  two  wars  at  once,  and  for  many 
reasons  he  expected  a  war  with  Mexico :  (1)  The  annexa-       3Qg  ^^ 
tion  of  Texas  in  1845  caused  the  Mexican  government  to  break  of  the 
make  boisterous  threats,  on  the  ground  that  Texas  was  -^ar 

still  Mexican  territory,  threats  that  could  easily  have  been  (1846-1846) 
settled  by  a  little  diplomacy.  (2)  Mexico  had  been  exaspera- 
tingly  slow  in  settling  claims  for  outrages  against  the  persons 
and  _property  of  Americans ;  and  those  claims  were  now  hard 
pressed  by  Polk.  (3)  Mexico  absolutely  rejected  the  bound" 
ary  claimed  by  the  Texan  constitution  of  1836 ;  in  fact,  this 
included  part  of  the  old  province  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
town  of  Santa  F^,  which  was  no  more  Texan  than  St.  Louis 
(4)  Polk  was  determined  to  annex  California,  by  any  means ; 
and  he  secretly  instructed  our  consul  at  Monterey,  near  San 
Francisco,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  native  Califor- 
nians  to  revolt,  just  as  the  Texans  had  done. 

Polk  was  willing  to  get  what  he  wanted  without  fighting,  and 
in  1845  he  sent  John  Slidell  to  Mexico  to  buy  California  if  pos- 
sible. The  Mexicans  would  not  even  receive  him,  and  made 
preparations  for  war.  Without  waiting  to  hear  from  Slidell, 
Polk  ordered  General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  was  stationed  at 
Corpus  Christ!  on  the  Nueces  River,  to  advance  with  his  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  closed  the  trade  of  the  river  with 
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his  guns.  The  inevitable  collision  came  Apiil  24,  IS46,  when 
the  Mexicans  attaoked  a  body  of  American  cavalrymen  on  the 
northern  or  eastern  side  of  the  Itio  Grande. 


Polk  prepared  a  message  to  Congress,  demaniHng  war,  on  the 
ground  that  the  claims  were  not  settled,  and  that  Slidell  had 
been  rejected.  Before  it  was  sent  in,  dispatL'hes  from  Taylor 
announced  tlie  Mexican  attack,  and  in  a  special  nicssa^  of 
May  11,  1840,  Polk  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  "War 
exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avuid  it,  exists 
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by  the  act  of  Mexico  heraelf."     Two  days  later  Congress 
passed   an   act   "for  the    prosecution    of   the  esiating  war," 
because  "by  the  act  of  tlie  Republic  of   Mexico  a.  state  of 
war  exists."'     The  wrath  of  the  antislavery  men  over  the  pur- 
pose of  enlargiug  the  slave 
power  wiis  expressed  by 
James  Russell  Lowell  in 
the  fiereest  satire  of  his 
Biytow  Papers :  — 
"They  may  talk  o'  Freedom's 
Till  they  re  i  apple  iii  the 

li'a  a  grand  gret  cemBtary 
Per  the  barLhnghta  of  (lur 
race 
They  Jesi  want  tlila  Calit  imy 
So'h   to    lug    new   elavo- 
Htates  In 
To  abuse  ye    an'  to  acorn 

ye, 

All*   t)   plunder   ye    tike 
sill  1  Jaurb  Ruasr: 

The  war  was  not  fairly  begun  before  President  Polk  tried 
to  purchase  a  peace  through  General  Santa  Annaj  formerly  , 

dictator  of  the  Mexican   i-epubUc;    and  he  asked  Con-      jqj  ^^_ 
greSB   for   $2,000,000    to   be    used    for  "negotiations"   motProriio 
(August  4,  1S46).     The  absolute  determination  of  the  '"*"""") 
North  not  to  take  in  more  slave  teri'itory  was  expressed  by 
an  amendment  of  David  Wilinot  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
added  by  the  Honse  to  the  "  Two  Million  Bill."    This  "  Wilmot 
Proviso"  declared  that,  "  As  an  express  and  fimdamental        Congrtt-  j 
condition  to  tlie  a^^quisition  of  any  territory  .  .  .  neither  *"^1^,^  I 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  p.  ?»  J 

part  of  the  said  territory."    The  bill  failed  through  a  tech- 
nicality i  but  the  South  was  aroused.     Abraham  Liucoln,  in 
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1847-1849,  voted  in  Congress  forty-two  times  for  the  principle 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  but  he  voted  in  vain,  for  the  Senate 
always  showed  an  adverse  majority. 

Though  the  Mexican  War  was  begun  on  false  pretexts,  and 
for  the  unrighteous  purpose  of  the  conquest  of  California,  it 

810.  Frog-     ^^  carried  on  brilliantly  by  land  and  sea.     General  Tay- 

resB  of  the     Jqi-  pressed  steadily  forward ;  beat  the  Mexicans  in  the 

Koxic&n 

War  battles  of  Palo  Alto  (May  8)  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 

(1846-1847)  (May  9),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  then 
crossed  the  river,  and  again  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  Mon- 
terey (September  21-23).  Santa  Anna,  on  returning  to  Mexico, 
took  the  patriot  side,  and  organized  a  new  army,  with  which 
he  vainly  attacked  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista  (February  22, 
23,  1847). 

In  1846  the  administration  began  to  be  nervous  about  Tay- 
lor's popularity,  and  ordered  General  Wintield  Scott,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
heart  of  Mexico.  Scott  landed  and  took  Vera  Cruz  (March, 
1847) ;  and  then  fought  his  way  steadily  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, pushed  the  Mexicans  back  at  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18), 
and  marched  down  into  the  valley  of  Mexico  (August).  In 
a  succession  of  hard  lights  Scott  beat  the  enemy  back  and 
advanced  toward  the  city  of  ^Mexico,  which  he  fittacked  with 
about  6000  disposable  troops  and  finally  ca])tured,  Septeml^er 
14, 1847.  The  Mexican  government  was  broken  up,  and  there- 
after was  unable  to  put  in  the  lield  anything  more  than  bands 
of  guerrillas. 

The  belt  of  territory  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
occupied  almost  without  resistance.     In  June,  1846,  General 

811.  Annex-  Stephen  W.  Kearny  marched  by  th(;  Santa  Fe  trail  from 

ationof  New  the  Missouri  River,  with  about  KJOO  men  :  and  on  August 
Mexico  and  .  ^  t> 

Galifomia      1^  entered  Santa  F(^  without  firing  a  shot.     He  set  up  a 

(1848-1848)  Q[y[\  government,  and  then  with  a  small  number  of  troops 
started  on  westward  to  take  possession  of  California.      But 
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California  was  already  conquered.  lu  June,  184C,  tlie  three 
hundred  American  settlers  in  (Jaliforoia  revolted  and  founded 
the  Real'  Flag  Republic ;  and  Fremont,  in  defiance  of  orders  to 
let  the  native  Californians  set  up  their  owu  government,  brought 
hifl  little  force  of  troops  to  aid  the  Americans  (July  6).  Then 
a  naval  foroe  nnder  tlonimodove  Sloat  reached  California  (July 
7,  1846).  There  was  a  brief  war  with  the  native  Californiana, 
ending  with  two  battles  near  San  Gabriel  (January  8,  H,  1847)  j 


after  which  tniie  there  was  no  disputing  the  physical  fact  that 
the  Americans  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 

After  the   Santa   Anna  plan    failed,   Polk    commissioned 
N.  P.  Trist,  a  clerk  in  the  State  Department,  to  make  terms 
with  Mexico.     Trist  proved  inexperienced,  f|uari'el8ome,   jjg   p^^^, 
and  insubordinate.      He  renewed  the  attempt  to  buy  a  wiihUsxiM   , 
peace  from  Santa  Anna,  but  no  body  of  reputable  Mexi-  j 

oans    would   take    the    responsibility   of    dismembering   their 
country;  and  Trist  was  rec_alled  (October,  1847). 

It  Tvas  a  dangerous  crisis,  for  the  two  strongeet  members  of 


/ 
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KBE   MEXICAN   WAR    (1648-1853) 

I  for  maklDg  California  a  slaveholding 
B  to  naught  by  a  few  grains  of  yellow 
a,  1848,  about  a  week  before  the      SIB.  e«]d 
1  signed,   Janies   W.    Marshall   of         "loraia 
>  some  Bakes  of  gohi  in  the  race  (1S4B-I8SS) 
Psbout  sixty  miles  from  Sutter's  Fort,  now 
The  news   spread   like  the  cry  of  fire ; 
I  the   coast  settleiiifiits  uf   Califoriiia  were 
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the  President's  Cabinet  wanted  him  to  take  the  whole  of 
Contempora-  Mexico.  Polk's  diary  says,  "I  replied  that  I  was  not 
ries,  IV.  34  prepared  to  go  to  that  extent,  .  .  .  that  I  had  in  my  last 
message  declared  that  I  did  not  contemplate  the  conquest 
of  Mexico."  The  recall  of  Trist  startled  the  Mexicans,  who 
persuaded  him  to  make  a  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  agreeing  to 
pay  to  the  Mexican  leaders  (nominally  to  the  Mexican  treasury) 
$15,000,000 ;  Mexico  gave  up  all  claim  to  Texas  as  far  as  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  ceded  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. This  treaty  was  accepted  by  Polk  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Thus  the  Mexican  War  resulted  in  a  great  increase 
of  territory,  gained  by  bullying  and  fighting  a  weak  neighbor. 
The  war  cost  about  $100,000,000  and  the  lives  of  13,000  of 
the  100,000  soldiers  engaged. 

The  annexation  of  California  at  once  brought  up  the  question 

of  the  control  of  the  routes  across  Central  America  (map,  p. 

818.  Istli-      581).     When  the  war  broke  out,  the  overland  route  to 

jy^Q-  ^  ^     California  took  from  three  to  eight  months'  time ;  and  the 

(1846-1849)  voyage  around  the  Horn  lasted  from  three  to  four  months. 

People  began  to  use  the  various  short  cuts  across  the  narrow 

lands;   and  at  once  revived  the  idea  of  an  isthmian  canal. 

Therefore,  in  1846,  a  treaty  proposed  by  New  Granada  (now 

the   United  States  of  Colombia)  was  accepted  by  the  United 

States,  which  guaranteed   the    Isthmus  of   Panama   against 

seizure  or  interference,  while  New  Granada  guaranteed  to  the 

United  States  equality  of  use  of  any  canal  or  roadway  across 

the  isthmus. 

The  only  other  practicable  canal  route  across  Central 
America  was  through  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua;  and  Great  Brit- 
ain claimed  a  "  protectorate  "  over  the  neighboriug  Mosquito 
Indians.  This  pretension  caused  a  crisis  in  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  leading  to  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  (April 
19, 1850),  which  was  a  fair  compromise  under  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  and  favorable  to  both  parties.     It  secured  common 
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use  and  neutral  control  of  the  Nicaragua  route^  and  the  British 
agreed  not  to  make  any  settlements  in  Central  America.  The 
principle  of  neutral  and  common  use  of  a  canal  was  also  to  be 
extended  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


The  principal  question  during  the  years  1841-1847  was  the 
annexation  of  territory.   The  Whig  administration  was  wrecked 
by  Tyler's  coming  to  power ;  and  the  Democratic  princi-     314.  untn- 
ple  of  strict  construction  prevailed  in  domestic  matters.  "^*'y 

Between  1842  and  1846  the  Maine  and  Oregon  boundary 
questions  were  settled,  and  Texas  was  annexed.  That  state 
with  its  actual  boundaries  might  have  been  peacefully  incor- 
porated into  the  Union,  but  the  clhim  to  the  Kio  Grande 
seemed  to  the  Mexicans  robbery.  President  Polk,  a  masterful 
man,  seized  the  opportunity  to  force  the  issue  of  war,  in  order 
to  annex  New  Mexico  and  California.  He  got  more  than  he 
bargained  for,  when  he  found  our  army  in  possession  of  a 
country  too  disrupted  even  to  ask  for  terms  of  peace;  but 
almost  by  accident,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  reached  in  1848. 

Polk's  designs  on  California,  and  above  all  the  discussion  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  aroused  the  North  to  the  new  and  fright- 
ful crisis  which  had  arisen  over  slavery  in  the  new  territories. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  was  John  Tyler  nominated  for  Vice  President?  SurgMtlve 
(2)  Why  did  Tyler  veto  the  bank  bills  in  1841  ?  (3)  Why  did  ^^^®* 
'i^yler  veto  the  tariff  bills  in  1842  ?  (4)  What  was  the  boundary 
line  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1842  ?  (5)  Fr^mont^s  third  expedition, 
1846.  (6)  Why  was  not  Van  Buren  nominated  in  1844  ?  (7)  Why 
did  the  Liberty  men  refuse  to  vote  for  Clay  ?  (8)  Arguments  for 
and  against  the  tariff  of  1846.  (0)  Conflict  between  Taylor  and 
the  Mexicans,  April  24,  1846.  (10)  What  was  the  object  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  ?  (11)  The  battle  of  Monterey.  (12)  Capture  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.     (13)  Need  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

(14)  Campaign  meetings  in  1840.     (16)  What  were  the  **High-   Searoh 
lands"  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1783?     (16)  What  was  the   *®^®* 
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*•  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  "  ?  (17)  The  Aroostook  War, 
1888.  (18)  Examples  of  quitrents  in  the  American  colonies. 
(19)  An  account  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  (20)  Examples  of 
protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  (21)  Contemporary 
arguments  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  (22)  Travel  on  the  Santa 
F6  trail.  (23)  Did  Marcus  Whitman  confer  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster? (24)  Tom  Corwin*s  argument  against  the  Mexican  War. 
(26)  U.  S.  Grant  in  the  Mexican  War.  (26)  The  Bear  Flag 
Republic.     (27)  Adventures  on  the  isthmian  route  to  California. 
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Folk's  astute  plans  for  making  California  a  slaveholding 
region  were  brought  to  naught   by  a  few  grains  of  yellow 
metal.     On  January  'Ji,  1848,  about  a  week  tefore  the      31S.  Oold 
treaty   of    peace    was    signed,    James    W.    Marshall    of  (orSii 

New  Jersey  picked  up  some  flakes  of  gold  in  tlie  race  (IBiS-IBfiS) 
of  a  new  sawmill  about  sixty  miles  from  Sutter's  Fort,  now 
called   Sacramento.    The  news  spread   like  the  eiy  of  fire ; 
within  sis  months  the   coast  settlements  of    California  were 
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almost  deserted;  the  inhabitants  hurried  to  the  gold  dig- 
gings, which  were  "placers"  (gravel  reaches  or  terraces) 
yielding  gold  in  dust,  coarser  particles,  and  nuggets.  Soon  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  rose  in  price  three  times  over ;  and  some 
miners  by  their  individual  labor  were  taking  from  ^3000  to 
$5000  a  month  at  the  diggings. 

The  next  year  thousands  of  "  Forty-niners  "  made  their  way 

to  California,  some  around  Cape  Horn,  some  across  the  Isthmus 

of  Panama  or  Nicaragua,  some  in  wagon  trains  straight  west 

across  the  plains  (p.  324).    Between  fifty  thousand  and  one 

hundred  thousand  people  poured  into  California,  and  in  two 

seasons  more  than  $30,000,000  of  gold  was  taken  out.     If 

somebody  "  struck  it  rich,"  "  m  half  an  hour  a  motley  multi- 

Colton,  tude,  covered  with    crowbars,  pickaxes,  spades,  rifles, 

i?Wor  a"d  ^*«l^  bowls,  went  streaming  over  the  hills  in  the 

nio,  293         direction  of  the  new  deposits."     The  old  Spanish  mining 

laws  were  inadequate,  and  the  criminal  laws  did  not  apply  to 

the  circumstances ;  and  there  was  no  government  to  pass  new 

statutes.     The  miners  therefore  organized,  made  their  own 

mining  rules,  and  set  up  so-called  "  vigilance  committees  "  for 

offhand  punishment  of  crime. 

Gold  mining  was  not  all  success.  Probably  every  dollar  of 
placer  gold  ever  found  in  California  cost  on  the  average  at 
least  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  human  toil,  besides  the  waste 
of  human  life.  After  1853  the  yield  of  exposed  placer  gold 
declined,  and  mining  in  California  gradually  became  a  regular 
industry  backed  up  by  capital.  Large  streams  were  turned 
out  of  their  beds  in  order  to  find  the  placer  gold  at  the  bottom 
of  their  courses ;  then  the  gold  was  traced  back  to  the  quartz 
ledges,  and  stamp  mills  were  set  up. 

One  object  of  the  annexation  of  California  was  to  secure 
816.  Trade  ports  for  direct  trade  with  the  Pacific  islands,  China, 
^^  *  *"  and  Japan.  The  halfway  station  of  the  Sandwich  or 
(1844-1864)  Hawaiian   Islands  had  for   twenty  years   been   imder 
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the  influence  of  AtDericaa  missionaries,  and  the  native  dynastv 
leoogiiized  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  greater 
tliau  those  of  any  other  power.  Chinese  trade,  however,  was 
very  much  hampered  by  restrictions  in  Chinese  ports.  In 
1844  Caleb  Gushing,  sent  out  by  the  Unite<l  States,  was  able 
to  secure  a  very  desirable  cotnniprcial  treaty  by  which  five 
Chinese  "treaty  ports  "were  designated  for  American  trade; 
American  consuls  were  allowed  to  hold  courts  for  cases  in- 
volving their  countrymen;  and  American  merchants  and  other 
people  got  the  right  to  buy  pieces  of  ground  for  their  own 
orciipani^y,  "and  also  for  hospitals,  churches,  and  cpnieteries.'' 


I'BKitv  IN  Japak,  lUU.    (From  tetry's  Narmlivf.) 

Japan  refused  to  admit  any  traders  or  foreign  merchantmen 
on  any  terms,  till  the  United  States  sent  Commodore  Matthew 
C  Perry  to  open  up  relations.  He  entered  ports  where  no 
European  vessel  had  ever  been  seen ;  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
In  the  shell  of  the  old  empire;  and  he  secured  a  favorable 
eommeroial  treaty  in  1854. 

The  principal  issue  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848  was 
Hie  future  of  New  Mexico  and  Califoniia.  The  Whigs  nomi- 
nated General   Zaehary  Taylor.    Van   Uuren's   friends  soon 
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after  1844  frti-med  what  was  called  the  "Barnburner"  faction 

uf  TJeraocrata  in  New  York;  and  wlieii  the  Democratic  eon- 

ai7.  CriBiB    vention  of  May,  1848,  refused  their  delegates  full  recog- 

on  territo-      ujtion,  and  then  nominated  for  President  a  "  dough-face," 

(1846-1849)  "'■  northern   proslavery   man,  Tjewis  Cass  of  Michigan, 

on   n  noncommittal  platfoi-m,  the  Barnburners  liotted.     They 

combined   with    the    Free-soilers    (who   included   the   former 

Liberty  men)  in  nominating  Van  liuren  for  President,  on  the 

platform  of  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free 

Men."     This  combination   polled   nearly  300,000   votes  and 

threw  New  Yorli  over  fi-om  the  Democratic  to  the  Whig  side, 

thus  allowing  Zacharj  Taylor,  a  slaveholder,  to  be  elected  by 

163  electoral  votes  to  l'J7  for  Caas. 

From  1846  to  IS49  several  different  propositions  were  made 
for  settling  the  question  whether  slavery  was  to  be  legal  in 
California  and  New  Mexico;  (1)  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  ex- 
cluding slavery  by  act  of  Congress;  (2)  establiahiaent  of 
slavery  by  act  of  Congress;  (3)  continuation  of  the  36°  30' 
compromise  line  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific ;  (4)  "  popular 
''  ^"  '  Bovereignby,"  which  was  a  suggestion  by  Cass  that  the  ques- 
tion be  left  to  the  people  of  the  respective  territories;  (6)  "ex- 
ecutive regulations,"  through  the  Walker  Bill,  which  would 
have  giveu  to  the  President  authority  to  form  a  government 
None  of  the  five  propositions  could  get  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  the  only  action  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion was  an  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Oregon  (August  14, 
1848)  with  a  prohibition  of  slavery. 

As  soon  as  Taylor  became  President  (March  4,  1849),  he 

used  his  influence  and  authority  to  bring  about  a  state  consti- 

3IB.  B1»T-     tutional  convention  in  California.     That  convention  drew 

'^J"'*'       up  a  state  constitution  (September,  1849)  which  definitely 

<1B49-1BS0}  prevented  either  a  compromise  line  or  local  slavery  on 

the  Pacific  coast;  for  it  declared  that  California  extended  all 

the  way  along  the  coast  from  Mexico  to  Oregon,  and  it  abso- 
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lutely  forbade  slavery.  Free  miners,  working  with  their  own 
hands,  would  not  permit  slavehdldprs  to  i-ume  mit  wit.Ij  tiipir 
slaves  and  compete  in  the 
placers.  A  state  government 
was  immediately  organized  with- 
out waitiny  for  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  air  was  full  of  slavery 
questions.  Antislavery  men  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for 
some  action  which  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  domestic  slave 
trade  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol ;  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  introduced  a  bill  {Jan- 
uary, 1849)  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  The  fugi- 
tive slave  act  of  1793  had 
never  worked  well,  and  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Couri;  (Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania,  1842) 
took  away  much  of  its  force.  Besides,  there  was  a  regular 
system  for  aiding  fugitives  to  escape,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Underground  Railroad,"  in  which  more  than  3000  peo- 
ple are  known  to  have  taken  part;  and  through  which,  from 
1830  to  1860,  upward  of  60,000  slaves  escaped.  Fugitives 
were  kept  in  the  houses  of  abolitionists,  forv^arded  from  place 
to  place  at  night,  or  hidden  in  out-of-the-way  places;  and  if 
the  pursuers  came,  were  finally  shipped  across  the  Lakes  to 
free  Canada.  The  South  demanded  that  a  more  effective  fugi- 
tive slave  law  be  provided,  and  bills  for  that  purpose  were 
introduced. 

Behind  all  these  questions  was  the  larger  issue  of  the  rela- 
tive power  of  free  and  slave  states.     Up  to  1849  the  principle 
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of  balancing  states  continued;  Arkansas  (slave)  was  admitted 
in  1836,  and  Michigan  (free)  in  1837,  Florida  and  Texas 
(slave)  in  1845,  and  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  (free)  in  ISIO  and 
1848.  To  admit  California  as  a  free  state  meant  permanent 
superiority  of  the  North  in  the  Senate,  for  there  waa  nowhere 
a  southern  territory  ready  to  enter  the  Union. 

To  settle  all  these  complicated  questions  once  for  all,  Henry 

Clay,  "The  Great  Pacilicator,"  came  forwai'd  in  January,  1850, 

_,_   _  with  a  compromise  measure  which  he  urged  with  all  his 

prDnuse  de-  energies,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect  seven  months 

'    '  '    later.     He  declared,  "  No  earthly  power  could  induce  me 

Coni;rB«-        ^^  y„j.g  f^^  ^  specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of 

1S49-1SS0,      slavery  where  it  had  not  before  existed  " ;   but  he  be- 

*"■  ^"'  lieved  that  New  Mexico  and  California  were  already  fi-ee 

by  Mexican  law ;   and  therefore  that  the  North  might  safely 

accept  his  plan. 

The   Compromise   of  1850  was  really   made   possible    by 

Daniel  Webster,  as  leader  of   the  "  Cotton,"  or  commercial, 

Whigs  of  the   North.     In  his  famous  "  Seventh  of  March 

Speech,"  he  argued  that  the  North  had  not  done  its  duty  to 

the  South,  and  was  putting  the  Union  in  danger  by  refusing 

„    ,  a  fair  compromise.     As  for  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  he 

raries.iv.      was   sure    that  it  could   never  be  profitable  there,  and 

he  summed  up  his  principles  in  the  striking  phrase,  "  I 

would  not  take  pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature  nor 

to  reSnact  the  will  of  God." 

Perhaps  there  was  some  danger  to  the  Union :  the  Virginia 

legislature  voted  for  "determined  resistance  at  all  hazards"; 

and  a  convention  was  called   to  meet  at  Nashville   to   dis- 

Congreif       cuas   the   question   of  separation.      Robert  Toombs  of 

'  Georgia  declared  in  open  Congress,  "I  do  not  hesitate 

to  avow  ...  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  that  if 

.  .  .  you  seek  to  drive  us  from  .  .  .  California  ...  I  am  for 

disunion."      In   milder  terms  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  the  last 
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speech  of  his  life,  argued  against  a  compromise,  because  the 
only  thing  that  could  pacify  the  South  was  for  the  North  to 
stop  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  to  promise  that 
nothing  should  be  done  by  Congress  contrary  to  the  in-       Johnston, 
terests  of  slavery :  as  he  said, "  If  you,  who  represent  the      ^*irican 
stronger  portion,  can  not  agree  to  settle  ...  on  the  broad  //.  169 

principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so;  and  let  the  states  we 
both  represent  agree  to  separate." 

Northern  senators  like  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  scouted  the 
idea  that  the  Union  was  in  danger,  and  denounced  any  com- 
promise as  a  yielding  of  principle  to  empty  threats.  They 
looked  on  Webster  as  a  man  who  had  always  been  opposed  to 
slavery  but  was  now  betraying  his  own  section,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  southern  support  for  the  presidency. 

President  Taylor,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Senator 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  leader  of  the  "  Conscience 
Whigs,"   refused  to  favor  Clay's  compromise;   but  he       320.  Tht 
died  suddenly  in  July,  1850,  and  Vice-President  Millard  ^""SJ^SjJS 
Fillmore  of  New  York  became  President,  and  signed  in  (1850) 

succession  the  five  bills  into  which  the  Clay  Compromise 
had  been  divided.  (1)  By  the  first  bill  New  Mexico  was 
organized  as  a  territory  comprising  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  but  Texas  received  $10,000,000  as  indemnity  for 
accepting  her  present  limits;  the  real  issue  was  carefully 
avoided  by  providing  (a)  that  "  the  Constitution  and  all  laws 
which  are  not  locally  inapplicable"  should  apply  to  New 
Mexico;  (b)  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be 
deprived  of  his  "  life,  liberty,  or  property  except  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land " ;  (c)  that  when 
admitted  as  a  state  "  the  said  Territory  .  .  .  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  admission."  This  was  a  tacit 
permission  to  hold  slaves  while  it  remained  a  territory. 
(2)  The  next  bill  admitted  California  as  a  free  state.    (3)  The 
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Utah  Bill,  with  provisions  like  those  of  the  New  Mexico  Bill, 
organized  a  territory  north  of  New  Mexico,  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  free.  (4)  A  new  fugitive  slave  act  provided  for 
a  system  of  United  States  Commissioners  to  try  cases  in  a 
"  summary  manner."  (5)  Another  act  prohibited  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Among  the  new  senators  in  1849  was  William  H.  Seward  of 
New  York,  who  at  once  came  forward  as  a  leading  antislavery 
man  in  Congress.     Born  in  1801,  Seward  went  to  Union 

OQi      Saw* 

College  and  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  in  a  slaveholding  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

family  in  the  South.    He  went  into  politics  in  New  York     liigter  law 

(1840-1860) 
state  and  was  twice  Whig  governor  of  New  York  (1839- 

1843).  His  intimate  friend  and  political  manager  was  Thur- 
low  Weed,  one  of  the  most  adroit,  long-headed,  and  unscru- 
pulous politicians  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  the  debate  of  1850  Seward  was  the  recognized  spokesman 
of  the  antislavery  opponents  of  the  compromise.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  compromises  settled  nothing,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  provide  for  questions  before  they  came  up. 
In  his  speech  Seward  let  fall  a  phrase  which  stamped  him  in 
the  minds  of  the  South  as  an  implacable  enemy :  "  The  Con- 
stitution  devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  de-  contempora» 
fense,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  ^^'»  ^^'  ^ 
law  than  the  Constitution,  which  regulates  OTir  authority 
over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purpose." 
What  he  meant  to  say  was  that  the  law  of  God  agreed  with 
the  Constitution;  what  he  was  understood  to  say  was  that 
the  higher  law  nullified  the  Constitution,  which  undoubtedly 
recognized  slavery  as  existing  in  some  states  and  territories. 

Balked  of  the  expected  slaveholding  state  in  California,  the 
extreme  southerners   now  turned  to  Cuba,   so  rich,  so        322.  At- 
near  to  the  United  States,  so  abounding  in  slaves.    Polk      **°*^f!Ji2!? 
had  even  offered  a  hundred  million   dollars  for  the  is-  (1849-1851) 
land  in  1848.     Several  expeditions  of  "filibusters,"  that  is, 
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of  volunteer  adventurers,  were  fitted  out  in  New  Orleans ;  and 
one  of  them,  under  one  Lopez,  landed  in  Cuba  (August,  1851) 
with  nearly  600  men.  The  expedition  was  captured  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  Lopez  with  about  fifty  of  his  followers  was  executed. 
On  hearing  the  news,  the  populace  of  New  Orleans  attacked 
the  Spanish  consulate.  President  Fillmore,  while  strongly  cen- 
suring the  expedition,  did  what  he  could  to  save  the  remaining 
prisoners,  and  a  proper  apology  was  made  to  Spain  for  the 
New  Orleans  incident. 

The  radical  autislavery  people  showed  their  discontent  with 
the  compromise  by  violent  resistance  to  the  fugitive  slave  law, 

.^.  ^ ,      of  which  several  instances  should  be   mentioned.      In 

888.  Tngi- 

Uve  slave  February,  1851,  an  undoubted  fugitive  named  Shadrach 
0861-1858)  ^^®  arrested  in  Boston  and  brought  before  the  United 
„  States  Commissioner.     An  eyewitness  said,  "We  heard  a 

Source  shout  from  the  courthouse  continued  into  a  yell  of  tri- 

^^  *  umph,  and  in  an  instant  after  down  the  steps  came  two 

huge  negroes  bearing  the  prisoner  between  them  with  his 
clothes  half  torn  off,  .  . .  and  they  went  off  toward  Cambridge, 
like  a  black  squall,  the  crowd  driving  along  with  them  and 
cheering  as  they  went."  In  September,  1851,  a  man  named 
Gorsuch,  who  had  pursued  runaways  to  Christiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  killed  by  his  own  slaves.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  frighten  the  abolitionists  by  trying  for  treason  a  Quaker 
named  Castner  Han  way,  who  was  present  and  refused  to  aid 
Gorsuch.  The  prosecution,  however,  broke  down,  and  the 
slayers  of  Gorsuch  were  not  found.  In  1854,  while  a  fugitive 
named  Burns  was  confined  in  the  United  States  courthouse  in 
Boston,  a  mob  of  abolitionists,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  him, 
broke  in  the  door  and  killed  one  of  the  deputy  marshals. 

The  breakdown  of  prosecutions  against  the  rescuers,  in  these 
and  other  like  instances,  showed  that  northern  public  senti- 
ment was  so  strong  against  slavery  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  appeal  to  the  fugitive  slave  law.     The  spectacle  of  a 
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hunted  fugitive,  sent  back  to  lifelong  captivity  for  no  crime 
esoept  that  of  being  a  black  slave,  brought  home  Uie  conditions 
of  slavery  to  thousands  of  northern 
people. 

The  lioatility  to  slavery  was 
voiced  by  tlie  legislaturea  of  most 
of  the  northern  states  in  the  SS4.  Vk- 
« Personal  Liberty  Bills."  ^^ 
Under  the  fugitive  slave  laws  <1840-1B41) 
of  1793  and  1850,  a  free  negro  who 
was  suspected  of  being  a  fugitive 
could  be  arrested  and  his  status 
determined  without  any  oppor- 
-  tunity  for  the  cross-examination 
of  witnesses;  and  in  several  in- 
stances free  men  were  thus  kid- 
naped and  sent  into  slavery.  To 
meet  this  danger,  about  1840  tlie  northern  states  began  to  pass 
acta  to  compel  a  jury  trial  for  alleged  fugitives,  and  to  forbid 
their  officials  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  against  such 
persons.  So  far  the  states  were  acting  within  their  rights;  but 
after  the  Aet  of  IS-TO,  new  statutes  were  passed  in  all  the  north- 
em  states  except  two,  interfering  in  various  ways  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  national  fugitive  slave  statute  and  Constitution.  All 
these  acta  showed  that  the  free  states.  Constitution  or  no  Con- 
stitution, would  not  recognize  any  responsibility  for  slavery. 

In  this  time  of  storm  and  stress,  the  person  who  perhaps 
did  most  to  affect  the  history  of  the  country  was  Harriet    gjg  ijnoie 
Beecher  Stowe,  through  her  story   Uncle   Tom's   Cabin,   Tom'i OablB 
published  first  as  a  serial  in  1851,  and  afterward  in  many  '       ' 

editions  in  book  fonn.  The  book  was  not  primarily  intended 
to  be  a  political  weapon;  but  it  expressed  a  bitter  sense  of 
injustice  at  the  system  of  man  owning  man,  and  it  made  the 
whole  world  see  the  human  side  of  negro  character,  the  kln- 
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ship  of  men  of  eveiy  race.    It  was  the  only  antislaveiy  book 
widely  read  and  discussed  in  the  South. 

How  far  Unde  Tom^s  Cabin  is  a  truthful  picture  of  slavery 
has  been  much  disputed.  Mrs.  Stowe  had  indeed  seen  some- 
thing of  slave  life  in  Kentucky ;  and  some  of  the  incidents,  such 
as  Eliza's  escape  on  the  ice,  were  actual  events.  The  purpose 
of  the  book  was  to  call  attention  to  the  inevitable  cruelty  of 
human  bondage  and  its  degrading  effect  on  the  master,  and 
to  that  end  the  author  made  use  of  harrowing  scenes,  all  of 
which  were  possible  under  slavery,  and  many  of  which  could 
be  paralleled  by  extracts  from  the  southern  newspapers  of 
the  time. 

Unde  Tom's  Cabin  recalled  men  to  the  real  question  of 
the  day,  away  from  artificial  politics.  No  serious  issue  existed 
afifi  p  «^  between  the  two  political  parties :  the  Whigs  no  longer 
oal  break-  wanted  a  bank,  or  national  internal  improvements,  or  a 
*^  ^  '  protective  tariff ;  but  there  was  a  strong  and  fierce  divi- 
sion of  opinion  inside  each  party  on  the  slavery  question. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  political  campaign  of  1852  both  Whigs 
and  Democrats  insisted  that  the  compromise  was  a  "  finality," 
and  that  the  antislavery  people  were  making  all  the  trouble 
because  they  would  keep  on  discussing  it.  The  Whigs  nomi- 
nated Winfield  Scott  of  Virginia,  a  good  soldier,  but  a  weak 
candidate.  For  the  Democratic  nomination  there  was  a  fierce 
competition  between  Cass,  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Buchanan  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Marcy  of  New  York ;  but  the  place  went  to 
an  inconspicuous  man,  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  been  for  two  terms  a  member  of  Congress,  and  for 
one  term  a  senator,  and  had  served  creditably  in  the  Mexican 
War.  The  former  Free-soil  party  reorganized  as  the  Free 
Democracy.  Pierce  received  254  electoral  votes  to  42  for 
Scott.  Though  the  Whigs  polled  nearly  1,400,000  popular 
votes  against  1,600,000  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  155,000 
for  the  Free  Democrats,  they  carried  only  four  states. 
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The  five  years  from  1848  to  1853  were  full  of  excitement 
and  danger.    At  the  beginning  of  the  period  Congress  had  to 
face  three  hotly  disputed  questions :  (1)  the  boundaries      327.  Sum- 
of  Texas;  (2)  the  future  of  New  Mexico;  (3)  the  future  ^^^ 

of  California.  The  South  insisted  that  the  recently  annexed 
territory  should  be  divided  by  the  compromise  -line  of  36°  30' 
extended  to  the  Pacific;  the  North  insisted  that  both  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  should  remain  free.  At  the  same 
time  the  questions  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
of  fugitive  slaves,  came  in  to  confuse  the  issue. 

After  four  years  of  exhausting  discussion,  all  these  issues 
were  apparently  adjusted  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  The 
people  of  California  secured  a  free-state  government,  and  Con- 
gress cut  down  the  Texan  territorial  claim ;  a  new  and  more 
severe  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed;  and  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  prohibited.  New  Mexico  was 
divided  into  the  two  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  in 
each  of  which  slaveholders  were  allowed  to  settle  with  their 
slaves  if  they  chose,  the  expectation  being  that  New  Mexico 
would  become  a  slave  state. 

Yet  as  soon  as  the  compromise  had  been  passed,  four  new 
issues  arose  out  of  slavery :  (1)  the  annexation  of  Cuba ;  (2) 
the  nullification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  by  violence  and  by 
"  personal  liberty  laws " ;  (3)  the  revival  of  the  abolition 
spirit  under  the  stimulus  of  Uiicle  ToirCs  Cabin  \  (4)  the 
defeat  of  the  Whigs,  which  showed  that  slavery  had  caused 
fatal  internal  divisions  in  that  party  as  a  national  organization. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  did  the  Free-soilers  object  to  Lewis  Cass  ?    (2)  Why   SuffgeftlTe 
did  Taylor   wish    to   form  a  state   government   in   California?   ^^"^^ 
(8)  Why  did  Clay  think  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  New  Mexico  ? 
(4)  What  was  the  need  of  a  new  fugitive  slave  act  in  1860? 
(6)  Was  Daniel  Webster's  Seventh  of  March  Speech  a  bid  for 
the  presidency  ?    (6)  What  did  Calhoun  think  would  save*  the 
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Union  ?    (7)  Why  did  not  Taylor  favor  the  Compromise  of  1850  f 

(8)  Why  was  Franklin  Pierce  nominated  for  the  presidency? 

(9)  A  brief  account  of  the  Whig  party. 

(10)  At  the  silver  mines  in  California.  (11)  Hydraulic  mining  in 
California.  (12)  The  Walker  Bill  of  1849.  (13)  Caleb  Cushing 
in  China.  (14)  The  Underground  Railroad.  (15)  Robert  Toombs's 
opinions  on  slavery.  (16)  Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
(17)  The  Barnburners  in  New  York.  (18)  The  Buffalo  Free-soil 
convention.  (19)  Commodore  Perry  in  Japan.  (20)  The  Cali- 
fornia constitutional  convention,  1849.  (21)  William  H.  Seward's 
opinions  on  slavery.  (22)  The  New  Orleans  riot  of  1851.  (23)  The 
Shadrach  fugitive  slave  case.  (24)  The  Gorsuch  fugitive  slave  case.' 
(25)  Examples  of  personal  liberty  bills.  (26)  Contemporary 
opinions  of  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin.     (27)  Return  of  Anthony  Bums. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FORESHADOWING  OF  CIVIL  WAR   (1853-1869) 

Slavery  was  primarily  a  matter  for  state  legislation,  like 
the  question  of  title  to  land;  but  it  became  a  national  ques- 
tion because  the  federal  government  had  to  take  cog-      ^gs  Poli- 
nizance  of  slavery  in  four  ways :  —  tics  and 

(1)  Congress  had  power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of         "  ^▼•'y 
Columbia  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     The  question  of  slavery  in 

the  district,  which  came  up  about  1827,  was  pressed  by  the 
abolition  politicians  after  1835,  and  accented  by  the  discussion 
in  1850,  as  to  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  district. 

(2)  Congress  had  complete  power  over  the  foreign  and  inter- 
state slave  trade:  the  foreign  slave  trade  was  prohibited  by 
acts  of  1807  and  later  amendments,  but  a  movement  began  in 
the  far  South  in  1859-1860  to  reopen  the  African  slave  trade ; 
the  domestic  trade  was  never  restricted,  except  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(3)  Congress  had  power  over  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  exercised  it  by  the  two  acts  of  1793  and  1850. 

(4  )  Congress  had  power  to  regulate  the  territories,  and  exer- 
cised it  by  four  successive  acts  prohibiting  slavery  in  definite 
areas :  (a)  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  Northwest  Territory, 
reaffirmed  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  1789;  (b)  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  covering  the  Louisiana  cession  north 
of  36**  30' ;  (c)  the  Texas  resolution  of  1845,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  any  states  which  might  be  created  out  of  any  part  of  Texas 
north  of  36®  30' ;  (d)  the  Oregon  Act  of  1848,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  that  territory.  In  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  by.  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  Congress  evaded  its  responsibility,  leaving 
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the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  people  who  might  be  on  the 
ground  when  the  time  came  to  organize  states.  It  was  dear 
that  any  future  annexation  of  territory  would  lead  to  a  fierce 
contest  to  decide  which  sectiou  should  oontrcd  it. 

Nevertheless,   in   his   inaugural  address  QIarcb  A,  1853), 

President  Pierce  hinted  that   he  favored  the  annexatioa  of 

SS9.  At-        Cuba.     His  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Maicj,  and 

MX  Cvte^"^  his  Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  disagreed  oq  that 

(1M4)  question ;  and  Pierce  vacillated,  according  as  one  or  the 

other  of  these  two  men  had  influence  over  him.    As  rainisler 

to  Spain  he  appointed  Pierre  Soide,  of  Louisiana,  an  ardent 

"fire  eater,"  as  extreme  advocates  of  slavery  were  called^  and 

an  annexationist,  who  l)ent  all  his  energies  to  acquire  Cuba. 

When  the  steamer  Black  Warrior  was  seized  in  Havana  fat 

a  technical  violation  of  the  customs  regulations  (March,  1854), 

the  President  threatened  war. 

While  this  question  was  }>ending,  Soul^,  Buchanan,  minister 
to  England,  and  Mason,  minister  to  France,  were  ordered  to 
confer  in  Belgium,  and  they  drew  up  the  "  Ostend  Manifesto" 
(Ortol^r  18,  18o4;,  which  is  an  open  and  unblushing  avowal 
of  the  dr^ctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and  that  Cuba  must  be 
annexed  in  order  to  protect  slavery.  This  remarkable  docu- 
ment says  that  if  Spain  refuses  to  sell  Cuba  for  a  fair  price, 
"then  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  wresting  it  from  Spain  if  we  possess  the  power"  lest 
"  we  \Hivm\t  Cuba  to  be  Africanized."  Marcy's  influence  at 
last  prevailed,  and  the  United  States  accepted  a  settlement 
of  the  Black  Wan-ior  difficulty  (February,  1855),  so  that  no 
excuse  for  war  remained. 

Perhaj)8  the  main  reason  for  holding  back  from  Cuba  was 

••A  m^  the  storm  that  burst  on  the  administration  because  of  its 
880.  8te- 

plMii  A.  acjtion  on  the  Nebraska  question.  After  1820  the  region 
2I?5?J*'  west  of  the  Missouri  River  remained  without  a  territorial 
wwtamer      government,  for  it  had  no  white  populatiou  till  the  over- 
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laud  travel  to  California  hpgan  in  1849.  Senator  Stephen 
A.  I>onglas  of  Illinois,  cliainnan  of  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories, introduced  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska 
Territory  (January  4,  1854),  accompanied  with  a  long  argument 
to  show  that  slavery  would  be  legal  there,  because  tlie  Cora- 
protniae  of  ISliO,  applying  to  that  region,  had  been  set  aside 
by  the  Compromise  of  IR-W.  After  various  twists  and  tnrna 
Douglas  incorporated  into  his  bill  the  clear  statement  that 
the  clause  of  the  Missouri  Act  of  1820,  which  forbade  slavery  in 
certain  territory,  "is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void," 
To  support  thia  disturbing  principle,  Donglas  reinvented  the 
doctrine  of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  or  "  squatter  sovereignty," 
namely,  that  the  people  of  a  territory  had  the  same  right  to 
legislate  on  local  affairs,  including  slavery,  as  the  people  of 
the  states. 

art's  aweb.  hist.  — 23 
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In  this  controversy  Douglas  represented  a  strong  iDfluence 
which  eastern  men  did  not  understaud.  Bom  in  Vermont  in 
1813,  be  eurly  went  to  lUiuoia,  where  he  held  various  state 
offices,  including  (hat  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1847 
he  was  sent  from  Illinois  to  the  Senate,  and  there  represeuted 
those  crude,  boisterous,  but  determined  political  forces  which 
had  earlier  made  Ja<;ksou  President.  He  came  froiu  a  constitu- 
ency which  was  aocus- 
tomed  to  care  for  itself, 
and  which  therefore 
thought  it  as  leason- 
able  that  the  people  of 
aterritory  shoidd  settle 
the  question  of  slavery 
as  that  they  should 
settle  the  question  of 
schools.  Later  in  life 
he  made  the  significant 
admission  that  lie  "  did 
not  care  whether  slav- 
ery was  voted  down  or 
voted  up" ;  but  he  was 
intensely  ambitious, 
.   „  and  there  is  no  doubt 

that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  next  presidential  election,  and  ho[Ted  to  convince  the 
southern  Democrats  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  safe  and 
powerful. 

Of  all  American  public  men.  Douglas  was  the  fiercest  debater. 
Though  a  short  man,  he  had  a  big  voice  which  poured  forth 
anything  that  came  into  his  mind,  esjwciially  a  coarse  and 
effective  personal  abuse  of  those  who  opposed  him.  He  was 
quick,  forcible,  and  undaunted,  and  never  much  concerned 
himself  about  accuracy  or  oonaistency.     His  main  defect  wu 
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that  be  could  not  understand  or  measure  the  moral  opposition 
to  slavery. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  infuriated  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
people,  for  no  public  man  had  suggested  in  the  discussion  of 
1860  that  the  compromise  then  passed  applied  anywhere      881.  Kan- 
outside  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  or  that  the  Act  of    braskaBill 
1820  ceased  to  apply  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase.    The  (1854) 

protest  was  expressed  in  a  paper  called  the  Appeal  of  the  In- 
dependent Democrats  (January  16,  1854),  drawn  up  by  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  abolition  senator  from  Ohio,  which  declared  the  bill 
to  be  "part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to  exclude  from 
a  vast  unoccupied  region  immigrants  from  the  old  world  and 
free  laborers  from  our  own  states." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  new  territory  was  divided 
into  two  territoriejs,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  showing  a  plain 
expectation  that  Kansas,  which  lay  immediately  west  of  Mis- 
souriy  would  become  a  slaveholding  community  to  balance 
California.  In  spite  of  the  bitterest  opposition,  ably  led  by 
Chase,  Douglas  got  37  votes  in  the  Senate  against  14,  and  then 
forced  the  bill  through  the  House  by  108  to  100,  and  arranged 
with  Pierce,  who  signed  the  bill.  May  30,  1854.  Perhaps 
Douglas  began  to  see  his  error  when,  on  the  test  vote  on  the 
Nebraska  Bill  in  the  House,  half  the  northern  Democrats  re- 
fused to  go  with  him ;  and  when  in  the  congressional  election 
in  the  fall  of  1854,  most  of  the  other  half  lost  their  seats. 

The   inevitable   effect   of    the   Kansas-Nebraska   Act   was 
quickly  revealed  when  hundreds  of  Missourians  crossed  over 
into  Kansas  and  entered   up   land    for   farms,   which      832.  Oiyil 
most  of  them  did  not  mean  to  occupy.     The  challenge         Kansas 
was    accepted    by    several    emigrant    aid    companies,  (1864-1866) 
founded  in  New  England,  which  within  about  three  years  sent 
out  six  thousand  free-state  men,  as  permanent  settlers,  many 
of  them  armed  with  a  new  weapon  of  precision,  the  Sharp's 
rifle.     The  purpose  of  the  Missourian  neighbors  (commonly 
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called  '<  Border  Ruffians  ")  was  shown  in  the  election  of  March, 
1855,  for  members  of  the  iirst  territorial  legisliiture;  2905 
legal  voters  somehow  were  credited  with  6307  votes.  Hundreds 
of  armed  Missourians  came  over  into  Kansas  to  set  up  or  drive 
away  election  officers  at  their  will,  and  thus  elected  a  large 
majority  of  the  legislature.  It  met  (July,  1855)  and  passed 
a  code  of  laws  which  established  slavery,  and  maile  it  a  crime 
even  to  assert  that  "  persons  had  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
in  this  territory." 

To  protect  themselves  against  this  minority  rule,  the  anti- 
slavery  |)eople  framed  a  state  constitution  at  Toi)eka  (Novem- 
ber, 1855)  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  government.  The  rival 
settlers  and  neighbors  in  the  spring  of  1856  came  to  civil 
war  in  which  alxmt  two  hundred  lives  were  sacrificed  and  the 
free-state  town  of  Lawrence  was  sacked.  Among  the  most 
reckless  of  the  free-state  i>eople  was  a  man  named  John  Brown, 
who  turned  out  whenever  there  was  a  fight ;  and  in  May,  1856, 
he  directed  his  men  to  seizes  and  kill  some  proslavery  neighbors 
at  Osawatomie.  President  Pierce  could  not  keep  order,  but 
under  his  dinu^tion  the  antislavery  Topeka  legislature  was 
dispers(*(l  by   United  States  troops,  July  4,  1856. 

Both  the  Whig  party  and  thel)euiocratic  were  rent  in  twain 
by  the  Kansas- Xebraska  Hill,  and  a  great  political  upheaval 
888.  Hew      eame   in    1851.       An    attenii)t    was    made    to    form   an 
dS^    ^*^    Anieri#iin   Party  on  tlu^  prineii)les  of   dislike  of  Catho- 
(1864-1866)   lies   and   distrust   of  foreigners.      It   was  backed  by  a 
powerful    s(H?ret   stxMety,    the   '*  Supreme    Order   of    the   Star- 
Spangled    Manner  " ;    the    uuimlK»rs    of   which,   because   they 
always  rej)lied  to  any  cjuestion  about  tlujir  society,   **  I  know 
nothing   about   it,''  were  commonly  called  "Know-nothings." 
The  Know-nothings    s(»cun*d  the  state  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  extended  even  into  the  southern  states,  and  they 
scHm  claim(»d  mon^  than  a  million  votes,  but  broke  into  factions 
over  the  slavery  (juestion  in  1856. 
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A  stronger  political  combination  was  found  in  a  union  of 
the  Free  Democrats  with  "anti-Nebraska"  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. To  this  new  party  in  various  conventions  the  name 
"Republican"  was  given,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  at  Jackson, 
Michigan,  in  July,  1854.  By  all  sorts  of  fusions  and  coalitions 
of  Know-nothings,  Republicans,  Whigs,  and  Democrats,  the 
Anti-Nebraska  people  carried  fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  states  in 
1854,  and  elected  eleven  senators  and  a  small  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  1856  the  Republicans,  called  by  their  opponents  "  Black 
Republicans,"  girded  themselves  up  for  the  presidential 
election.  Instead  of  nominating  Seward,  their  ablest  man, 
they  put  up  John  C.  Fremont,  who  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  conquered  California.  To  the  grief  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  the  Democrats  passed  him  over  precisely  because  he 
had  roused  such  opposition  by  helping  the  South  in  his  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill;  they  nominated  for  the  presidency  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  incident  of  the  presidential  year  was  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  entitled  ^'The 
Crime  against  Kansas,"  which  in  coarse  and  violent  language 
assailed  Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina.  Preston  Brooks, 
representative  from  South  Carolina  and  a  kinsman  of  Butler, 
assaulted  Sumner  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  beat  him  insen- 
sible. Brooks  was  censured  by  the  House,  resigned,  and  was 
triumphantly  reelected  by  his  constituents ;  but  his  brutal  vio- 
lence seemed  to  the  North  an  evidence'of  a  purpose  to  silence 
antislavery  men  in  Congress. 

In  the  election  of  1856  Buchanan  got  174  electoral  votes  to 
114  for  Fremont;  and  the  Republicans  failed  to  secure  the 
House  for  1857-1859.  Yet  Fremont  had  1,300,000  votes 
against  1,800,000  for  Buchanan;  and  carried  every  northern 
state  except  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Ex-President  Fillmore,  candidate  of  the  Know-nothings  and 


the  remnant  of  the  Whigs,  had  876,000  votes,  but  carried  only 
one  state,  Maryland. 

Since  neither  Congress  nor  the  squatters  proved  capable  of 
settling  the  question  o£  territorial  slavery,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  tried  its  hand,  in  tlie  case  of  Dred  934.  Dnd 
Scott  VK.  Sandford.  Dred  Scott,  tlie  slave  of  a  Dr.  Emer-  ""^^1^ 
son,  was  taken  by  his  owner  in  1834  to  Kock  Island,  Illi-  ilM7) 

nois  (within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory),  in 
1836  to  Fort  Snelllng  (in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  north  of  Mis- 
souri), and  then  brought  back  to  Missouri  (a  slave  state). 
Some  years  afterward  Dred  Scott  sued  for  his  freedom,  on 
the  plea  that  his  master  had  taken  him  to  free  regions. 

After  four  preliminary  suits,  the  case  was  finally  decided  by 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  In  March,  1857,  eight  judges  out  of 
nine  drawing  up  separate  opinions.  Six  Judges  united  in  the 
decree  of  the  court  to  the  effect  that  t!ie  Missouri  Act  of  1820 
was  unconstitutional  from  the  first,  because  Congress  had  no 
power  to  regulate  slavery  in  the  territories.  So  far  the  court 
went  along  with  Douglas;  then  four  judges,  and  perhaps  a 
fifth,  turned  squarely  against  Douglas's  docti'ine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  by  holding  that  nobody  could  jirohibit  slavery  in  a 

territory,  hpp^^iiijg  t.bn  ri.;]if,»F  pnqujl-t.y  jp  a. -llat'n  wnn  fliqtinctly 

affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  ^  That  is,  the  court,  so  far_as  it 
could,  hold  slavery  to  be  a  national  institution,  flie  normal 
thing  in  every  territory,  and  hpynnd  th*;  ]P3i»>>  »f  ""ypnwftr  * 

The  Chief  Justice  also  laid  down  the  doctrine,  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  court  appeared  to  concur,  that  free  negroes 
Gould  not  become  eitinens  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
had  never  been  included  in  the  political  community,  and 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  they  "  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  This 
and  all  the  other  proslavery  opinions  were  bitterly  contested 
by  Justices  McLean  of  Ohio  and  Curtis  of  Massachusetts,  who 
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further  iuaisted  that  technicaily  there  waa  no  ground  for 
decision  whatever.  Dred  Scott  waa  left  a  slave,  but  was  iiQ- 
mediatfly  uiaouinitted  by  his  luaster;  aiad  the  decision  waa 
so  forced  and  so  contrary  to  historical  facta  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  declared  that  they  were  not  bound  by  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  excitement  over  the  slavery  question, 
the  questions  which  aeemed  at  the  time  moat  vital  were  those 
ass.Qrowth  of  daily  business,  and  the  United  States  had  never  been 
mere™  ^°  proBperoiis  as  from  1845  to  1857.     California  gold  fur- 

(1S4S~ISST}  nished  a  new  export  of  s|}eeie,  and  hreadstufEs  were  in 
great  demand  abroad.  Exports  in  1856  were  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  in  1846.  To  carry  this  trade  and  that  of 
other  countries,  American  shipping  reached  the  highest  point 
in  our  history  — 3,.300,000  tons  in  18C0.  These  were  the  days 
of  the  magnificent  clipper  ahipa,  wooden  sailing  craft  of  un- 
excelled speed  and  handiness,  making  voyages  from  England 
to  Kew  York  sometimes  in  less  than  fourteen  days,  and  from 
China  to  New  York  in  about  eighty  days. 

Screw  steamers  as  yet  were  mostly  ships  of  war,  but  tlie 
ocean  paddle  steamers  grew  in  size  and  speed  till  they  could 
cross  the  ocean  in  twelve  days.  In  1847  Congress  granted  a 
subsidy  to  two  lines  of  steamers :  $850,000  a  year  to  the 
Collins  American  line,  New  York  to  Liverpool;  and  $200,000 
a  year  to  a  line  from  New  York  to  Bremen.  The  Collins 
line  was  extravagantly  managed,  lost  several  ships,  and  broke 
down  in  1858, 

Internal  communication  advanced  with  equal  strides.  The 
rmlroad  mileage  in  1840  was  under  3000;  in  1850,  9000;  in 
1860,  30,000.  Till  I8,W  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a 
through  railroad  line,  but  in  1851  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  was  finished  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  and  in 
1853  a  continuous  chain  of  separate  lines  of  railroad  reached 
Chicago  from  the  east.  In  1859  raih'oads  from  the  north 
east  reached  New  Orleans.     Railroads  now  Ijegan  to  be 
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aolidated  into  systems  by  uniting  them  end  to  end ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  ten  shoi-t  connecting  lines  from  Albany  to  BufEalo, 
in  1853,  were  united  under  the  New  York  Central. 

Beginning  with  a  grant  to  the  Illinois  Central  in  1850,  the 
United  States  aided  western  railroads  by  immense  grants  of 
public  lands.  It  was  a  natural  suggestion  that  a  road  might 
be  built  to  the  Pacific  in  the  same  way,  and  Congress  went 
so  far  as  to  send  out  several  exploring  expeditions,  especially 
one  of  1853,  which  surveyed  various  practicable  routes.  Though 
a  railroad  was  built  by  American  capital  across  the  Panama 
Istlimus  and  opened  for  business  in  1858,  the  plans  for  an 
isthmian  canal  still  hung  fire ;  the  task  was  too  great  for  pri- 
vate capital ;  and  there  was  a  violent  dispute  over  the  meaning 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  till  (1860)  Great  Britain  gave 
up  all  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  territory  near  the  Nica- 
ragua route. 

The  revenues  of  the  government  rose  so  fast  that  a  new 
tariff  was  passed  by  a  non-partisan  vote  (March  3,  1857). 
Every  member  from  Massachusetts  and  every  member  836.  Panic 
from  South  Carolina  voted  for  the  bill,  which  decreased  ®'  1®^^ 
the  existing  low  duties  of  1846  by  about  a  fifth ;  and  the  average 
rate  of  duties  was  brought  down  to  about  20  per  cent.  Before 
the  new  tariff  could  have  any  effect,  a  commercial  panic  came 
upon  the  country,  caused  principally  by  the  expenditure  of 
about  $70,000,000  on  railroads  in  ten  years.  The  panic  began 
in  August,  1857,  and  in  October  all  the  banks  in  the  country 
suspended  specie  payment;  many  railroads  failed;  and  first 
and  last  more  than  five  thousand  business  houses  broke, 
with  losses  of  more  than  $150,000,000.  The  federal  govern- 
ment saw  its  annual  revenue  reduced  from  $76,000,000  to 
$46,000,000 ;  and  it  was  obliged  to  issue  treasury  notes  for  its 
expenses.  Still  there  was  no  such  widespread  suffering  and 
no  such  check  to  business  as  after  the  panic  of  1837,  and 
by  1860  business  was  again  normal. 
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Till  the  Pacific  railroad  was  built,  much  of  the  tn 
land  to  California  went  by  wagon  roads  which  passed  through 
837  Kor-      Utah  Territory,  near  Great  Salt  Lake.     This  region  had 
mon  riain;     been  settled  by  the  Mormons,  who  were  forced  to  aban- 
don Nauvoo  in  1846.    Under  their  new  prophet,  Brigham 
Young,  they  reached  Great  Salt  Lake  the  next  year,  and  set 
lip  what  they  called  the  independent  State  of  Deseret.     Folyg- 
amy  was  announced  to  be  a  pai't  of  the  religions  and  political 
system  of  the  comnjunity,  and  to  be  based  on  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  the  Almighty.    To  their  great  disappointment,  the 
Morniona  found  themselves  in  the  United  States  by  the  Mexi- 
can cession  of   1848;   but  when   Utah  Territory  was  created 
in  1850  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  Brighau 
governor. 


k 


pie  biillt  189:1. 
The  overlarul  traffic  to  California  disturbed  the  Morm 
who  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  and  always  made  trouble  for  t 
federal  officials.  In  1857  Buchanan  apjiointed  a  new  terri- 
torial governor,  but  Brigham  Young  refnsed  to  give  up  his 
office,  called  imt.  armed  men,  and  when  1500  l.rnops  were  aent^ 
forbade  them  to  come  into  the  territory,     louring  the  follow- 
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ing  winter  the  Mormons  captured  the  supply  trains  of  the 
troops  and  tried  to  starve  them  out.  When  the  government 
proposed  to  send  out  a  large  force  the  Mormons  yielded  sul- 
lenly ;  but  they  kept  up  their  religious  organization,  like  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  it  was  more  than  thirty  years  before  the 
laws  of  Congress  against  polygamy  were  executed  among  them. 
The  danger  point  in  American  politics  was  still  in  Kansas, 
where  a  proslavery  convention  at  Lecoiiipton  prepared  a  con- 
stitution (November,  1857).     President  Buchanan  prom-        838.  le- 

ised  that  the  work  of  the  convention  should  be  submitted        **^™5i^ 

cozutita- 

to  popular  vote;  but  the  convention  provided  that  the  tlon  (1868) 
voters  might  cast  their  ballots  for  "  Constitution  with  Slav- 
ery" (i.e.  with  a  separate  article  distinctly  establishing 
slavery),  or  for  "  Constitution  with  no  Slavery,"  which  left  in 
bondage  slaves  then  in  the  territory,  and  forbade  free  negroes 
to  live  in  the  state. 

At  an  election  under  proslavery  authority,  6063  votes  were 
counted  for  "  Constitution  with  Slavery  "  and  576  for  "  Con- 
stitution with  no  Slavery."  But  the  free-state  men  now 
secured  control  of  the  legislature,  which  ordered  a  second 
election,  at  which  the  vote  was,  for  "Constitution  with  Slav- 
ery," 138;  for  "Constitution  with  no  Slavery,"  24;  against 
the  Constitution  altogether,  10,226.  A  plan  to  admit  the 
state  under  the  discredited  Lecompton  constitution,  against 
the  will  of  the  majority,  was  warmly  supported  by  Buchanan, 
but  was  frustrated  by  Douglas,  who  could  not  abjure  his  own 
doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  that  the  people  of  a  territory 
ought  to  govern  themselves.  Under  a  compromise  act  called 
the  English  Bill  (May  14,  1858),  the  Lecompton  constitution 
was  sent  back  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  a  splendid  offer 
of  public  lands  if  they  would  vote  to  accept  statehood  under  it. 
On  the  final  test  vote  the  people  of  Kansas  by  a  decisive 
majority  of  9500  rejected  the  attempt  to  make  them  a  slave 
state  against  their  will,  and  remained  a  territory  till  1861. 
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In  opposing  the  Lecompton  constitution^  Douglas  undoubt- 
edly remembered  that  his  term  in  the  Senate  was  about  to 
889.  Siseof  expire,  and  that  the  legislature  chosen  in  Illinois  in 
^^^"^       1858  would  elect  to  the  vacancy.     As  a  rival  claimant  to 
(1808-1868)   the  seat,  came  forward  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  wrote  up 
his  autobiography  as  follows :  — 

"  Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky ; 

"  Education  defective ; 

"  Profession  a  lawyer ; 

"Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War; 

"  Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office ; 

"  Four  times  a  member  of  Illinois  Legislature ; 

"  And  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress." 

Lincoln  rose  steadily  from  the  squalor  of  a  poor  white 
family  living  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  After  try- 
ing surveying  and  storekeeping,  in  which  he  made  a  flat 
failure,  he  studied  law,  went  to  the  legislature,  was  an  early 
Whig,  and  liecame  known  throughout  the  state  for  his  good 
stories,  homely  sayings,  and  honest  attention  to  the  cases  in- 
trusted to  him.  In  1841  he  had  his  first  sight  of  slaves,  and 
he  called  slavery  "a  thing  which  has,  and  continually  exer- 
cises, the  power  of  making  me  miserable."  From  1847  to 
1849  he  sat  in  Congress. 

When  the  Kansas-Nebraska  question  arose,  Lincoln  came  out 
firmly  for  the  anti-Nebraska  cause.  In  1855  he  was  all  but 
elected  Republican  senator  from  Illinois ;  in  1858  he  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Illinois  Republican  convention  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  senatorship,  and  accepted  in  a  magnificent  speech, 
of  which  the  text  was :  "  A  house  divided  against  itself  can 
not  stand.  I  believe  this  government  can  not  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free." 

He  next  took  the  lx)ld  step  of  challenging  Douglas,  the  most 
effective  stump  orator  in  the  country,  to  a  series   of  joint 
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debates.   Before  tremendous  audiences  his  eloquence  and  power 
caused  people  to  forget  his  personal  awkwardness.     Douglas 
tried  to  turn  the  question  into  a  personal  controversy,      840.   lin- 
and  he  accused  Lincoln  of  seeking  the  social  equality  of     ^  drtau 
the  negro,  to  which  Lincoln  memorably  replied:  "In  the  (1858) 

right  to  eat  the  bread  without  the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which    • 
his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man." 

The  culmination  of  the  debate  was  reached  at  Freeport. 
When  Lincoln  put  the  question  whether  the  people  of  a  terri- 
tory (i.e,  Kansas)  in  any  lawful  way  could  prohibit  slavery, 
Douglas's  reply,  commonly  called  the  "Freeport  Doctrine," 
was  that  the  people  of  a  territory  could  prevent  slavery  by 
"  unfriendly  legislation " ;  that  is,  Lincoln  compelled  him  to 
stand  by  his  squatter  sovereignty,  and  to  ignore  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  The  answer  so  far  satisfied  Douglas's  constit- 
uents that  he  secured  a  small  maionty  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture and  was  reelected  to  the  Senate ;  but  when  he  went  back 
to  Washington,  he  found  that  his  party  colleagues  were  against 
him.  Lincoln  had  practically  obliged  Douglas  to  break  with 
'  the  southern  Democrats,  who  controlled  the  party  organization. 

The  most  striking  event  of  tne  year  1859  was  the  attempt 
of  John  Brown,  already  known  in  Kansas,  to  arouse  a  slave 
insurrection.     His  plan  was  to  establish  a  camp  for  run-      ^^^  j^^ 
away  negroes  in  the  southern  mountains.      He  secured  Brown  raid 
money  and  counsel  from  some  New  England  friends, 
recruited  twenty-two  men,  and  hired  a  farm  in  the  Maryland 
mountains  near  the  town  of  Harpers  Ferry.      He  descended 
upon  that  place  October  16,  and  seized  the   United  States 
arsenaly  which  had  no  guard,  sent  out  parties,  to  capture  some 
of  the  white  planters,  and  tried  to  rouse  the  neighboring 
slaveSy  who  were  expected  to  carry  off  a  quantity  of  the  arms. 
The  next  day  the  whole  countryside  was  in  an  uproar;  the 
negroes  did  not  rise,  and  Brown  hesitated  until  too  late  to 
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escape ;  the  engine  house  in  which  lie  had  fortified  himself  w&& 
finally  taken  by  United  States  marines,  under  Colonel  Robert 
E.  Lee;  Brown  was  wounded  and  captured,  and  ten  of  his 
men  (including  a  son)  were  killed,  and  five  of  bis  asaailanta. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Viiginia  thut  this  intractable 
man  liad  a  fair  and  open  trial.  Ue  was  duly  convicted  ol 
murder  and  treason  against 
the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  met  his  death  like 
a  hero,  and  won  the  respect 
of  his  jailers  and  southern 
visitors ;  lie  never  had  the 
slightest  feeling  of  remorse 
or  guilt.  In  his  last  letter 
to  his  family  he  solemnly 
said,  "  John  Brown  writes  to 
his  children  to  abhor,  with 
undying  hatred  also,  that 
sum  of  all  villanies,  slavery." 
Moderate  northern  jteople  ex- 
pressed their  condemnation 
of  Brown's  methods,  but  could  not  help  admiring  his  heroio 
spirit;  and  John  Brown  prabaljly  did  more  than  any  othar 
man  to  convince  the  South  that  slavery  was  no  longer  aafe 
within  the  federal  Union;  for  he  showed  that'  there  wftre 
abolitionists  who  were  perfectly  witliug  to  sacrifice  their 
own  lives  to  free  other  people's  slaves. 


k 


The  six  years  from  1853  to  1859  showed  that  slavery  ms 

a  disturbing  influence  which  could  not  be  quieted  or  removed. 

US,  (Mm-     For  the  sake  of  slavery,  attempts  were  made  to  annex 

""T  Cuba,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  passed,  rival  parties 

were  allowed  to  wage  civil  war  in  Kansas,  the  Supreme  Court 

tried  to  establish  a  new  principlajn  the  tPrrituries,  and  Bo- 
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chanan  and  his  friends  attempted  to  force  a  proslavery  con- 
stitution upon  the  people  of  Kansas. 

From  1853  to  1859  the  antislavery  people  took  the  offensive 
in  politics.  Their  national  antislavery  ticket  almost  won  the 
election  of  1856 ;  they  attacked  Douglas  through  a  new  cham- 
pion, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  compelled  him  in  1858  to  break 
with  many  of  his  party  associates.  Then  a  few  of  the  most 
extreme  abolitionists  tried  to  show  how  vulnerable  slavery 
was  by  encouraging  the  John  Brown  raid. 

After  six  years  of  struggle  nothing  was  decided :  Cuba  was 
not  annexed ;  Kansas  was  not  a  slave  state ;  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  was  openly  defied  by  the  Republicans.  The  only 
thing  clear  was  that  this  tierce  controversy  was  driving  the 
two  sections  further  and  further  apart,  that  they  distrusted 
each  other  more  and  more;  and  that  neither  President  nor 
Congress  nor  Supreme  Court  could  suggest  any  middle  view 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  which  would  satisfy  both  North  and 
South. 

TOPICS 

(1)  What  was  the  objection  to  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  Siinwtiira 
of  Columbia?  (2)  Why  did  President  Pierce  want  to  annex  '"^ 
Cuba  ?  (3)  Why  did  the  Mormons  go  out  to  Utah  ?  (4)  Did  the 
Compromise  of  1860  set  aside  the  Missouri  Act  of  1820  ?  (5)  The 
Know-nothing  party.  (6)  Why  was  not  Seward  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  in  1866  ?  (7)  Wliy  did  tlie  Mormons  give  way  in 
1868  ?  (8)  Evidence  that  Buclianan  promised  that  the  Lecompton 
constitution  sliould  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  (9)  Why 
did  Lincoln  compel  Douglas  to  announce  his  Freeport  Doctrine  ? 
(10)  How  did  the  Freeport  Doctrine  conflict  with  the  Dred  Scott 
decision?  (11)  Was  John  Brown  justifled  in  inciting  a  slave 
insurrection  ? 

(12)    Propositions    to    reopen   the  slave    trade  in  the  fifties.    Search 
(13)  The  Ostend  Manifesto  of  1854.     (14)   Who  first  put  forth  the   ^^^ 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  ?     (15)  Appeal  of  the  Independent 
Democrats.     (10)    Wliy  did   tlie   Kansas- Nebraska   Hill  pass  the 
Senate?     (17)  Origin  of  the  emigrant  aid  companies.     (18)  The 
Border  Ruffians.     (10)  Was  John  Brown  justified  in  killing  the 
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Shermans  and  Doyles  ?  (20)  Origin  of  the  name,  **  Republican 
Party."  (21)  Why  was  Buchanan  nominated  by  the  Democrats  m 
1856  ?  (22)  Why  was  a  new  tariff  act  passed  in  1857  ?  (23)  Had 
negroes  in  1776  **  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect"?  (24)  A  railroad  journey  in  the  fifties.  (25)  The 
Panama  railroad.  (26)  Was  the  Lecompton  constitution  in  itself 
a  bad  constitution  ?  (27)  Lincoln ^s  early  life.  (28)  Lincoln's 
early  opinions  on  slavery.  (29)  Interesting  things  in  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate.     (30)  John  Brown's  trial. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  CRISIS   (1850-1861) 

The  Republicans  had  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1859  to  1861;  and  would  have  elected 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio  to  be  Speaker,  but  that  he  had     343^  issue 
signed  a  circular  approving  a  book  called  Tlie  Impending        between 
Crisis,  which  was  written  by  a  poor  white  named  Helper,  Souih 

to  show  that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  (1*5^-1860) 
whites  in  the  South  who  owned  no  slaves;   hence  Sherman 
was  thought  radical. 

The  Senate  was  strongly  proslavery;  and  Jefferson  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  leader  of  the  extremists,  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  (February  2, 1860),  which  were  intended  to  formu- 
late the  position  of  the  South:  (1)  that  Douglas's  Freeport 
Doctrine  was  unsound ;  (2)  that  Congress  should  interfere,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  slavery,  thus  going  beyond  the  Dred 
Scott  decision ;  (3)  that  the  northern  states  should  stop  public 
agitation  by  the  abolitionists;  (4)  that  the  states  were  sov- 
ereign. In  effect,  these  resolutions,  which  passed  the  Senate 
by  35  to  21  votes,  gave  notice  that  the  election  of  a  President 
who  opposed  those  principles  might  be  made  an  excuse  for 
breaking  up  the  Union. 

The  whole  country  watched  with  anxiety  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic convention  which  met  at  Charleston  in  April,  1860. 
Douglas  had  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  but  the  south-     344.  sieo- 
emers  insisted  that  he  should  accept  a  platform  which  tionof  1860 
was  substantially  the  Davis  resolutions.     Douglas  was  willing 
to  pledge  himself  to  ''abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court";  but  he  could  not  promise  to  vote  for  forcing 
slavery  into  an  unwilling  territory.  On  tliat  small  difference 
the  convention  split;  the  delegates  of  moat  of  the  southern 
states  withdrew,  and  the  convention  adjourned  after  fifty- 
seven  ineffectual  ballots.  It  reconvened  at  Baltiiuoi'e  in  June, 
and,  after  another  split,  Douglas  was  there  nominated,  on  the 
platform  proposed  by  his  friends  at  Charleston.  The  suutLern 
bolters  met  separately  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
then  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


BLKCTION  Cai 


Many  of  the  old  southern  Whigs,  and  the  northern  Whigs 
who  had  not  become  Republieana,  united  in  what  tlipy  called 
the  Constitutional  Union  party,  and  nominated  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  brief  platform,  "  The  Constitution  of  the 
country,  tha  union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  &e 
laws." 

The  Republican  convention  met  in  Chicago  (May  16,  1860), 
in  an  immense  hall,  with  thousands  of  spectators.  It  was  gen- 
erally expecte^l  that  Seward  would  be  nominated,  for  ha  bad 
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shown  his  antislavery  spirit  by  declaring  that  slavery  caused 
an  "  irrepressible  couflict,"  and  he  had  an  enthusiastic  dele- 
gation from  New  York,  and  scores  of  other  supporters.  But 
Seward  was  thought  too  radical:  what  was  wanted  was  a 
moderate  western  man  who  could  carry  the  doubtful  states  of 
Pennsylvania  Oh  o  Indiana,  and  I  1  no  s  IV  ahan  Lmcoln 
was  the  most  ava  lable  among  s  eh  i  ei  and  on  the  third 
ballot  he  was  nominated 


The  Elkction 


The  campaign  was  fierce  and  exciting.  For  the  first  time 
«miroilitary  companies  were  organized  to  parade  and  carry 
torches.  On  election  day  (November  6),  180  Lincoln  electors 
were  chosen  against  72  for  Itreck  in  ridge,  39  for  Bell,  and  12 
(Missouri  and  a  part  of  New  Jersey)  for  Douglas.  Out  of  the 
popular  vote,  Lincoln  had  about  1,900,000  against  1,400,000  for 
DoHglas,  850,000  for  Breckinridge,  and  600,000  for  Bell.  Yet 
it  his  opponents  had  concentrated  on  any  two,  or  any  one,  of 
the  other  candidates,  tlie  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  for 
the  Bepiiblicans  had  a  majority  in  every  northern  state  except 
New  Jersey,  California,  and  Oregon. 
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During  the  campaign  of  1860  it  was  freely  predicted  that 

the   election  of  Lincoln  would  lead  to  secession.     To  most 

S45.  8eoM-    northern  men  the  threat  seemed  preposterous,  for  theelec- 

^^h  Caro-   ^^^^  ^^  Lincoln  did  not  carry  with  it  directly  the  Supreme 

Una  (1860)     Court,  or  the  Senate,  or  even  the  House  which  was  chosen 

to  sit  from  1861  to  1863.    Nevertheless,  on  the  day  after  the 

national  election,  the  South  Carolina  legislature  took   steps 

toward  calling  a  secession  convention ;  and  within  a  few  days 

the  principal  federal  officers  in  South  Carolina,  including  the 

two  United  States  senators,  resigned  their  offices.     Hardly  a 

Union  man  could  be  found  in  the  whole  state ;  not  one  was 

elected  to  the  convention. 

During  the  next  seven  weeks  Soutli  Carolina  was  in  turmoil ; 
federal  buildings  and  supplies  were  seized;  companies  of  men 
were  drilled;  eager  conferences  were  held  with  people  from 
the  neighboring  states ;  and  the  excitement  culminated  when 
the  secession  convention  assembled  at  Columbia,  adjourned 
to  Charleston,  and  on  December  20, 1800,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  South  Carolina  was  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Union.  A  member  of  the  convention 
said,  "  We  have  carried  the  body  of  this  Union  to  its  last 
resting  place,  and  now  we  will  drop  the  flag  over  its  grave." 
In  this  awful  crisis  of  secession,  the  country  hardly  had  a 
President.  Buchanan  had  long  stcxxl  on  the  same  political 
846.  Presi-    ground  as  the  radical  southerners  who  were  seceding, 

dentBu-        and  he  called  in  Jefferson  Davis  to  advise  him.     The 

ohanan's 

policy  President's    message    to   Congress,   Decenil)er   3,    1860, 

(1860-1861)  ^ra.s   a   helpless  document :    he  laid   all    the  trouble  to 

"the  incessant  and  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 

throughout  the  North  for  the  hust  quarter  of  a  century.''     As 

for    secession,    Seward  neatly   summed    uj)   the    message   as 

Nicolay         follows :    "  The   ]*resident  has  concilusively   proved  two 

Lincoln' II.    ^^^^^S^ '•  (1)  that  no  state  has  a  rij^'ht  to  secede  unless 

371  it  wishes  to ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  President's  duty  to 
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enforce  the  laws  unlpss  somebody  o])p)sea  him  A  few  days 
later  Lewis  (Jaaa  betretarj  ol  State  lesigued  bw-ause  he 
thought  the  President  was  not  doing  hia  duty 

After  aeceaaion,  the  South  Carolina  goveriuueiit  immediately 
demanded  the  aurrendtr  of  the  torts  uithiii  ita  boideid  and 
while  the  question  w^s 
pending,  Major  Andeison 
in  command  of  the  scanty 
force  in  Charleston  hai  l>or, 
moved  his  troops  (Decern 
ber  26)  from  the  exposed 
Fort  Moultrie  into  the 
strong,  isolated  Fort  Sum 
t«r.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Andersen  3  im 
mediate  superior  insisted 
that  he  should  ^  i  ve  up 
Fort  Sumter.     Jerenuh 

Black,  Secretary  of  State   and  Edwin  M    Stinton    who  had 
just  entered  the  Cabinet  dedared  that  in  that  case  they  would 
tesign.     "Youdbn  tgive  meiny  time  toaay  n  y  prajers 
said  Buchanan';  "I  always  say  my  prayers  when  required     Fori  Sum- 
to  act  upon  any   great  state   affairs."     Jn    the  end    he  ler.lta 
yielded  to  his  northern  advisers,  and  Anderson  was  left  in  Fort 
Sumter.     From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  administration, 
Buchanan  had  no  longer  any  will  or  force  of  hia  owii. 

As  bad  been  planned  beforehand,  conventions  specially  cho- 
sen for  that  purpose  by  six  other  states,  between  January  9  and 
February  1,  followed  the  example  set  by  South  Carolina.    84T.  ( 


mints,  posts,  arsenals,  forts,  public  buildings,  and  public  (1881) 

property  were  aeized,  except  Fort  Pickens,  below  Pensaeola, 
Key  West  and  the  Dry  Tortiigas  on  detached  islands,  and 
Fort  Sumter  in  the   harbor  of  Charlestou.     (1)  Mississippi 
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seceded  by  a  vote  of  84  to  15.  (2)  Florida  seceded  by  a  vote 
of  62  to  7.  (3)  In  Alabama  the  "  submissionists  "  and  "co6p- 
erationists  "  both  opposed  immediate  secession^  but  it  was  voted 
by  61  to  39.  (4)  In  Georgia  alone  was  there  a  powerful  open 
opposition,  but  it  seceded  by  a  test  vote  of  165  to  130.  (5)  Lou- 
isiana was  enriched  by  the  down-river  trade  of  the  Northwest, 
and  long  hesitated;  but  seceded  by  a  vote  of  113  to  17.  (6)  In 
Texas,  Governor  Sam  Houston  set  himself  strongly  against 
secession,  but  a  convention  was  unofficially  called,  and  the 
state  seceded  by  166  to  7. 

The  next  step  was  to  combine  the  seceded  states  into  a 
union.  In  February,  1861,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  six 
states  met  at  Montgomery,  drew  up  a  "  provisional  constitu- 
tion "  for  "The  Confederate  States  of  America,"  and  elected 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  President  of  the  new  Confeder- 
acy, and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  Vice  President. 
A  ('abinet  was  duly  appointed  by  President  Davis,  and  a  pro- 
visional Congress  was  shortly  elected  and  sat  for  a  year. 

Secession  was  defended  by  southern  conventions  and  public 

men  substantially  on  the  following  grounds :  — 

MS   South-       (^)  That   the  North  was   bent  on  making  money  for 

em  giiev-      itself,  and  was  no  longer  interested  in  the  general  welfare 

of  the  Union.    .The  charge  was  later  made  that  the  tariff 

discriminated  against  the  South  ;  but  in  the  discussions  of  1860 

the  South  made  no  complaint  of  the  existing  tariff  of  1857. 

(2)  That  the  North  misinterpreted  the  (Constitution,  and 
would  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  and  secession; 
that  the  Republicans  were  even  opposed  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  meant  to  overturn  it;  and  that  by  the  personal 
liberty  laws  the  northern  states  defied  their  constitutional 
obligations. 

(3)  That  the  North  hated  slavery,  insisted  on  discussing  it, 
and  allowed  abolition  meetings  and  newspapers  publicly  to 
speak    abusively  of  the  slaveholders;  and  that  the  northern 
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people  approved  of  John  Brown's  attempt  to  cause  a  slave 
insurrection. 

(4)  That  the  growth  of  slaveiy  was  checked,  because  the 
North  was  determined  not  to  admit  any  more  slave  states,  nor 
to  annex  any  more  slaveholding  territory,  and  was  trying  to 
draw  a  '^  cordon  of  free  states"  around  the  South,  and  thus 
slowly  to  strangle  slavery. 

(5)  That  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  an  act  of  hostility,  a 
sectional  victory,  which  meant  an  attack  on  slavery  in  the 
states. 

In  this  list  the  main  and  the  deciding  grievance  is  in  essence 
that  the  North  disliked  slavery,  wanted  to  check  it,  and 
allowed  people  to  discuss  it.  As  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia 
put  it,  "  What  is  wanted,  is  that  the  North  shall  call  slavery 
right."  It  is  also  true  that  by  the  admission  of  Minnesota  in 
1858,  Oregon  in  1859,  and  Kansas  in  1861,  the  number  of  free 
states  was  raised  to  19,  as  against  15  slaveholding  states. 

A  feeling  of  injury  and  wrath  was  also  widespread  in  the 
North,  for  grievances  expressed  substantially  as  follows:  — 

(1)  That  the  Southerners  had  for  years  been  forcing  the    j^g  orier- 
annexation  of  territory,  in  order  to  strengthen  slavery,     anoes  of  tha 

(2)  That  the  South  had  arrogantly  attempted  to  sup- 
press free  speech  in  the  northern  states ;  and  even  in  Congress 
had  attempted  to  intimidate  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  B. 
Giddings,  and  Charles  Sumner. 

(3)  That  by  the  South  Carolina  negro  seamen  act  of  1820 
and  other  statutes  against  the  movement  of  free  negroes,  the 
southern  states  violated  rights  of  northern  negro  citizens 
which  were  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

(4)  That  the  Kansas  episode  showed  a  determination  by 
fraud  and  violence  to  foist  a  slavery  constitution  on  the  people 
of  a  practically  free  territory. 

(6)  That  the  slave  power  had  ever  since.  1829  practically 
controlled  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate,  the  presidency,  and 
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the  House  (except  for  two  Congresses),  and  now  wanted  to 
leave  the  Union  when  the  other  people  began  to  get  control. 

(6)  That  the  South  entertained  doctrines  of  secession  which 
were  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  destructive  to  the  Union. 

The  southern  theory  of  secession  was  that  it  was  not  war, 
but  a  constitutional,  expedient,  and  practical  method  of  set- 

850.  The       tling  the  controversy  between  the  sections  :  — 
ftoftMer-  (^)   ^^^  constitutionality  of  secession  was  accepted  by 
■ion              most  southern  public  men,  and  by  some  in  the  North. 

Once  admit  that  the  states  were  sovereign  and  the  Constitu- 
tion only  a  compact  among  them,  and  any  state  was  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  leave  the  Union  when  it  felt  disaffected. 

(2)  The  expediency  of  secession  depended  on  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  secessionists.  A  few  of  them  wanted  to  go 
out  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  put  a  pressure  on  the  North  to 
readmit  them  on  such  terms  as  they  might  dictate ;  but  Davis 
and  other  leaders  from  the  first  intended  to  form  a  permanent 
southern  government;  and  they  confidently  expected  all  the 
slave  states  to  join  them. 

(3)  Secession  as  a  constitutional  or  a  peaceful  remedy  was 
"  practicable "  only  if  it  did  not  lead  to  war.  Most  southern 
leaders  thought  the  North  would  not  fight;  others  foresaw  a 
long  war,  but  were  sure  that  the  South  would  be  successful  in 
the  end. 

Were  there  no  Union  men  in  the  South  ?  There  were  thou- 
sands.    A   few   were   j)ermanent    Union  men,    such    as   Sam 

851.  South-  Houston,  or  James  L.  Petigni,  who  marched  out  of  St. 
era  Union  Michael's  Church,  in  Charleston,  when  prayers  were  first 
(1860-1861)  offered  for  the  President  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  most 

of  them,  like  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  yielded  when  their 
states  seceded.  Stephens,  bom  in  1812,  educated  in  North 
Carolina,  entered  Congress  as  a  Whig  in  1843.  Though 
little,  and  boyish  in  appearance,  he  was  soon  recognized  as 
one  of  the  strongest  men  in  Congress.     When  the  crisis  of 
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1861  came,  Stephens  headed  the  opposition  to  the  secession 
of  hia  state,  Georgia.  He  urged  that  the  southern  people  had 
not  been  entirely  blameless,  and  that  the  only  real  ground  for 
secession  was  the  personal  liberty  laws,  which  would  probably 
be  withdrawn  If  a  proper  effort  were  made.  When  the  Georgia 
convention  declared  for  secession,  Ir^tephens  announced  that  he 
would  go  with  his  state ;  and  later  made  a  famous  speech 
in  which  he  said  of  the  Confederate  constitution:    "Its  Boarea 

foundations  are  laid,  its  comer-stono  rests  upon  the  great       Book.sat 
truth,  that  the  negi'o  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man;  that 
slavery  ...  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition." 

Ab  soon  as  the  temper  of  the  South  was  understood,  three 
desperate  efforts  were  made  to  stop  secession  by  a  compromiBe, 
such  as  had  settled  the  dangerous  crises  of  1820,  18^,     8ES.  Flui 
and  1850.  "'  *T- 

(1)  In  December,  1860,  two  "grand  committees"  were  (1860-1861)  j 
appointed,  one  of  thirteen  members  from  the  Senate,  and  one 
of  thirty-three  from  the  House.  In  the  Senate  committee  Sew- 
ard, as  spokesman  for  the  Republican  party,  offered  a  proposi- 
tion (which  was  privately  drafted  by  Lineolii)  to  the  effect 
(a)  that  Congress  should  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
states;  (6)  that  the  personal  liberty  laws  be  withdrawn; 
(o)  that  the  federal  government  should  punish  such  move- 
ments as  the  John  Brown  raid ;  (d)  that  fugitives  should  have 
a  jury  trial.  Jefferson  Davis  offered  as  the  southern  ultimtt- 
tura  that  the  free  states  should  be  compelled  to  protect  slave 
property  in  transit  or  temporary  sojourn.  Plainly  neither  side 
was  really  desirous  of  compromise,  The  House  committee  even- 
tually submitted  "the  Oorwin  Amendment,"  prohibiting  inter- 
ference by  Congress  with  slaves  in  the  states,  and  both  houses 
voted  it ;  but  it  was  clearly  insufficient  for  the  crisis. 

(2)  The  slave  states  were  divided  among  themselves. 
ITeither  the  five  "border  states,"  —  Delaware,  Maryl^d,  Viiv 
ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, — nor  the  next  tier  of  states, — 
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North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  —  as  yet  saw  suffi- 
cient reason  for  secession.  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
therefore,  prepared  a  series  of  constitutional  amendments,  in- 
tended to  keep  the  border  states  in  the  Union,  and  providing 
that :  (a)  the  territories  weW  to  be  divided  between  freedom 
and  slavery ;  (6)  the  District  of  Columbia  was  to  remain  slave- 
holding;  (c)  interstate  slave Jtfade  was  to  stop;  (d)  the  per- 
sonal liberty  laws  were  to  be  withdrawn^  Against  this  plan 
Lincoln,  as  President-elect,  used  all  his  personal  influence  over 
the  Republicans  in  Congress;  for  he  felt  that  any  compro- 
mise which  recognized,  extended,  and  perpetuated  territorial 
slavery  was  an  admission  that  the  Republican  party  had  no 
reason  for  existence. 

(3)  A  third  attempt  at  compromise  was  a  "  Peace  Congress," 
called  by  the  border  states  at  Washington  in  February,  1861 ; 
twenty-one  states  were  represented.  This  body  sat  for  a 
month  and  made  a  rei)ort,  which  was  substantially  the  Crit- 
tenden compromise;  but  neither  Senate  nor  House  would 
recommend  its  adoption. 

If  the  North  would  neither  consent  to  secession  nor  make 
a  compromise,  what  was  left  but  to  keep  the  seceding  states 
868  Plans     ^^   ^^®   Union   by  force?     To   this   remedy  there  were 
of  coercion     many  objections.     Thousands  of   people  in   the   North, 
^        '  especially  the  abolitionists,  thought  the  country  would  be 

better  off  without  the  slaveholding  states ;  the  army  and  navy 
were  small  and  scattered;  and  President  Buchanan  argued 
that  there  was  no  way  of  "coercing  a  state"  —  that  is,  of 
constitutionally  com j)el ling  the  obedience  of  people  organized 
in  what  they  called  a  "  Sovereign  State."  Yet  some  action  had 
to  be  taken,  because  the  sites  of  the  few  forts  still  in  possession 
of  the  United  States  had  been  formally  ceded  by  the  states  to 
the  Union ;  hencCj  to  give  them  up  w^ould  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  secession,  while  to  hold  them  was  to 
throttle  the  southern  ports  of  Pensacola  and  Charleston. 


^^^^H 
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Fort  Sumter,  which  lay  in  the  chan- 

■ 

nel  of  Charleaton,  became  tlie  storm 

center.    Black  and  Stauton  advised     j 

dBJli^c               ^^1 

sending  two  hundred  men  witli       J 

i^^^l^         ^^^^H 

ammunition;  and  on  January     ^Q| 

hH^^^DL-      ^^^^^I 

9,    1861,    the    merchant   ship        '41 

HjI^J^^l      ^^^^^H 

Slaroflhe  IFc,*!,  carrying  the 

C                     ^^^^1 

stars  and  stripes,  appeared 

wk    .^«^             ^^H 

for  this  purpose  off  the  fort, 

vi   ^^            ^^1 

but  waa  tired  upon  by  a  Soutlj 

IL   ^3f            ^^I 

Carolina   battery,  and  com- 

HI    H[^L                 ^^M 

pelled  to  turn  back.     Ander- 

Iff   ^1^^^             ^1 

son  stationed  bis  men  at  the 

^L    nn^B^                ^^1 

guns,  and  was  about  to  re- 

n^^^^^H          ^H 

turn  the  fire;  but  on  reflcc-            ,  , 

w^^^H^HHA          ^^M 

tion  he  wisely  referred  the     ilC' 

PP^^^^H^B        ^^1 

whole  matter  to  the  govern- 

w^^^^^l^E^.   ^^1 

ment  in  Washington;    and 

W^^^^^r^      ^^1 

the  South  waited  for  the  new              ^ 

H^^^  iiiJv'^''        ^^1 

administration  to  declare  its         gF 

^L^       ■ 

position.                                                 |B 

wS^A       V 

For  three  months  President-     SC 

^^^W^^y       m 

elect  Lincoln  remained  quietly      3L 

1^^^^       ■ 

at  his  home  in  Springfield,  ar-     W 

.^^^Z^TA      354.   Lli.        ^ 

ranging  his    Cabinet,    receiving      ^ 

t.^^rV^r    ool.'.Em- 

delegations,    listening    to    office      ^ 

^^_^^^^           (1860-1861) 

seekers,   and   keeping    his    eye     ^ 

1^^                                     ^ 

on  Congress.      He  early  selected      ^ 

^^                                            ■ 

Seward  to  he  his   Secretary  of 

^5^                                            ■ 

State,  and  thereby  put  that  im- 

,  pulsive  statesman  under  bonds 
not  to   do   anything   to   embar-    ^""^ 

•1UICAT1..M   ov  LisroLN,   IWL                     ^H 

raes  his  future  chief.     He  also  sent 

word  to  General  Scott            ^^| 

(December  21,  1860),  asking  him  to 

'■""■"  J 
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Lincoln,        l^old  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  and 
Works, 1. 66  after  the  inauguration." 

In  February,  1861,  Lincoln  started  eastward,  and  made  a 
series  of   speeches,   in   which   he    foreshadowed   his    future 
policy.     "  On  what  rightful  principle,"  said  he  at  Indian- 
apolis, "  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one  fiftieth  part 
of  the  nation  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation  ? " 
March  4,   1861,  Lincoln  appeared  at   the  Capitol,  took  the 
oath  of  office,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  sounded  the  kejrnote 
of  his  administration.    ^'  I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  univer- 
sal law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is 
perpetual  .  .  .  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care 
.  .  .  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in 
'     all  the  States.  .  .  .    Physically  speaking,  we  can  not  sepa- 
rate.    We  can  not  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  first  official  act  was  to  select  his  Cabinet, 

and  he  showed  his  political  wisdom  by  choosing  about  equally 

855.  Period  among  former  Whigs  and  former  Democrats.     To  Chase 

tmi^^^'       of  Ohio,  the  ablest  of  the  political  abolitionists,  he  as- 

(1861)  signed  the  treasury.      Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania, 

against  Lincoln's  first  judgment,  was  made  Secretary  of  War. 

Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  Attorney-General,  was  a  southern 

Republican;  Gideon  Welles  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  was  a  former  New  England  Democrat.     Caleb  B.  Smith 

of  Indiana  was   Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Montgomery 

Blair  of  Maryland  was  Postmaster-General. 

For  some  weeks,  the  time  of  the  President  was  absorbed  by 
a  terrible  scramble  for  minor  offices  of  every  kind,  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  "  clean  sweep  "  of  officeholders  that  the 
country  has  ever  seen.  The  question  of  Fort  Sumter  could 
not  be  long  postponed,  however,  because  oomniissioners  of  the 
Confederate  government  appeared  and  demanded  an  interview 
on  that  subject,  which  the  President  declined.     The  President 
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next  asked  for  written  opinions  from  the  membera  of  his  Cabi- 
net, on  provisioning  Fort  Sumter.  Seward  replied  tliat  lie 
was  for  conciliation  and  would  not  provoke  war,  and  Mont- 
gomery Bliiir  waa  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  advised 
using  force.  Seward  imwiaely  assumed  that  he  was  to  be  the 
real  head  of  tlie  administration,  and  took  it  upon  himself  to 
aay  through  tliird  parties  to  the  southern  comraissionera  that 
he  was  sure  that  the  fort  would  be  given  up.  A  few  days 
later  (April  1)  Seward  sent  to  the  President  a  remarkable 
letter,  in  which  he  proposed  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  I 

and  make  war  on  Spain,  France,  and  England,  so  as  to  bring  I 

back  the  seceders  to  defend  the  United  States.  Lincoln  1*6- 
pHed  with  dignity  but  firmness  that  the  President  must  do 
whatever  was  done,  and  after  this  little  contest  Seward  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  fact  that  the  President  was  his  chieftain. 

Lincoln  was  convinced  from  the  outset  that  even  if  he  gave 
up  the  forts,it  could  only  postpone  war;  that  the  old  questions 
of  fi^tive  slaves,  of  boundaries,  of  the  border  states,      see.  Fort 
especially  the  division  of  the  territories  and  of  the  Pacific         ^lA^ru' 
coast,  would  instantly  come  up  again;  and  that  a  sepa-  1861) 

rate  confederacy  would  demand  more  than  was  demanded 
by  southern  states  before  secession. 

Batteries  were  by  this  time  constructed  around  Charleston 
Harbor,  commanding  Fort  Sumter,  When  on  April  8, 1861, 
Lincoln  sent  a  notice  that  he  purposed  to  forward  a  supply 
of  provisions  to  Sumter,  he  threw  on  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
Cabinet  at  Montgomery  the  responsibility  of  firing  the  first 
gun.  Even  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State,  the  "fire  eater" 
Bobert  Toombs,  objected  to  armed  resistance,  and  said;  stowell, 
"  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  it  is  suicide,  murder,  and  I""""'**.  ^M 
will  lose  us  every  friend  at  the  North,  ...  It  is  unnecessary; 
it  puts  us  in  the  wrong;  it  is  fatal." 

He  was  overruled,  and  instructions  were  given  to  General 
Beauregard,  in  command  of  the  Charleston  district,  to  reduce 
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Fort  Sumter.    At  4.30  a.m.  of  April  12, 186t,  a  shell,  fired  from 

^j^^      Fort  Johnson  by  Captain  George  S.  James,  "rose  hi^ 

Sum-      iu  air,  and  curving  in  its  cuiirse,  burst  almost  direetl]r 

over  the  fort."     With  his  sixty  men  and  a  few  laborer^ 

Anderson  defended  himself  gainst  forts  mauned   by  seven 

thousand   men.      After  thirty    hours    of  bombardment,   Fort 

Sumter  was  knocked  about  his  ears,  while  the  relief  expedition 


L  lay  helpless  outside  the  bar.     Anderson  therefore  surrendered 

r  the  fort,  April  14,  1861,  marchinf;  out  with  colors  flying  and 

driiinB  lieuting,  and  saluting  his  fl;^  with  fifty  guns. 

'  April  15,  18fll,  I'resident  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  call- 

S8T   tw-    '"2  o"  "'^  state  governors  to  send  75,00(1  state  militia, 

■loo  of  tlw     and  this  action  compelled  the  border  states  to  take  sides 

bumV  with   either   South   or  North.     So  far  they   bad  been 

j  (1961)  quiet:  in  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  MissonTi  oouventionB 

\\  hod  assembled,  but  refused  to  se^*"**-  in  J«uitli  ('aruliua  and 
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Tennessee  no  conventions  had  been  called.  The  Kentucky  leg- 
islature voted  that  "  Kentucky  should  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality during  the  present  contest."  Now,  to  the  President's 
request  for  men,  the  governor  of  Missouri  replied,  "The 
requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  in 
its  object,  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  can  not  be  complied 
with  " ;  and  every  other  border-state  government  refused. 

Virginia  at  once  seceded ;  but  Fort  Monroe  was  held  by  the 
Union;  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  followed ;  North  Carolina  then 
seceded;  and  all  four  states  immediately  joined  the  southern 
Confederacy.  Delaware  remained  quiet.  Maryland  for  a  time 
seemed  likely  to  secede;  and  on  April  19  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  while  passing  through  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
was  attacked  by  a  mob  and  several  men  were  killed  — the  first 
blood  of  northern  troops  shed  in  the  Civil  War.  In  Kentucky, 
there  was  a  secession  convention  and  a  nominal  secession  legis- 
lature, but  the  regular  government  of  the  state  remained  loyal 
throughout  the  war,  and  furnished  seventy-six  thousand  troops 
to  the  Union  army.  In  Missouri  a  camp  of  secessionists  was 
formed  in  St.  Louis,  but  the  Germans  in  the  city  remained 
loyal,  were  drilled  and  organized,  and  under  Captain  Lyon 
broke  up  the  camp  (May  10);  and  there  was  no  formal  secession. 

Who  shall  describe  the  excitement,  wrath,  and  grief  in  the 
North  while   Fort  Sumter    was  under   bombardment?      On 
Sunday,  the  day  of  surrender,  hundreds  of  northern  min-  g^g  ^^i^j^ 
isters  called  on  their  congregations  to  support  the  govern-  of  the  North 
ment.     The  members  of  the  militia  companies  hurried  to 
their  armories;  the  states  opened  their  arsenals  for  arms  and 
military  supplies ;  banks  offered  millions  of  dollars  in  loans  to 
the  state  governments ;  the  legislatures  appropriated  unheard-of 
sums  for  military  supplies ;  the  women  joined  with  the  men  in 
fitting  out  the  soldier  and  bidding  him  Godspeed.      As  the 
need  grew  more  urgent,  the  flower  of  American  youth  volun- 
teeredy  and   some  colleges  were  almost  broken  up  by  loss  of 
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students.  Even  the  President's  old  enemy,  Stephen  A«  Doog- 
laS|  with  characteristic  impetuosity  came  to  him,  and  offered 
any  service  that  he  could  give  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

The  first  full  regiment  to  report  was  the  Sixth  Masssr 

chusetts,  raised  among  the  farmers  and  townspeople  around 

Lexington  and  Concord.      Within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 

President's  call,  it  was  on  its  way  to   Washington.     As  it 

marched  through   Boston  the  people  rose  almost  with  one 

accord  to  do  it  honor,  and  its  reception  in  New  York  is  typical 

jj^^^  of  the  popular  feeliug  all  over  the  Union.     "  We  saw  the 

Source  heads  of  armed   men,  the  gleam  of  their  weapons,  the 

'  regimental    colors,   all    moving    on,    pageant-like;    but 

naught  could  we  hear  save  that  hoarse,  heavy  surge  —  one 

general  acclaim,  one  wild  shout  of  joy  and  hope,  one  endless 

cheer,  rolling  up  and  down,  from  side  to  side,  above,  below, 

to  right,  to  left."  

In  the  twelve  months  from  April,  1860,  to  April,  1861,  the 
country  went  through  as  much  history  as  in  the  ten  years 
869.  Sum-      previous.      In   the   election   of    1860   the   country   was 
"^•'y  divided   between  the   Republicans,  stnmg  only  in   the 

northern  states ;  and  the  Douglas  or  moderate  Democrats,  the 
Breckenridge  or  extreme  i)roslavery  Democrats,  and  the  Con- 
servatives, mostly  old  Whigs,  all  three  distributed  through  the 
Union.  Lincoln's  election  precipitated  a  crisis  which  had  long 
been  approacliing,  and  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  started 
off  the  other  cotton  states  like  bricks  in  a  row.  Three  months 
after  the  election,  and  a  month  before  Lincoln's  inauguration, 
the  southern  Confederacy  was  formed. 

President  Huclianan  was  helpless  because  he  had  yielded 
so  much  to  his  extreme  proslavery  friends  and  allies  that  he 
had  lost  the  right  to  protest  at  anything  they  might  do.  Lin- 
coln could  not  accept  secession,  even  of  the  Gulf  states,  because 
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convinced  it  would  leave  controversies  which  must  speedily 
bring  back  the  necessity  of  war.  Efforts  to  hold  intact  the 
border  states  failed,  because  Lincoln  saw  that  nothing  could 
satisfy  them  except  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  which 
the  Republican  party  was  formed  to  resist. 

Yet  Lincoln  could  not  bear  to  begin  civil  war,  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  he  affirmed  his  solemn  purpose  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Union.  Though  he  never  intended  for 
a  moment  to  give  way  to  secession,  and  was  ready  to  accept  a 
contest  for  Charleston  harbor,  he  made  the  other  side  take  the 
responsibility  of  firing  the  first  gun,  and  thereby  of  arousing  the 
spirit  of  the  North. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  was  John  Sherman^s  approval  of  The  Impending  Crisis  Sncgestive 
so  obnoxious  to  the  southern  members  ?  (2)  What  was  there  that  ***P"* 
was  new  in  the  Davis  resolutions  of  1860?  (3)  Why  did  the 
southern  delegates  oppose  the  nomination  of  Douglas  In  1860? 
(4)  Why  was  Seward  set  aside  at  Chicago  in  1860  ?  (5)  Admis- 
sion of  Kansas,  1801.  (6)  Why  did  Buchanan  consult  Jefferson 
Davis  on  his  message  ?  (7)  Why  did  Anderson  move  from  Fort 
Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter  ?  (8)  Why  was  not  Fort  Pickens  seized 
by  Florida  ?  (0)  What  was  the  ground  of  the  opposition  to  seces- 
sion in  Georgia  ?  (10)  What  men  were  responsible  for  the  secession 
of  the  southern  states?  (11)  Why  was  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
opposed  to  secession  ?  (12)  Why  did  compromise  fail  in  Congress  ? 
(13)  Why  did  not  Lincoln  receive  the  commissioners  of  the  Con- 
federate government  ?  (14)  Was  Lincoln's  attempt  to  provision 
Fort  Sumter  an  act  of  war?  (15)  Why  did  Toombs  object  to 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  ?  (16)  Was  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  an 
act  of  war  ?    (17)  How  was  Maryland  saved  to  the  Union  ? 

(18)  Contested  elections  of  Speaker  of  the  House.  (10)  The  Search 
Chicago  Republican  convention,  1860.  (20)  The  South  Carolma  ***P*** 
secession  convention,  1860.  (21)  Northern  approval  of  John 
Brown.  (22)  Controversy  between  South  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts over  the  negro  seamen  act  (23)  Seizure  of  United 
States  public  property  in  the  South.  (24)  Northern  advocates  of 
secession.  (25)  James  L.  Petigru  as  a  Union  man.  (26)  The 
Peace  Congress  of  1861.  (27)  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  Washington. 
(28)  Lincoln's  choice  of  a  Cabinet. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  IN  1B61 

The  result  of  the  Civil   War  depended  on  the  relative 
strength  of    the   contestants,  measured   in    men,  resources, 
business  organization,  and  moral  force.     In  population,    SSO.  Fopn- 
the  North,  which  included  the  West  and  Northwest,  far  """^^ 
surpassed  its  rival:  in  1790  the  North  and  the  South       -   (isei) 
had  each  2,000,000  people;  but  in  18C0  the  free  states  and 
territories  counted  19,000,000,  and   the  slaveholding  states 
and      territories 
12,000,000.     The 
difference  was 
due   to   a    more 
rapid  growth  of 
population      and 
to  the  3,500,000 
foreigners  in  the 
North,     while 
there    were    but 
300,000    foreign- 
ers in   the   part 

of  the  South  which  seceded;  for  immigrants  disliked  going 
where  there  were  few  cities  and  few  manufactures,  and  where 
manual  labor  was  despised. 

When  the  crisis  came,  to  the  nineteen  free  states  were 
added  four  of  the  slaveholding  states,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  with  a  total  population  of  3,100,000. 
Of  those  people  probably  500,000  adhered  to  the  South;  but 
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West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  stood  by  the  Union,  and 
nearly  made  good  that  loss.  The  total  population  of  the  region 
ooDtroUed  by  secession  was  therefore  almut  8,900,000  as  against 
22,100,000  for  the  area  supporting  the  Union.  Oat  of  the 
8,900,000,  3,500,000  were  slaves,  and  140,000  free  ne- 
groes, leaving  a  white  population  of  l),300,000, 
of  whom  about  1,400,000  were  white  men 
between  eighteen  and  sisty  years  old, 
presumably  capable  of  military  serv- 
ice. The  free 
states  and  four 
loyal  slave  states 
contained  about 
6,000,000  men 
from  eighteen  to 
sixty  years  old, 

For  the  support 
of  an  army,  tlie 
North     h.-ul 
niiiiiy  advaii- 


lei.  The 
(annsr  mnd 
tha  pliaMr 


Ulli<:t 


twice  OS  murJi 
land  waa  under 
cultivation  as  in 

the   South;    and  .■'■.  i  ■  ..r   j  Ai.KiMJODs. 

farm  machinery,  fertilizei-a,  and  improved  methods  made  farm- 
ing morp  prodiintive.  On  the  western  border  lived  several  mil- 
lion fi-on  tic  rumen,  in  rude  houses  of  logs  or  rough  lumber  or 
even  of  prairie  sod;  but  these  men  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
were  getting  on,  saving  money,  making  improvements ;  and,  as 
far  west  as  Wisconsin,  much  of  tha  country  was  as  thickly 
settled  and  prosperous  as  the  rural  parts  of  Xew  York  state. 
In  the  South  plantations  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
acres  were  common,  liul  the  staple  crop  was  cotton,  of  which 
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the  South  exported  a  value  of  $191,000,000  in  1860.  It  did 
not  raise  all  its  own  food,  and  waa  buying  com  and  hog  prod- 
ucts in  large  quantities  from  the  Novthweat.  Most  of  the 
profits  of  farming  went  to  the  great  slaveholdiug  planters. 

The  rise  of  city  and  factory  populations  developed  in  the 
eastern  states  a  democracy  very  like  that  of  the  West.     The 
manufacturers  and  heads  of  corporations,  many  of  whom        868. 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  were  now  leaders  in  aadMlitS 
American  industry.    The  South  supposed  that  this  was  a  imj 

timid  class,  which  would  never  permit  a  war  for  fear  of  losing 
its  profits,  and  that  workmen  and  clerks  were  ■'  mudsills,"  who 
would  not  and  could  not 
fight.  Yet  from  such  men 
came  a  great  part  of  the 
victorious  northern  ar- 
mies. In  the  West  there 
was  a  genume  and  wide 
awake  Jemocra^^y,  which 
knew  no  such  thing  is 
family  prestige  and  w  i 
not  controlled  by  the 
commercial  class 

In  the  South  slaves 
were  almost  the  only 
fonn  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  300,000  slaveholding 
families  were  as  much 
a  governing  class  as  in 
colonial   times.      Out  of 

those  families  came  also  nearly  all  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
ministers  in  the  South.  The  moat  numerous  type  of  the 
southern  white  was  that  of  the  "crackers,"  or  "poor  whites," 
illiterate  and  un progressive,  but  born  fighting  men.  Moat  of 
thein  believed  that  the  interest  ot  slavery  was  their  interest 
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also,  and  therefore  siipiKirted  tlie  planter  at  the  polls  t 
the  trenches.     Nevertheless,  the  mountain  whites  aloi 
west  slope  of  the  Appalachians  had  no  slaves,  hated  the  slave- 
holders, and  constantly  opposed  them  in  the  state  govemraeuts. 
Ihiring  the   period  from  1840  to  18(J0  the  state  constitu- 
tions, both  North  and  South,  grew  more  and  more  democratic. 
SeS  Ideals    "^'^^  most  Striking  novelty  in  government  was  jealousy 
of  itBte  of  the  legislaturea,  which  were  tied  down  by  amendments 

"  of  the  state  constitutions ;   and  there  was  much  new 

legislation  to  provide  for  new  problems  of  business  and  social 
life.  In  the  South  the  states  legislated  less  for  social  welfare 
than  in  tlie  North;  partly  from  long  habit,  partly  because 
there  was  no  class  of  free  mechanics  to  demand  legislation. 

Party  management  grew  more  and  more  elaborate,  especially 
in  the  populous  northern  states,  and  in  a  few  states  the  power 
of  the  political  boss  was  highly  developed  j  yet  candidates  for 
state  offices  were  nominated  in  conventions  where  the  result 
was  not  arranged  beforehand,  and  there  was  plenty  of  discus- 
sion in  state  legislatures.  In  purity  of  politics  the  South  was 
better  off  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  for  the  use  of 
money  at  elections  was  there  uncommon.  The  one  question 
which  could  not  be  discussal  there,  and  on  which  nobody  was 
allowed  to  disagree  with  his  neighbor,  was  slavery. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  158  cities  of  8000  or  more  people, 
containing  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  population.  Of  these,  137 
864.  Ameri-  were  in  the  states  which  adhered  to  the  Union,  and  21 
caacitieB  within  the  later  southern  Confederacy.  New  Orleans, 
with  a  population  of  168,000,  lived,  largely,  from  down-river 
western  trade,  and  the  largest  southern  city  supported  wholly 
by  southern  commerce  was  Charleston,  with  41,000  people. 

In  the  North,  as  the  old  towns  expanded,  they  turned  into 
crude,  irregidarly  built,  and  ugly  cities,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
foresee  how  fast  they  would  increase.  Washington  was  tm 
unpaved  bog  in  time  of  rain,  and  its  scavengers  were  half-wild 
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hogs.  Most  of  the  cities  hail  public  water  supplies :  Philadel- 
phia began  a  system  of  city  wat<?rworks  in  1801,  New  York 
built  its  Croton  aqueduct  in  183&-1842,  and  Bosttin  got  Oochit- 
iiate  water  in  1845.  The  cities  were  poorly  policed  and  riots 
were  frequent.  In  1834  the  colored  quarter  m  Philadelphia 
was  attacked,  and  a.  Boston  mob  burned  a  Catholic  convent 
iu  a  suburb.  In  the  large  cities  politics  were  very  unsavory: 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  were  notorious  for  their  corrupt 
and  disorderly  governments  and  for  fraud  and  violence  at 
elections. 

About  1860  people  began  to  wake  up  to  the  possihilitiea  of 
improving  their  own  cities.  In  1857  the  city  of  New  York 
organized  a  "metropolitan  police"  of  uniformed  and  disci- 
plined men,  and  laid  out  Central  Park,  the  first  great  municipal 
pleasure  ground  in  the  country.  Horse  cars  began  to  be  widely 
used  about  1845.  The  western  cities  were  now  growing  fast ; 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  were  still  rude  and  dirty, 
but  had  populations  of  101,000, 161,000,  and  109,000.  Next  to 
them  in  importance  were  Louisville  (08,000),  Pittsburg  (49,000), 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Cleveland  (each  about  45,000). 

For  public  education,  the  cities  developed  a  system  of  free 
graded  schools,  in  which  pupils  of  about  the  same  age  and 
experience  could  be  gathered  into  one  room ;  and  about  j.j  a_,-_j 
1850  they  began  to  appoint  trained  superintendents  to     oan  educk- 
direct  their  schools.     The  country  district  schools  were 
still  taught  by  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  who  often  had  no 
other  education  than  that  of  the  district  school  itself.     Still, 
even  the  remote  prairie  farmer  had  a  schoolhouse  near  by  to  start 
his  boys  and  girls  in  education.    Some  of  the  northern  cities 
had  public  high  schools,  for  boys  and  girls;  in  a  few  places  there 
were  separate  girls'  high  schools;   in  the  North  were  many 
"female  seminaries,"  and  other  large  boarding  schools  for  girla. 

Colleges  were  still  small ;  none  of  them  had  over  530  under- 
graduate students  in  1800.    College  athletics  made  a  begin- 
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DiDg  at  this  time,  with  the  rowing  Id  some  eastern  colleg 
but  the  aniiiiul  spirits  of  the  students  still  found  veut  in  tiff 
sorts  of  boisterous  horseplay.  True  universities  were  at  last 
beginning  to  develop.  The  older  colleges  added  departments: 
a  theological  school  here,  a  law  school  there,  a  school  of  mines 
in  another  place;  and  the  new  western  state  universities 
included  from  their  beginning  a  system  of  special  and  techni- 
cal schools.  In  1862  Oougress  made  a  large  gift  of  land  to 
found  agricultural  colleges  in  the  states.  The  University  of 
Iowa  took  the  bold  step  of  admitting  women  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  tiniveraity  (1856),  an  example  later  followed  by 
all  the  western  state  universities. 

Southern  education  was  on  a  different  footing.  Only  about 
a  fifth  as  many  children  were  at  school  as  in  the  North.  The 
sla,ves  and  free  negroes  liad  no  form  of  education,  and  the 
country  poor  whites  had  little 
or  none.  In  tlie  towns  the 
public  schools  had  small  funds 
and  few  trained  teachers.  Th« 
.South  had  many  military  acad- 
emies, the  best  known  of  which 
were  the  famous  "Citadel" 
in  Charleston  and  the  Vir^nia 
Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia.  Some  of  the  well- 
to-do  families  sent  their  sons 
to  southern  state  or  denomi- 
national colleges,  or  abroad, 
or  to  northern  colleges,  and 
the  ruling  class  was  highly 
From  a  photograph  lont  by  tbs  farally.    educated  and  intellectual. 

The  year  1860  falls  about  in  the  middle  of  the  golden  age  o€ 
American  literature,  in  which  flourished  Wliittier,  the  pathetic 
poet  of  slavery  and  suffering;  Longfellow,  the  sunny-minded 
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aiid  graceful;   Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  wit  of  his  time; 
aud  Kalpli  Waldo  Emerson,  whose  essays,  full  of  viiile  ^^^-  *™«*- 
thought  and  masterful  English,  had  been  published  al-  ton 

most  twenty  years  earlier. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
(§  289),  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all  Aiuerican  writ- 
ers, died  in  1864. 

In  addition  to  the 
Noiih  American  Revieic 
and  De  Bow's  Bevieiv,  an 
excellent  southern  review 
of  economic  and  political 
questions,  two  other  mag- 
azines were  foumied  in 
lighter  vein :  Harper's 
Montlilt/,  started  in  1850, 
and  soon  after  made  an 
illustrated  magazine ;  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
founded    in    Kovember, 

1857,  under  the  editorship  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Lowell 
excelled  as  a  poet,  essayist,  and  critic ;  but  he  will  always  be 
beat  remembered  for  his  Biglout  Papers,  the  keenest  of  satires 
on  slavery, 

The  new  school  of  American  historians  was  at  the  height  of 
its  activity  in  1860;  to  George  Bancroft  and  William  H. 
Prescott  were  added  John  Lothrop  Motley  with  his  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  RepabUc  (1856) ;  and  Francis  Parkman,  greatest  of  all 
American  historians,  who  about  1850  began  his  life  work  of 
describing  the  relations  of  the  Indians,  the  French,  and  the 
English  in  the  new  world,  "  the  romance  of  the  woods." 

The  fierce  contest  of  the  Civil  War  developed  many  political 
humoriata.     Among  the  more  genial  was  Artemus  Ward,  whose 
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quaint  phraseology  and  ingeDions  miaspelling  can  not  hide  the 
TlgOT  and  incisiyeness  of  his  thought.  It  was  he  who  was 
willing  ^  to  send  all  his  wife's  male  relatives  to  the  war.** 

In  this  actiye  intellectual  life  the  South  had  little  part 
Aside  from  its  able  political  writers,  it  had  no  body  of  defenders 
of  slaveiy  equal  to  opponents  like  Mrs.  Stowe,  Whittier,  and 
Lowell;  and  no  essayists,  poets,  satirists,  or  historians  who 
were  read  in  the  North  or  affected  northern  public  opinion. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  the  great  national  churches 
had  grown  larger,  stronger,  and  wealthier.    Though  the  Pres- 
S67.  Bell-     byterians.  Baptists,  and  Methodists  were  split  by  the 
giim  sad       slavery  question,  the  segments  flourished.    The  Congre- 
gationalists,  Unitarians,   Episcopalians,  and    Catholics 
were  not  formally  divided  by  slavery.    The*  Catholic  Church 
was  steadily  enlarged  by  the  immigration  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
man Catholics,  and  kept  out  of  the  discussion  of  slavery. 
Theology  was  in  general  milder  than  in  1830,  and  there  was 
less  preaching  on  future  punishment,  and  more  on  present 
duty.    Benevolent  organizations  were  now  very  active :  Bible 
,       societies,  tract  societies,  foreign  missionary  societies,  educa- 
tion societies,  helped  to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  the 
people. 

The  South,  more  than  the  North,  made  its  churches  intel- 
lectual and  social  centers.    It  had  many  good  church  buildings, 
large  congregations,  and  eloquent  ministers,  perhaps  the  most 
renowned  of  whom  was  Bishop  William  Meade  of  Virginia. 
In  both  city  and  country  the  negroes  had  separate  churches, 
usually  with  a  minister  of  their  own  color;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  one  such  church  bought  and  owned  its  minister. 
People  were  learning  what  immense  resources  the  country 
86S   Vato-    Possessed  in  other  products  than  those  of  the  farm.    Lum- 
ral  r#-  her  was  still  very  cheap,  and  a  great  business  was  devel- 

*"*'*'**         oped  in  supplying    the  white  pine  of   Micliigan   and 
Wisconsin  to  the  treeless  prairie  states.    Oil  always  floated  on 
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the  surface  of  Oil  Creek,  a,  tributary  of  the  Allegheny  River, 
and  in  1859  it  was  discovered  that,  by  putting  down  drill  holes 
along  tbia  creek,  porous  rock  containiny;  this  valuable  illuioi- 
nant  could  be  tapped;  and  new  methods  of  refining  oil  made 
the  product  marketable. 

Mining  grew  to  be  a  great  industry,  and  many  states  pro- 
vided geological  surveys  of  their  territory.  Hard  coal  abounded 
in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, soft  coal  in  west- 
ern Peuusylvania,  Ohio, 
and  western  Virginia; 
lead  mines  were  worked 
near  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi;  iron  mines  iti 
New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  the 
upiwr  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan ;  rich  copper  depos- 
its were  found  south  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  gold 
in  California.  In  1858 
gold  was  found  near 
Pikes  Peak,  and  the 
city  of  Denver  quickly 
sprang  up.  In  1859  silver  was  discovered  in  great  abundance 
at  Virginia  City,  Nevada;  and  in  1861  gold  in  Montana,  The 
South  was  equally  rich  in  stores  of  timber,  in  coal,  iron,  oil, 
and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil ;  but  the  profits  of  industry 
went  into  buying  slaves  and  raising  cotton,  and  there  was  no 
I  labor  adapted  to  matiufaeturing.  Hence,  in  the  whole  seceding 
I  South  the  only  coal  mines  worked  on  a  large  scale  were  those 
I       on  the  npper  James  in  Virginia. 

I  During  the  thifty  years  preceding  1860,  great  progress  waa 

I       made  in  commercial  organization.     Corporations  of  every  kind 
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rapidly  increaMd.     Banks  abounded,  and  in  1853  a  dealing 
bouse   was  organized  in  Xew  Yotk  to  siinplih'  the  banking 
SM.  Onaa-  l^isiness.    Labor  also  began  to  organize  into  trades  unions, 
which    demanded  a  shorter   day;    in  1810  the    United 
States  made  ten  hours  the  legal  day  for  its  employees. 
Manufactures   developed    rapidly  because  of    cheap    fuel, 
brought  down  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  the  Hadson 
and  the  Delaware,  so  that  it  eouJd  be  distributed  all  along 
the  »«aI>oard,  for  use  in  factories  and  houses.     In  the  West 
the  fuel  was  bituminous  coal,  in  which  there  was  a  great 
trade  down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  LouisTille, 
Bt  Lonia,  and  many  other  places.     Soon   after  1860  Lake 
Saperior  iron  ore  began  to  come  down  the  Lakes;  and  be- 
fore long  places  convenient  to  both  coal  and  iron,  especially 
Cleveland  and  I'ittsburg,  became  gre^t  iron-manufacturing  cen- 
ters.   In  this  commercial  de- 
velopment also  the  South  had 
but  a  small  share.    The  only 
considerable   iron    works   in 
the  South  was  the  Tredegar 
at  Richmond;  there  was  only 
one  other  large  southern  rail 
milli  and  the  southern  water 
powers  were  not  developed. 
A    large    amount   of    south- 
ern capital,  however,  was  in- 
vested in  banks,  which  gave 
credit  to  the    small    i>lanter 
and  the  farmer.     Of  the  for- 
eign imports  one  tenth  came 
to  the  South   in   I860,    and 
nine  tenths  to  the  Sorth. 
From  1840  to  18(i0  was  a  period  of  rapid  progress  in  in- 
ventions.    McCormick'a  mowing  machine,  invented  in  1834 
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and  put  on  the  market  in  practicable  form  in  1845,  was  stead- 
ily improved,  and  was  soon  followed  by  grain  reaper^y)n  the 
same  principle.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  was  im-  370.  Great 
proved,  all  the  way  from  the  farm  to  the  wearer's  back,  inv«a*ionB 
in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing.  In  1846  Elias  Howe 
made  his 'first  practicable  sewing  machine,  clumsy  enough,  but 
provided  with  a  needle  with  the  eye  near  the  point,  a  device 
which  has  revolutionized  sewing.  In  1844  Goodyear  discov- 
ered a  means  of  "  vulcanizing  "  rubber,  so  as  to  make  it  up  into 
shoes,  garments,  and'hard  articles. 

The  French  inventor  Daguerre  in  1839  announced  a  method 
of  taking  self-recording  sun  pictures  called  daguerreotypes. 
They  required  an  exposure  of  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
result  was  a  single  picture  on  a  silver  plate.  An  American, 
Dr.  Draper,  at  once  discovered  that  the  process  could  be  ap- 
plied to  portraits;  a  few  years  later  an  Englishman  named 
Archer  found  that  a  negative  developed  from  a  collodion  film 
could  be  fixed  on  a  glass  plate,  from  which  any  number  of  prints 
could  be  made :  thus  photography  sprang  into  being.  In  1841 
two  men.  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Jackson,  working  separately,  dis- 
covered that  by  inhaling  the  vapor  of  ether,  a  person  could  be 
made  completely  insensible  to  pain,  and  then  could  return  to 
consciousness  without  permanent  ill  effects. 

The  greatest  new  discovery  in  methods  of  communication 
of  intelligence  was  the  electric  telegraph,  first  discovered  in 
1835,  and  worked  out  and  applied  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and 
Alfred  Vail  in  1844.  It  carried  the  news  of  the  nomination 
of  James  K.  Polk  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  Telegraph 
lines  rapidly  spread  through  the  country,  and  in  1851  an  elec- 
tric fire-alarm  telegraph  was  set  up.  Machinery  began  to  be 
applied  to  many  new  purposes.  The  first  steam  fire  engine 
was  constructed  about  1853.  In  1847  Richard  Hoe  invented 
a  rotary  printing  press,  run  at  great  speed  and  delivering  a 
continuous  stream  of  newspapers. 
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The  Scfath  had  littie  use  for  these  inyentioiui :  faobmes 
and  workshops  were  few ;  most  manufactures  were  imported. 
Mowers  and  reapers  were  of  no  use,  as  there  was  litde  hay 
or  grain.  The  only  widely  distributed  laborHsaYing  machine 
was  the  cotton  gin,  and  of  the  southern  cotton  not  a  fortieth 
part  was  manufactured  in  the  South. 

Railroads  as  yet  gained  little  from  the  inventions  of  the 
period.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  railroad  system  was  single 
t71.  TnaB-  track^  the  trains  slow,  the  stations  (as  many  are  to-day) 
V^ftM^  small  and  dirty.  From  New  York  to  Chicago  the  fastest 
schedule  time  in  1860  was  thirty-eight  hours — nearly  twice  the 
time  now  required.  The  cars  were  small  and  comfortless^  but 
sleeping  cars  had  been  introduced  for  the  long  routes.  Bail- 
road  accidents  were  frequent  and  destructive:  the  iron  rails 
broke,  the  wooden  bridges  and  trestles  failed,  and  there  was  no 
system  of  running  trains  by  telegraph.  The  South  fell  behind 
the  North  in  transportation ;  the  railroads  were  lighter  in 
construction,  ran  less  regularly,  and  charged  higher  fares. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  were  provided  with  light- 
draft  steamers,  but  the  South  built  very  few  vessels,  and  the 
seagoing  coasters  were  mostly  northern  property. 

The  railroad  and  steamboat  quickened  the  carrying  of  the 
mails;  and  other  reforms  were  made  in  the  postal  service. 
Official  adhesive  stamps  were  introduced  (1847) ;  the  postage 
was  reduced  to  five  cents  (1845),  and  then  to  three  cents 
(1851).  Unfortunately  neither  the  post  office  nor  the  rail- 
road undertook  the  plain  duty  of  carrying  parcels.  In  1839 
a  young  man  named  Harnden  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying 
packages  back  and  forth  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  he 
thus  began  the  express  business  in  the  United  States.  The 
Adams  Express  (company  was  formed  in  1854.  In  the  fifties 
Wells,  Fargo  and  (.ompany  organized  an  express  system  on 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  Butterfield  and  Company  introduced  a 
"  pony  express  "  for  letters  and  valuables,  which  covered  the 
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nineteen  hundred  miles  from  St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri  to 
Sacramento  in  ten  days  (map,  p.  516). 


Rich,  busy,  populous,  energetic,  and   advancing  was   the 
United  States  of  America  in  1861 ;  the  27,000,000  white  people 
were  fairly  employed  and  content;  their  government  was      372.  Sum- 
the  most  democratic  in  the  world,  and,  with  many  defects,  mary 

yet  answered  their  wants.  They  began  to  understand  the 
natural  wealth  of  their  country,  in  timber,  oil,  metals,  and 
coal;  they  had  an  excellent  and  constantly  improving 
commercial  organization;  and  their  inventive  minds  were 
pushing  forward  new  labor-saving  discoveries  and  inventions. 
Foreign  and  interior  transportation  were  developing,  so  that 
the  United  States  already  had  more  railroads  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  any  other  country.  A  national  literature 
expressed  the  national  character  and  pride. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  country  were  as  great  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North;  the  southerners  had  great  seaports, 
rivers,  forests,  and  mines ;  the  people  came  of  about  the  same 
stock :  yet  in  most  of  the  marks  of  civilization  the  South  was 
far  behind  the  North ;  it  had  fewer  and  poorer  cities,  factories, 
railroads,  schools,  magazines,  writers,  and  readers.  For  this 
disparity,  which  told  heavily  against  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  main  cause  would  seem  to  be  slavery,  a  system 
under  which  a  great  laboring  class  —  nearly  one  third  of  the 
southern  population — was  systematically  cut  off  from  knowl- 
edge, education,  and  the  opportunity  to  rise. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  did  so  few  immigrants  go  to  the  South  ?     (2)  Why  did   Suffffostiva 
West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  stand  by  the  Union  ?    (3)  What  *®P^* 
made  northern  farmers  more  prosperous  than  southern  ?     (4)  Was 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  a  good  thijig  for  the  Soutli  ?     (5)  Was 
slavery  a  good  thing  for  the  poor  whites  ?     (6)  How  far  were  the 
Bouthem  slaves  useful  to  the  South  in  carrying  on  the  Civil  War  ? 
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(7)  Why  did  not  the  South  allow  discossion  on  the  slayer^  qnes* 
tion  ?  (8)  Why  were  the  colored  people  so  freqnently  attacked 
by  mobs  in  the  North  ?  (9)  Why  did  not  the  soathem  edacated 
class  make  the  South  prosperous?  (10)  Why  is  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  famous?  (11)  What  makes  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  the 
greatest  of  all  American  writers  ? 

(12)  The  city  of  Washington  before  the  Civil  War.  (13)  The 
building  of  the  Croton  waterworks  for  New  York.  (14)  Anti- 
negro  mobs  in  Philadelphia.  (15)  Burning  of  the  Catholic  con- 
vent in  Charlestown,  1838.  (16)  District  schools  before  the  war. 
(17)  College  life  before  the  war.  (18)  James  Russell  Lowell's 
antislavery  utterances.  (19)  Funny  things  from  Artemus  Ward. 
(20)  A  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago  before  18d0.  (21)  Whit- 
tier's  antislavery  poems.  (22)  Longfellow's  home  life.  (23)  Jokes 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  (24)  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  (25)  Bishop  Meade  as  a  churchman.  (26)  Discovery  of 
oil  in  Pennsylvania.  (27)  Discovery  of  gold  in  the  Becky  Moun- 
tains.    (28)  McCormlck's  inventions. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVin. 

PERIOD  OF   UNCERTAINTIES   (APRIL,   1861-DECEMBER,  1862) 

The  Civil  War  practically  began  April  12,  1861,  when  the 
Confederates  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  although  the  official  Con- 
federate point  of  view  was  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  ^ 
Fort  Sumter  was  an  act  of  "war  between  the  states";     purpose i 
an  unrighteous  attempt  by  a  "foreign  government"  to         tnewi 
conquer  independent  and  sovereign  communities.     The  north- 
ern point  of  view  was  at  first  that  the  war  was  only  a  big  riot 
of  individuals;   that  although   the  southerners  might  try  to 
excuse  themselves  because  they  were  following  the  orders  of 
"sovereign   states"  and  a  "Confederacy,"   really  the  states 
were  still  in  the  Union ;  and  that  everv  individual  still  owed 
"  paramount  allegiance  "  to  the  United  States,  and  was  liable 
to  execution  for  treason  if  he  made  armed  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government. 

In  practice  it  was  impossible  to  treat  southerners  in  uni- 
form, acting  under  orders  of  their  superiors,  as  anything  but 
soldiers,  and,  if  captured,  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  April  19,  1861,  for  the  blockade  of  the  southern 
ports.  President  Lincoln  virtually  admitted  that  there  was  a 
'  government  on  the  other  side,  carrying  on  civilized  war. 
White  flags  were  recognized,  and,  after  a  year,  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  began. 

To  emphasize  the  issue  of  preserving  the  Union,  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  war  was  not  inaugurated  to  free  the 
slaves,  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  with  only  two 
negative  votes,  voted,  July  22,  1861,  "That  this  war  is  not 
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-,  waged  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  * 

siaiiaiaiobf,  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjection,  or  purpose  of 
'  ''■  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  estabhshed 

institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  pi-eaerve  the  Union  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  t 
impaired." 

The  only  way  to  break  up  the  Confederacy,  and  to  bring;! 

the  states  back  into  the  Union,  was  to  invade  the  South, 

874.  Prob-     region  naturally  very  strong.     The  eastern  and  southern  I 

Tad^K'^8     boundary  was  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  most  of  thel 

South  Iiarbors  of  wliich  wei'e  quickly  fortified.     The  western  | 

boundary  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  wilderness.     H 

vading  array  ia  like  a  serpent  which  can  strike  only  with  its  I 

head,  and  as  it  moves  forward  leaves  the  length  of  its  body! 

exposed.     Such  an  army  must  follow  some  kind  of  highway  I 

over  which  supplies   and   re  enforcements  may  be  sent  up  tov 

the  front ;  hence  the  rough  and  impassable  Appalachians  and! 

heavily  wooded  country  east  and  west  of  them  covered  thoa 

middle  of  tlie  Confederate  northern  boundary,  and  seemed  a  J 

sure  protection. 

The  Confederate  military  frontier  early  in  1861  left  to  thol 
Union  Fort  Monroe,  the  opposite  "  eastern  shore  "  of  Virginia,.] 
and  the  country  just  across  the  Potomac  from  Washingtonjfl 
the  line  then  followed  a  little  to  the  south  of   the  Potomac 
River,  and  through  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  and  Kea* 
tuekyj  then  ran  to  the  two  Confederate  forts  of  Donelson  andj 
Henry,  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers ;  touched  tl 
Ohio  at  Paducah,  crossed  tlie  Mississippi  at  Belmont,  and  thei 
passed  about  midway  through  Missouri. 
Nevertheless  that  strong  line  of  defense  was  weakened  I 
^  four  routes  into  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy,  and  alor 

I  them  were  fought  most  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  Warfl 

(1)  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  deep  enough  to  admit  e 
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n  the  sea ;  (2)  the  upper  Mississippi,  a  great  national  high- 

y,  abounding  in  steamers;  (3)  the  line  of  railroad  from 
onisville  to  Nashville,  and  thence  across  the  mountains  to 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta;  (4)  a  strip  of  territory  lying  east 
of  the  mountains  in  Virginia,  which  was  crossed  by  three 
railroads  leading  south  from  Washington  to  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Lynchburg,  and  Richmond.  _ 

To  fight  its  battles,  the^outh  had  a  population  accustomed 

to  outdoor  life,  .to  the  use  of  firearms,  and  to  the  management 

of  horses;  and  it  had  also  commanders  trained  in  the       3^5  The 

national  military  school  of  West  Point  and  in  the  wars    two  armies 

of  the  Union.     Since  the  negroes  did  the  hard  work  at  home, 

nearly  all  the  able-bodied  white  men  could  be  enlisted.     Accord- 

ng  to  Colonel  Livermore,  the  authority  on  this  question,  over 

,230,000  different  men  were  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army, 

id  served  long  enough  to  be  equivalent  to  1,080,000  men  under 

us  an  average  term  of  three  years. 

Though  the  North  was  not  considered  to  be  a  military  peo- 
ple, the  first  call  for  75,000  militia  for  three  months  brought 
out  92,000  "  citizen  soldiers '' ;  and  during  1861  660,000  men 
were  enlisted  for  three  years.  Of  each  call  for  troops  during 
the  war  a  proportion  was  assigned  to  each  state.  At  first 
volunteers  poured  in,  but  in  1863  this  impulse  lost  strength 
and  a  draft  was  ordered,  which,  however,  produced  only  36,000 
men.  In  the  course  of  the  whole  war  about  2,500,000  adult 
men  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  Union,  of  whom  about 
400,000  reSnlisted  at  least  once.  The  total  service  was  equiva- 
lent to  1,560,000  serving  for  three  years.  To  raise,  organize, 
and  supply  such  enormous  forces  required  a  great  man  as 
Secretary  of  War.  In  January,  1862,  Lincoln  practically  re- 
moved Simon  Cameron  from  that  Department,  and  appointed 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  chosen  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  his 
rugged  honesty,  and  his  great  ability,  although  he  had  the 
worst  of  tempers,  and  would  occasionally  defy  the  President. 
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The  regular  uavy  was  at  first  disorganized,  because  more 
than  a  third  of  the  offieers  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy, 

876.  The  and  all  the  navy  yards  in  the  southern  states  were  seized 
ttJbiMk-  ^y  "'^  Confederacy,  with  the  vessels  that  happened 
ado  to  be  in  port.     Of  the  ninety  vessels  nominally  in  the 

Union  navy,  only  seven  steamers  and  five  wooden  cruisers 
were  in  home  ports  and  available  when  the  war  l)egan.  Tha 
President's  proclamation  of  blockade,  April  19,  1861,  was  a 
notice  to  foreign  ships  that  he  purposed  to  put  squadrona 
outside  all  the  southern  ports,  to  capture  vessels  going  in  ot 
running  out.  Thus  began  the  celebrated  "anaconda  policy'* 
of  pressing  on  the  Confederacy  from  all  sides  at  once.  To 
form  the  necessary  blockading  squadrons,  merchant  vessels, 
both  sail  and  steam,  were  hastily  bouglit  and  equipped,  naval 
volunteers  were  enrolled,  and  in  a  few  months  squadrons  were 
actually  blockading  the  coast  and  making  frequent  captures. 

To  evade  the  blockade,  small  and  very  swift  steam  "blockadfl 
runners  "  were  buiit  abroad,  to  run  from  the  near-by  Bahama 
and  Bermuda  islands  to  Confederate  ports,  carrying  in 
military  stores  and  miacellaneous  cargoes,  and  carrying  ont 
cotton,  compressed  into  small  bulk.  Many  of  these  vessels 
were  captured,  but  their  profits  were  so  great  that  two  suo- 
eessful  trips  would  pay  for  a  vessel.  As  the  war  advanced, 
the  blockade  grew  more  and  more  effective ;  in  all  about  15O0 
captures  were  made  by  the  Union  fleet,  and  the  trade  of  the 
South  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  nearly  throttled. 

Energetic  efforts  were  made  by  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
build   a  navy.     They  did    construct  several  fleets  for  harbor 

877.  Con-  defense,  but  their  only  seagoing  ships  were  the  "com- 
wTa"d  ""^rce  destroyers."  The  South  at  once  began  to  issue 
privnUera     "letters  of  marque"  (commissions  to  private  ships   to 

capture  Union  merchantmen)  and  also  to  send  out  cruisers,  or 
public  armed  ships.  At  first  the  United  States  tried  to  make 
out  that  the  crews  of  such  vessels  were  pirates,  and  several  of 
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these  men  were  convicted  and  sunteiiced  to  death ;  but  FresU 
dent  Davia  threatened  to  execute  an  equal  number  of  Union  I 

soldiers  held  as  prisoners,  and  the  United  States  finally 
decided  to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  | 

Several  vessels  were  also  fitted  out  aa  Confederate  ships  of 
war  in  British  ports;  of  these  the  principal  ones  were;  (1)  the  i 

Florida  (formerly  the  Oreto),  [mrchased  and  allowed  to  go  to 
sea  from  a  Britisli  port  in  Marcii,  1862,  contrary  to  the  protest  ' 

of  our  minister;  (2)  the  Alabama,  which  was  built  at  Liver- 
pool for  the  Confederacy,  and  although  Minister  Adams  steadily 
protested,  slipped  away  to  sea  (July,  1862),  her  crew  and  guns 
corning  out  to  her  on  another  ship ;  (3)  the  Shenandoah  (for- 
merly the  Sea  King),  which  put  to  sea  in  October,  1864.  These 
three  vessels,  with  a  few  others,  following  the  American 
precedent  of  the  Revolution  and  War  of  1812,  found  a  rich  I 

prey  in  the  American  merchant  ships,  of  which  the  total  num- 

Iber  captured  was  260,  valued  at  $20,000,000.  Such  was  the 
dread  of  capture  that  many  American  ships  were  sold  to  foreign 
firms  80  as  to  be  safe  under  neutral  flags.  Gradually  the  United 
,  States  navy  hunted  out  and  blockaded,  took,  or  sank  all  these 
I     vessels  except  the  Shenandoah,  which  was  still  at  work  when 

the  war  ended. 
]         The   Confederate  government  moved  from  Montgomery  to 
I     Richmond  after  Virginia  seceded.    The  "permanent  constitu- 
tion," which  went  into  effect   February  18,  1862,   was 
nearly  the  old  federal  Constitution  over  again,  with  the       Bouthem 

I     significant  change  that  the  word    "slave"   was  freely  .(.v^djef 
used;    but  in    practice  many  parts  of  this  Constitution  (erBon 

never  went  into  effect;  for  instance,  the  Supreme  Court  "** 

was  never  formed,  the  executive  overshadowed  the  rest  of  the 
government,  and  state  rights  were  often  disregarded. 

The  head  and  type  of  the  Confederacy,  President  Jefferson 
Davis,  born  in  Kentucky  (1808),  was  educated  at  West  Point 
and  served  seven  years  as  lieutenant  in  the  army.     From  1846 
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to  1851  he  waa  in  Congress,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War, 
whei-e  he  served  with  distinction.     From  1S«3  to  1867  he  was 
Pierce's  Secretary  of  War,  and  then  as  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  ultra  proslavery  men 
in  Congress.     After  the  elei^tion  of  Lincoln,  Davis  used  his 
place    and  influence,  be- 
fore resigning  frum  the 
Senate    of    the     United 
States,  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 
l>uring  the  war  he  was 
idiuiist    a   civil   dictator, 
:u'tii^g  through  his  inSu- 
ciLi-i!  on  the  Confederate 
iimgress;    hia   veto   was 
i.'V-i.-r ridden   but   once    in 
four  years. 

In   the   speeches    and 
public   papers  of   Davis 
he  simply  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  sub- 
ject to  argument,  that  uegi'oes  were  no  part  of  the  political  com- 
munity ;  he  also  tacitly  assumed  that  the  ruling  class,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  were  entitled  to  govern  their  fellow  white 
men.     In  both  respects  he  satisfied  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  South,  which,  on  the  whole,  loyally  supported  him  to  the 
end.    He  was  a  type  of  the  resolute,  masterful,  slaveholder 
statesman. 
The   United  States  was  slow  in  sending  out  a  new  min- 
879.  Bel-      later  to  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  day  before  Charlea 
thsTrent       Francis  Adams  reached  London,  the  British  government 
(1861)  issued  (May  13.  18fil)  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  in 

the   contest   between  "The  United   States    of  America, 
and  certain  states  styling  themselves  the  Ooufederate 
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States  of  America,"  Other  European  gnvemments  followed. 
This  was  a  formal  reaognitioii  that  thero  was  a  belligerent 
powet  in  the  aouthera  states,  a  government  that  had  armies 
in  the  field,  and  war  ships  on  the  sea  which  were  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment  in  foreign  ports  as  the  publio  ships  of  the  Union. 
Although  President  Liueoln's  proclamation  of  blockade  practi- 
cally recognized  this  "  belligerency,"  the  North  long  cherished 
wrath  against  Great  Britain  for  thus  treating  the  Civil  War  as 
a  war  instead  of  as  a  domestic  rebellion. 

To  the  Confederacy  the  action  of  England  seemed  far  too 
weak;  and  in  1861  commissioners  were  sent  to  Europe  to 
ask  for  full  recognition  as  au  independent  nation.  The 
commissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell,  while  on  their  way  from 
Havana  to  St.  Thomas  in  the  British  merchant  steamer 
Trent,  were  forcibly  taken  off  by  Captain  Wilkes  in  the  United 
States  ship  of  war  San  Jmrinto  (November  8,  1861).  The 
country  and  Congress  were  delighted  at  the  capture ;  but  Lin- 
coln pointed  out  that  the  aeareh  of  neutral  ships  was  just 
what  drove  the  United  States  to"war  in  1812.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  British  prime  minister,  prepared  a  dispatch  which  might 
have  led  to  inimefliate  war ;  but  Queen  Victoria  insisted  that  a 
more  peaceful  tone  should  be  taken.  On  the  other  side,  Lin- 
coln and  the  Cabinet  saw  that  to  stand  out  meant  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  success  of  the  Confederacy,  and  they 
prudently  decided  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether,  under 
the  principles  of  international  law,  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
rightfully  taken,  and  the  two  men  were  finally  given  up. 

Congress  met  in  special  session,  July  4,  1861,  to  provide  for 
the  war.     The  "Morrill  Tariff"  had  already  passed  in  March 
after  many  southern  members  had  withdrawn  from  Con-        SSO.  V- 
gress ;  it  restored  the  rates  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  but  added        nni^Ba 
some  high  protective  duties.      At  various  times  through-  (IB61-18M) 
out  the  war  the  tariff  was   raised  and  raised  again,  and  Con- 
gress soon  began  to  lay  new  taxes  of  many  kinds:   the  old- 
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fashioned  excise ;  duties  on  incomes  (bringing  in  $347,000,000 
in  all) ;  duties  on  manufacturing ;  direct  taxes  on  the  states ; 
licenses  for  professions;  stamp  duties  in  many  ingenious  forms; 
taxes  on  everything  that  could  be  reached.  The  taxes  rose 
from  $40,000,000  in  1860  to  $490,000,000  in  1865;  but 
they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  expenditures,  which  were 
$66,000,000  in  1860,  and  $1,290,000,000  in  1864  To  meet 
the  deficits,  heavy  loans  were  secured;  and  the  government 
debt  grew  from  $90,000,000  in  1861  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
in  1866,  bearing  an  interest  of  $133,000,000  a  year. 

Another  great  change  was  a  complete  revolution  in  currency 
and  banking.  In  1862  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  **  legal 
tender  notes,"  that  is,  paper  money  which  must  be  accepted 
if  offered  by  debtors  to  creditors.  These  "greenbacks  "  grad- 
ually grew  to  over  $450,000,000.  Congress  in  1863  chartered 
a  system  of  national  banks,  and  soon  after  laid  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  notes  of  the  state  banks,  which  drove  those  notes 
out  of  circulation,  and  caused  many  of  the  banks  to  accept 
national  bank  charters. 

It  is  time  to  take  up  the  thread  of  narrative  history.     For  a 

few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Washington  was  in 

•n»         danger ;  but  the  militia  and  volunteer  regiments  pushed 

war  in  the     forward  and  saved  it;  and  it  was  then  strongly  forti- 

Bast  (1861)  £g^      ^  Confederate  force  of  about  23,000  men  under 

Beauregard  was  lying  at  Manassas  Junction,  thirty  miles  from 

Washington  (map,  p.  449) ;  and  the  country  loudly  called  for 

somebody  to  break  up  that  army.     Against  the  judgment  of 

the  military  men,  a  force  of  30»000  Union  troops,  under  General 

McDowell,  attacked  at  Bull  Run  (July  21, 1861),  not  knowing 

that  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  brought  6000  more  men  from  the 

Shenandoah. 

When  the  feileral  onset  was  checked  by  a  Virpjinia  brigade 
PoUard,  under  command  of  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  a  bystander  cried, 
246  **  There  are  Jackson  luid  his  Virginians  standing  like  a 
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stone  wall ! "  and  as  "  Stonewall  Jafikson  "  he  has  yiuue  down  in 

history.    Nevertheless  the  Confederate  army  was  weakening, 

when  3000  fresh  troops  arrived  on  the  field  by  railroad, 

and  the  Union  lines  broke.     Says  an  eyewitness,  '■  For  Souraa  > 

thi'ee  miles  hosts  of  federal  troops,  all  detache<l  from  their  ""  ■        ' 

regiments,  all  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout,  were  fleeing 

along    the    toad."     The 

Union    loss    was    2700 

men,  killed,  wounded,  and 

miesing,  besides  twenty 

eight  gun  a. 

The  North  profited  by 
Bull  Eun  more  than  the 
South,  for  it  came  to 
realize  the  task  before  it. 
President  Lincoln  held 
his  courage,  and  within 
three  days  was  making 
preparation  for  new  cam- 
paigns in  both  East  and 

West.   George  H.  McClel-  "Sxonkwall"  .Ucks^n.  i.n  isea 

Ian,  who  had  shown  military  genius  in  West  Virginia,  was  at; 
once  put  in  command  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  in  November  became  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  next  nine  months  he  devoted 
himself  to  organizing  an  "  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  the  only  news  from  that  part  of  the  front 
was  the  stereotyped  telegram,  "  All  quiet  on  the  Potomac." 

Besides  the  blockading  service,  the  Union  navy  in  1861 
began  a  series  of  brilliant  expeditions.  Fort  Hatteras  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  was  captured  (August,  18G1) ;  then 
I  Hilton  Head,  near  Port  Koyal,  South  Carolina,  was  taken  by 
Admiral  Dupont  (November,  1861)  with  a  fleet  of  17  vessels. 
His  succBsa  against  heavy  earthworks  gave  much  encourage- 

L        
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ment  to  the  navy;  and  a  permanent  post  was  established  at 
Hilton  Head,  only  sixty  milea  from  Charleston.  Several 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bavaniiah  River  were  occupied  a 
few  montJis  later. 

In  the  West  aniiitis  were  quickly  formed  and  began  a  cam- 
paign.    During  1861  Kentucky  was  prevented  from  seceding; 
38B.  riglit-    and  the  federal  troops  under  Lyon  held  a  part  of  Missouri. 
wLm^sei-  ^"  J™uary,  18(>2,  General  George  H.  Thomas  beat  the 
April,  1862)  Confederate  ZoUicofFer  near  Mill  Springs  on  the  upper 
I  Cumberland  River.    General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  shown 

L  his  ability  in  a  little  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  to  Bel- 

1  mont,  DOW  moved  forward.    Flag-Officer  Foote  with  steam  gun- 

^^^^  boats  easily  took  Fort  Henry 


A  MiBi 
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(February  6,  1862).     Grant 

then  besieged  and,  after  three 
(lays'  fight,  captured  Fort 
Donelson,  with  its  garrison 
(if  14,r)00  men  (February  16; 
map,  p.  434).  This  was  'the 
first  large  success  of  the 
Union    army,    and    it    com- 


pelled the  Confederates  to  abandon  Kentucky.  Nashville  was 
at  once  occupied  without  a  blow  by  General  Don  Carlos  Buell; 
and  a  provisional  state  government  was  set  up  for  Tennessee 
with  Andrew  Johnson  as  governor. 

Farther  west  the  Confederates  retreated  down  the  Missis- 
Bippi  to  a  strong  position  called  Island  No.  10,  which,  however, 
was  captured  by  General  Pope  and  Flag-Officer  Foote  in  April. 
In  March  the  Confederate  array  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
broken  up  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  The  result  of  three 
months'  campaigning  was  therefore  the  gain  by  the  Federals  of 
a  strip  of  territory  a  hundred  miles  wide  and  more  than  five 
hundred  milea  long,  and  it  made  a  military  reputation  for 
Grant,  Buell,  Tlioiuas,  and  Pope,  all  of  whom  later  commaJided 
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large  armies,  as  well  as  for  General  Halleck,  who  had  exercised 
general  command  as  head  of  the  Military  Department  of 
Missouri. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  Halleck  sent  Grant's 
army  to  Pittsburg  Lanjiing,  on  the  Tennessee  River.    Halleck's 
department  having  been  enlarged  (March,  1862),  he  or-       ^^^  _. 
dered  Buell  to  march  from  Kashville  and   unite  his        weitem 
forces  with  Grant's.     Before  Buell  could  get  up,  how-     (^^rU^Z 
ever,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  with  40,000  Confederates,         oember, 
suddenly  attacked  Grant's  army  of  43,000,  April  6, 1862,  ****^ 

at  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Surprised,  and  as  yet  little  experienced  in  fighting  in  line,  the 
Union  troops  were  driven  back  almost  to  the  river.  General 
W.  T.  Sherman,  oAe  of  the  division  commanders,  fought  gal- 
lantly ;  General  Johnston  was  killed  on  the  field,  and  Beaure- 
gard succeeded  hkn.  Kext  morning  Buell's  army  of  20,000 
had  arrived  to  reinforce,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  Con- 
federates were  driven  from  the  field.  The  total  Union  loss 
was  13,000 ;  the  Confederate,  11,000. 

Halleck,  taking  immediate  command,  moved  southward,  and 
captured  the  town  of  Corinth,  Mississippi  (May  30),  which 
commanded  the  railroads  east  from  Memphis.  The  river  fieet 
pushed  down  imnfediately  and  took  Memphis,  and  the  Union 
troops  controlled  the  Mississippi  River,  south  to  the  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Vicksburg. 

The  career  of  victory  was  interrupted  by  a  Confederate  inva- 
sion of  Kentucky.  Under  General  Bragg,  successor  to  Beaure- 
gard, 35,000  men  advanced  to  Chattanooga  (July  31)  and 
then  started  straight  for  Louisville,  which  they  almost  reached 
before  Creneral  Buell  could  occupy  the  city.  The  Union  army 
stmck  Bragg  at  Perryville  (October  8),  and  after  a  hot  fight 
he  withdrew  to  Chattanooga  (p.  434).  Buell  was  removed  from 
command,  and  General  Rosecrans  was  appointed  in  his  place 
(October  24, 1862).    Rosecrans  attacked  Bragg  in  the  bloody 
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battle  of  Stone  Eiver  or  Murfreesburo  (December  31,  Jaou- 
ary  2),  and  compelled  Iiim  to  retire.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
western  line,  during  November  and  December,  Grant  and  Sher- 
man pushed  southward  down  the  Mississippi,  alonj^side  a  fleet 
of  gunboats  commanded  by  Porter;  but  failed  to  take  Vicksburg. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Flag-Officer  David  G-, 
Farragut  was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  force  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi.   Farragut  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1801,  of  Sootoh 

384.  F&rra.- 

gut  and        descent,  and  entered  the  navy  when  ten  years  old,  and 

New  Or-         served  aa  a  midshipman  in  the  War  of  1812.     Thoui-h  he 
leans  (1862)  ^  ° 

lived  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  he  stood  by  the  old  flag  in  18C1. 
The  fleet  with  which  he  began  to  operate  against  New  Or- 
leans was  made  up  of  six  steam  frigates  aud  forty-two  smaller 
vessels.  Some  time 
after  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  notified  the 
fleet  that  as  flag  offi- 
cer he  would  speed- 
ily make  the  Bignal 
for  close  action  and 
abide  the  result,  — 
"  conquer  or  be  con 
queied."  April  24, 
18r>2,  he  boldly  led 
his  fleet  up  the  river, 
which  was  defended 
U*y.D  a.  F^nnxmr.  y^^,  ^,^^^  ja,.kson  and 

8uloeLySt-G«uie„«.inNewy.>rk.  g^^   p^jij^^   ^    ^^^^^^ 

boom,  and  some  Confederate  vessels;  a  fireship  came  down 
on  his  flagship  Itartfard.,  but  the  men  of  one  battery  kept  np 
the  fight,  while  the  other  half  put  out  the  fire.  At  the  end 
of  the  fight  the  boom  was  destroyed,  his  vessels  were  beyond 
the  forts,  and  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the  fleet,  whiuli  shortly 
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anchored  in  front  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  the  forts 
Boon  surrendered.  A  large  force  of  Union  troops  soon  after 
took  possession  of  New  Orleans,  under  command  of  General 
Butler,  who  for  a  year  ruled  the  city  like  a  conquered  province. 
By  March,  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  stationed  in  the 
forts  around  Washington,  had  grown  to  185,000  men,  eager  to 
show  their  quality  and  to  move  "on  to  Richmond,"  After 
many  conferences  and  disagreements,  McOIellau  decided  ses.  Herri- 
to  march  up  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  York  m^dImt 
rivers,  where  his  flank  could  be  protected  by  the  fleet  (1B62) 

at  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  known  that  the  Confederates 
at  Korfolk  were  rebuilding  the  former  United  States  frigate 
Merrimac  into  a  powerful  ironclad;  and  to  meet  this  danger 


John  Ericsson,  an  inventor  in  New  York,  had  prepared  plans 
n  armored  craft  of  totally  different  design,  a  little  "cheese- 
box  on  a  raft,"  with  a  revolving  turret  carrying  two  heavy 
gnas,  mounted  on  a  deck  almost  flush  with  the  water.    This 
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ship,  uamed  the  Monitor,  was  built  in  one  hundred  days,  and 
sent  down  from  New  York. 

The  Merrimac,  which  the  Confederates  had  renamed  the  Vir- 
ginia, unexpectedly  came  out  March  8,  1862.  She  steamed 
slowly  but  steadily  to  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  wooden  sloop  of  war  Omiberland 
and  the  frigate  Congrens.  Kext  morning  the  Merrimac  ap- 
peared again,  but  found,  in  front  of  the  rest  of  her  prey,  the 
little  Monitor,  arrived  during  the  night;  and  for  five  hours 
the  two  ships  pounded  each  other.  Neither  could  destroy  her 
adversary,  but  the  Merrimac  finally  retired,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  the  whole  war  waa  safely  passed,  for  not 
anotlier  vessel  in  the  world  could  have  stopped  the  Confederate 
ship.  She  never  made  another  attack,  and  in  May,  when 
Norfolk  waa  captured,  she  waa  scuttled  and  burned  by  her 
own  crew, 

In  April,  1862,  McClellan  was  at  last  ready  to  attack,  but, 
to  his  deep  disappointment,  thf  President  detached  General 
3B6.  Tha  McDowell  with  40,000  troops  to  cover  Waahington. 
PeuinBular  McClellan's  army  slowly  made  its  way  up  the  |>eninaula, 
(April-July,  spent  about  a  month  in  the  scientific  siege  of  Yorktown, 
1862)  — 3^  weak  place,  defended  in  part  with  "Quaker  guns," 

made  of  painted  loga  of  wood;  fought  a  battle  at  Williamsburg; 
and  then  moved  steadily  forward  to  the  neighborhooil  of  Rich- 
mond. The  official  returns  later  showed  that  McClellan  had 
about  113,000  present  for  duty  against  about  90,000  in  the 
Confederate  army,  which  waa  commanded  by  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston. 

In  front  of  Richmond  was  the  Chickahominy  River,  with 
broad,  swampy  bottoms.  Through  and  around  this  barrier 
McClellan  advanced  till  May  31,  when  he  was  checked  at  the 
battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  only  seven  miles  from 
Richmond,  Johnston  was  wounded,  and  next  day  Robert  E. 
Lee  took  command  of  the  Confederate  A-rmy  of  Northern  Vir- 
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ginia.  Meanwhile,  McDowell  liad  been  ordered  to  join  McCIel- 
lan  on  the  north ;  but  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  a  brilliant  campaign 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  threatened  Washington,  and  Lincoln 
a  second  time  withheld  McDowell's  corps.  Jackson  thereupon 
suddenly  joined  Leej   so  that  instead   of  forcing  the  fight. 


MoClellan  found  himself  attacked.    Then  followed  the  terrible 
"seven  days'  fighting,"  in  which  McCIellan  was  forced  to  give 
t     way  and  retreat  to  the  James  River  (June  26  to  July  1),  end- 
ing at  Malvern  Kill.     This  so-called  "change  of  base"  was  a 
confession  of  defeat. 
[         In  thirty-one  days  McCIellan  had  lost  over  21,000  men  and 
I     the  enemy  about  27,000 ;  but  they  had  saved  their  capital  and 
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the  Confederacy  for  the  time.     In  the  sting  of  defeat  McClel- 

lan  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Stautou  :  '■  I  have  lost  this  battle 

J.  ™  ,.    ,     because  my  force  was  too  small, ...     If  1  save  this  army 

Oinn  siors,    now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 

""" "'         or  to  any  other  persons  in  Washington.    Yon  have  done 

your   best   to  sacrifice  this  army."     McClellan  was  a  brave 

man  and  a  natural  leader,  always  heartily  trusted  and  loyally 

obeyed  by   his  subordinates,  and   he  knew  how  to  handle 

troops;  but  he  was  misled  by  his  secret-service  agents,  who 

reported  that  the  Confederate  army  was  much  larger  than 

hia  own,  he  was  never  willing  to  attack  unless  he  was  sure 

that  he  would  win,  and  he  was  exceedingly  unjust  to  Stanton 

and  Lincoln. 

Undismayed  by  the  fearful  losses  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign, the  President  in  Jidy,  1S62,  -called  for  300,000  more 
387,  Ball      men;    and   420,000    soon    responded.      McClellan    was 
Eunto  eager  to  ailvance  again  on  Richmond,  but  he  had  lost 

burg  (Aug.-  the  confidence  of  the  administration;  and  General  Hal- 
Dec,  1862)     ]gp]j  ^gg  summoned  to  Washijigton  (July  11)  to  be  con- 
fidential military  adviser  to  the  President,  under  the  title  ot 
general  in  chief. 

General  Pope,  a  western  ofHcer,  received  command  of  the 
new  Army  of  Virginia,  to  which  was  gradually  added  most  of 
the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  withdrawn  from  the  James. 
He  was  little  known  to  his  subordinates,  few  of  whom  liked  or 
trusted  him.  Pope  operated  in  the  desolate  and  awampy  coun- 
try about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  till  outmarched 
and  attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  "foot  cavalry,"  This 
led  to  a  three  days'  contest  near  the  old  battlefield  of  Bull 
Run  (August  28-30,  1862),  and  Pope  was  so  badly  defeated 
that  the  army  was  withdrawn  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington. 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  chance  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  North.     Lee's  army  crossed  the  Potomac  and  took  Har^ 
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pera  Ferry,  witli  a  garrison  of  12,500  men  (September  16). 
McClellau  was  again  put  in  active  command  after  the  second 
Bull  Kun,  and  attacked  Lee  on  the  Antietani  (near  Sharpa- 
burg)  just  nortli  of  the  Potomac  (September  17),  This  was 
the  best  opportnnity  in  the  whole  war  to  end  the  contest  by 
destroying  Lee's  army;  but  after  a  federal  loss  of  over  12,000, 
i  a  Confederate  loss  of  14,000,  Lee's  army  was  allowed  to 
F  across  the  Potomac  intact 


From  a  wai^tlme  Utbi^raph  by  Forbes'. 

A  few  weeks  later  (November  5,  1862)  McClellaa  was  re- 
moved, and  General  Burnside  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Biirnside  marched  to  the  Rappahannock  River,  beyond  which 
Lee  with  80,000  men  intrenched  himself.  On  December  13, 
1862,  the  federal  army  of  113,000  men  attacked  in  front  near 
Fredericksburg  and  was  defeated  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  bat- 
tles of  the  war,  with  a  loss  of  11,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
without  the  slightest  military  advantage. 
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At  the  end  of  1862  the  war  had  practically  lasted  a  year  and 
a  half.  Ill  the  East  four  successive  attacks  by  large  armies 
Sum-  failed :  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  under  McDowell ;  the 
'  Peninsular  Campaign;  Pope's  oampaigui  and  the  Fred- 

ericksburg fight.  In  apite  of  heavy  losses  and  heroic  fighting, 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac  could  not  cross  the  120  miles  between 
Richmond  and  Washington.  On  the  other  hand,  Lee  could 
not  invade  the  North  beyond  a  few  miles  in  Maryland,  or 
capture  Washington;  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  still 
intact  ajid  impatient  for  a  new  trial. 

In  the  West  the  army  pushed  steadily  southward,  took  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Nashville,  and  Corinth, 
and  was  pushing  down  the  Mississippi  River.  Bragg's  Ken- 
tucky campaign  was  cheeked  at  Perry  ville.  The  western  army 
was  full  of  confidence,  and  began  to  know  and  appreciate  its 
commanders,  especially  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Kose- 
crans,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  began  an  advance  against 
Bragg;  the  battle  on  tlie  Stone  River  was  the  first  step  toward 
seizing  the  highway  through  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 

At  sea  the  blockade  grew  more  and  more  effective,  and  sev- 
eral points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  taken.  The  capture  of 
New  Orleans  was  a  great  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  South, 
and  took  away  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River.  After 
the  success  of  the  Monitor,  other  sliips  of  the  same  type  were 
speedily  built,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  danger  from  Con- 
federate vessels  of  war. 


TOPICS 

(1)  Was  the  war  brouglit  on  chiefly  over  the  que«ioti  of  nOM 
rights?  (2)  Howconlii  tlie  SouthfurniBhl,23f),000Boliiieraout  of 
a  wbJte  population  of  5,300,000?  (3)  Wliy  were  civillani  ap- 
pointed AS  generals  In  the  northern  army  ?  (4}  Was  tlie  British 
proolaniation  of  neutrality  iintriernily  ?  (5)  Wns  Captain  Wllkea 
juatlfled  In  seizing  Maaon  and  SUdell  t  (0)  Why  were  Moeon  and 
Slidelt  given  up  f     (T)  Where  did  the  government  borrow  ancb 
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uma  ?     (8)  Was  il  ueceasary  to  make  the  paper  nolea 
legiil  tender  ?     (0)   Why  was  Fort  Donelson  bo  quickly  taken  ? 

(10)  Why  did  MoClellan  choose  the  peninsular  route  to  Richmond? 

(11)  Why  did  the  MonUiir  beat  the  Merrimacr  (12)  How  did 
Farragut  force  the  torts  <m  the  Mississippi  River?  (13)  How 
did  Bragg  get  eo  far  north  In  Kentucky  ? 

(14)  Exchange  of  prisoners  during  the  Civil  War.  (15)  Dv~  Ssarch 
alruction  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  in  1801.  (10)  The  HOutheni  '"'*" 
mountaina  and  Diountaincers  in  the  war.  (IT)  Methods  of  raising 
troops  in  the  North.  (18)  Methuds  of  n^ing  troops  in  the  South. 
(19)  Adventures  of  blockade  runuers.  (20)  Life  in  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  (21)  The  cruise  of  the  Alabama.  (22)  The  cruise 
of  the  ShKHandoah.  (23)  Jefferson  Davis  aa  president  of  the  Con- 
federary.  (24)  The  income  Ux  during  tlie  Civil  War.  (26)  The 
military  career  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  (2Q)  McClellan  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  (27)  Butter's  administratjon 
of  New  Orleans.  (28)  The  withdrawal  of  McDowell's  corps  from 
MoClelUn's  army.  (29)  Military  serrioes  of  a  northern  general, 
Be.  for  example,  Thomas,  Sheridan,  Rosecrans,  Grant,  Sherman,  etc. 
(30)  Services  of  a  southern  general,  as  Beauregard,  A.  S.  Johnson, 
J.  E.  Johnston,  Bragg,  Lee,  T.  J.  Jackson,  eW.  (31)  Military 
Bervicea  of  a  nav.-tl  otScer,  as  David  D,  Porter,  Farcagut,  etc. 
(32)  Controversy  about  Fltz-John  Porter,  August,  1802. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EMANCIPATION   AND   MILITARY   ADVANCE   C18«2-1803) 

As  the  war  went  on,  it  becaioe  evident  that  its  piu'poae  could 
not  be  limited,  aa  proposed  by  the  resolutioa  of  July,  1 
restoring  the  Union  as  it  was;  for  slavery  could  not  be       38S.  The 


against  a  slaveholding  country  is  for  the  invading  com-  (IBBl-iaSS) 
innnder  to  declare  the  slaves  of  his  enemy  free;  and  Congress  J 

mnde  an  indirect  use  of  this  power  in  August,  1S61,  through  a  I 

coufiscation  act  pro- 
viding that  if  slaves 
were  used  in  promot- 
ing any  insurrection, 
"  the  owners  should 
'forfeit'  claim  to 
such  labor." 

As  soon  as  the  ar- 
mies began  to  move, 
hundreds  of  negi'oes 
took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  by 
running   away    and 

coming  into  the  federal  cjimps.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
in  command  at  Fort  Monroe,  found  move  than  a  tliousand  such 
refugees.  When  he  was  aaiced  to  surrender  some  fugitives  to 
their  masters,  who  came  from  witltin  the  Confederate  lines  to 
claim  them,  he  replied,  "I  shall  detain  the  negroes  as  contra- 
band of  war."    The  phrase  struck  tlie  popular  fancy,  and  from 
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that  time  to  the  end  of  tlie  war,  "  contraband  "  meant  a  south- 
ern alave,  usually  a  refugee.  Two  Union  generals  tried  to  go 
farther.  General  Fremont  (August,  1861)  and  General  Hunter 
(May,  1862)  issued  proclamations  freeing  the  slaves  in  their 
military  districts,  aud  even  beyond;  but  President  Lincoln 
disavowed  both  the  proclamations,  because  slavery  was  too 
lai^  a  question  to  be  settled  by  subordinates. 

On  slavery  Congress  at  first  outran  the  President,  and  in 
1863  passed  three  sweeping  emancipation  acts;  — 
S90.  Eman-       (1)   The  3000  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
cfa^li^^    set  free  {April  10,  1862),  aud  their  masters  were  given  a. 
(1868-1864)  compensation  of  about  $300  for  each  one. 

(2)  In  flat  contradiction  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857, 
Congress  passed  a  statute  (June  19, 1862)  immediately  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  every  territory,  without  compensation. 

(3)  A  strong  feeling  of  personal  wrath  against  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side  caused  Congress  to  provide,  in  a  second  confis- 
cation act  (July  17,  1862),  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  property 
of  people  convicted  of  treason,  or  who  "engaged  in  armed 
rebellion,"  including  such  slaves  of  rebel  owners  as  might  in 
any  manner  come  inside  the  Union  lines.  Though  Lincoln 
thought  it  "startling  to  say  that  Congress  can  free  a  slave 
within  a  State,"  he  signed  the  bill ;  and  as  fast  as  the  federal 
lines  extended,  thousands  of  slaves  flocked  to  the  federal 
camps,  and  thus  became  free. 

By  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  prove  to  foreign  nations 

that  the  North  was  making  war  in  behalf  of  freedom,  and  not 

391,  Danger  simply  for  the  sake  of  ruling  the  South,  for  the  blockade 

of  foreign      cut  off  the  raw  material  for  the  foreign  cotton  manu- 

tion  factures,  so  that  thousands  of  English  and  French  work- 

(1862-1863)  ,„gjj  were  thrown  out  of  work.     Napoleon  III.,  emperor 

of  the  French,  was  trying  to  conquer  Mexico  and  had  no  liking 

for  the  North ;  and  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  England  made  no 

secret  of  its  hope  that  the  South  would  succeed.    That  brllliuii 
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young  statesman,  William  E.  Gladstone,  publicly  said,  "  Jeffer-  | 

son  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an         flftorfe*. 
army ;  they  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy ;  and  they  have  s"'tef 

made,  which  is  more  impoi'taut  than  either  ...  a  nation."  I^-  339 

Southern  agents  in  Europe  strove  hard  to  persuade  foreign 
powers  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  South.     After  I 

the  defeats  of   MeClellan  and  Pope   in   1862,  Lord   Palmer-  I 

ston,  the  British  prime  minister,  was  on  the  point  of  offer-  I 

ing  a  "mediation,"  which  would  have  been  partial  recognition;  1 

but  there  was  a  strong  Union  sentiment  in  England,  especially  I 

among  the  workmen  in  the  cotton   mills,  who  felt  that  the  I 

rights  of  free  labor  were  involved,  and  they  were  represented  I 

iu  Parliament  by  the  orator  John  Bright.    The  defeat  of  the  I 

ironclad  Merrimac,  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  still  more  the 
successes  in  the  West  during  1862,  took  away  the  pretexts  for  I 

immediate  recognition.  1 

The  man  for  this  crisis  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  one  indis- 
pensable figare  in  the  Civil  War.    Two  characteristics  made 
him  the  greatest  man  of  his  time :  his  practical  common     898.  Abr»- 
sense  went  straight  home  to  the  essentia!  point  in  every-    otju^prsd- 
thing  that   he  was  considering;  and  a  quick  sensitive  dont 

heart  knew  by  instinct  the  beliefs  and  hopes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Toward  tlie  weak  and  needy.  Lincoln  had  a 
tender  feeling.  He  could  not  even  bear  to  sign  the  death  war- 
rant of  a  deserter,  for,  he  said,  "  I  am  trying  to  evade  the 
butchering  business."  TI13  same  sympathy  and  sweetness  of 
character  were  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  people  who 
beset  the  White  House  with  their  little  personal  errands  — 
the  poor  woman  whose  only  son  was  sick  in  the  hospital,  or 
the  boy  who  wanted  a  commission,  or  the  stranger  -who  came 
in  from  mere  curiosity. 

Although  Lincoln  always  distmsted  his  own  military  judg- 
ment, he  learned  to  understand  the  conditions  of  war  better 
than  most  of  his  commanders  j   and  his  writings  are  full  of 
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quaint  telegrams  to  his  generals ;  fov  example :  "  Fight  him, 

too,  when  opportunity  ofEers.     If  he  ataya  where  he  is, 

Workt,  IT.      ff'St  him  and  fret  him."    On  another  aide  of  hia  character, 

^*'  Lincoln    was  the  shrewdest  politician  of  hia  time;   he 

was  very  keen   in   judging  election  returns;   he   knew  how 

to  keep  congressmen  good-natured  with  offices.     Yet  he  had 

unyielding  tenacity  when  necesaary.     To  General  Grant   he 

once  telegraphed :   "  I  have  seen  your  dispatch  expressing  your 

unwillingness  to  break  your  hold  where  you  are.     Neither  am 

I  willing.     Hold  on  with  a  biUldog  grip,  and  chew  and  choke 

as  much  as  possible." 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  Lincoln  was  criti- 
cised or  even  deserted  by  many  members  of  his  own  party, 
who  thought  him  weak  and  indecisive  because  he  held  a  tem- 
perate middle  course,  avoiding  extremes.  Only  by  degrees  did 
people  begin  to  understand  that  this  plain,  homely  man  in  the 
White  House  had  a  spirit  of  surpassing  wisdom,  and  an  unself- 
ish care  for  hia  country's  welfare.  Patient  in  defeat,  calm  in 
victory,  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  true 
father  of  his  country. 

Throughout  1862  President  Lincoln  was  brooding  over  the 

question  of  hia  duty  to  hia  country,  and  his  power  as  con- 

393.  Pre-       stitutional  commander  in  chief  to  declare  free  all  the 

UminttriM     glaves  in   the   Confederacy.      Lincoln   was   born  in   a 

patioa  border  slave  state,  understood  the  southern  people,  and 

(1882)  ^^g  anxious  not  to  take  any  step  which  would  drive 

Kentucky  and  Missouri  out  of  the  Union.    Therefore,  he  sent 

to  Congress  a  message  (March,  1862)  urging  that  the  federal 

government  co6perat«  with  the  states  in  setting  the  slaves  free, 

with  a  money  payment  to  the  masters. 

Lincoln  said  of  himself:  "I  am  naturally  antislavery.    If 

tforte,  slavery  IS  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong";  and  at    an- 

Liacoln,  105    ojher  time,    "  You  must  not  expect  nie  to  give  up  thiB 

government  without  playing  my  last  card."     In  August,  \862, 
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Horace  Greeley  came  out  in  the  Tribune  with  what  he  called  the 
"  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  violently  abusing  the  President 
for  hia  "  mistaken  deference  to  rebel  slavery."  The  President 
replied  in  a  public  letter,  "  My  paramount  object ...  is  to  save 
the  Union,  it  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery," 

At  last  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  that  the  best  way  to  save 
the  TTuion  was  to  free  the  slaves.  Calling  his  Cabinet  tc^ether 
September  22,  1862,  he  read  them  the  draft  of  a  pre-  394.  tioa- 
liminary  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  which  declared  b^^^"-^ 
that  "  On  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
liord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sisty-three,  all  persona 
held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  St-at,B, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  he  in  rehpHion  npajnsti^t.hfl 
United  States,  shall  be  then,'thenceforwaid,  and  forever  free." 
As  a  military  measure  the  proclamation  had  no  immediate 
effect;  it  roused  only  defiance  in  the  South  and  was  at  first 
coldly  received  in  the  North.  In  the  elections  of  congress- 
men a  few  weeks  later,  the  Eepublican  patty  barely  retained  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Nevertheless,  on 
January  1,  1863,  the  President  issued  his  second  and  final 
proclamation,  which  applied  to  all  the  seceded  states  except 
Tennessee  and  those  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  occupied 
by  federal  troops. 

Then  Lincoln   set  himself  to  the   task  of  persuading  the 

border-state  members  to  free  tlteir  slaves  and  take  a  compen- 

sation.    They  might  have  had  about  a  hundred  million  dollars, 

but  they  refused  to  admit  that  slavery  was  wrong,  even  by 

I      giving  it  up.     In  all  the  border  states  thousands  of  slaves  ran 

I      away.    By  act  of  Congress  (in  1862)  the  troops  were  forbidden 

to  return  them;  and  in  1864  Congress  repealed  the  Fugitive 

Slave  Act.     After  that  time  the  slave  who   stayed  with  his 

master  in  the  border  states  did  so  only  because  he  liked  him. 

1  The  good   effects  of  the  proclamation  were  at  once  seen 

I      abroad,  where  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  England  in  1863 
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prevented  a  last  effort  to  have  Great  Britain  and  France 
aes.Erteoti  "mediate"  in  the  atru^le.  When  two  ironclad  ships  of 
01  emanci-  i^ar^  t^e  "  Laird  rams,"  were  ordered  for  the  Confederacy 
(Isea-iBSS)  in  England,  our  minister,  Adama,  protested,  and  used 
Diplomatic  ^^^  grim  phrase,  "  It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point 
CorretpQiid-  gut;  to  your  Lordship  that  this  is  war."  The  British 
p.  387  '  government  had  already  decided  to  hold  the  veaaela,  and 
they  were  never  delivered  to  the  Confederacy. 

Three  of  the  loyal  border  states,  which  were  i)tacticaily  under 
military  rule,  settled  the  slavery  question  for  themselves: 
(1)  the  new  state  of  West  Virgiaia  (§  401)  in  1862  adopted  an 
antislavery  constitution ;  (2)  a  constitutional  ordinance  in 
Missouri  provided  for  gradual  emancipation  {July  1,  1863); 
(3)  a  new  Maryland  constitution  abolished  slavery  outright 
I  (October  13, 1864).     Lincoln  tried  to  help  the  process  by  find- 

I  ing  some  place  in  Central  America  where  the  former  slaves  could 

I  be  colonized;  but  that  remedy  proved  to  be  impracticable. 

^  Both  the  confiscation  act  of  1862  and  the  hnal  Emancipation 

^^^^B  Froclamation  authorized  the  enlistment  of  negro  troops.  Tlie 
^^^^H  first  full  negro  regiment  in  service  was  the  First  South  Care- 
^^^^F  Una  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  a 
H  New  England  abolitionist.     In  the  summer  of  1863  the  govern- 

■  ment  ordered  a  draft,  and  states  began  to  fill  up  their  quotas  by 
I  recruiting  negroes  in  the  federal  camps  on  the  coast.  One  of 
I  these  regiments,  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  took  part  in  a 
I  bloody  assault  on  Battery  Wagner  near  Charleston  (July  18, 
I  1863).  Its  colonel,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  was  killed ;  and  the  enemy 
I  "buried  him  vrith  his  niggers."  The  179,000  negro  troops 
I                    eventually  received  the  pay  and  treatment  of  white  troops. 

■  The  year  1863  began  with  918,000  men  under  arms  on  the 

Union  aide  and  466,000  on  the  southern.  The  campaign 
Missisaippi  opened  in  the  West,  where  General  Grant  tried  to  get 
'T"  ''""■  beyond  Vicksburg  by  digging  a  canal  across  the  narrow 
(1863)  neck  of  a  great  bend  in  the  Mississippi  River.    This 
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plan  failed;  biit  Grant  tried  Tarious  schemeB  of  opening  a 
communication,  throiigli  sliallow  bayoua,  ivhicli  would  avoid 
Vicksturg.  Finally  he  determined  to  mat'ch  seventy  miles 
through  the  back  country  on  the  west  aide  of  the  riverj  and 
then  to  reerosa  and  strike  Vickaburg  from  the  east 

The  first  heavy  fighting  in  this  campaign  was  the  eapture  of 
Port  Gibson  by  McClernand  (May  1, 1863),  and  the  conseqiient 
fall  of  Grand  Gulf, 
south  of  Vickaburg. 
Grant'a  next  step  waa, 
with  three  days'  ra^ 
tions,to  leave  the  base 
at  Grand  Gulf  and 
push  northeast,  living 
mainly  on  tbe  coun- 
try. He  skillfully 
raaneuvered  against 
Joaeph  E,  .Johnston  on  the  eaat,  defeated  Pemberton  at  Cham- 
pion Hill,  and  dro\-e  him  back  into  Vickaburg.  He  then  closed 
in  along  with  Sherman,  in  command  of  the  right  of  the  army, 
who  bad  accompanied  Grant  through  the  campaign,  and  thus 
by  boxing  the  comjiass  south,  east,  north,  and  west  again. 
Grant  cut  Vickaburg  off  from  all  help. 

After  two  attempts  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  Grant 
regularly  invested  the  city  and  bombarded  it.  As  the  seven 
weeks  of  siege  progressed,  people  came  down  to  pea  meal 
mixed  with  corn  meal,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  bread. 
The  streets  were  full  of  d^ris,  wounded  men,  and  houseless 
people.  The  inhabitants  moved  to  caves  in  the  bluffs,  dug  out 
bomb-proofa,  and  lived  thei-e  day  and  night.  July  4,  1863, 
Vickaburg  surrendered  unconditionally  with  29,000  men,  the 
largest  number  of  priaoners  taken  by  either  side  during  the 
entire  war.  General  Banks,  who  had  meanwhile  pushed  north 
from  Kew  Orleans,  now  took  Fort  Hudson  with  its  garrison 
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of  6000  men  (July  9).  A  week  later  a  freight  steamer  from 
St.  Louis  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  and  President  Lincoln  said, 
"The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  fought  as  bravely  as  the  west- 
ern armies,  but  it  was  glad  to   hold  its  own   territory,    and 
387.  The       a  second  time  to  drive  an  invading  enemy  back  from 
tw^aiEn^    northern  soil.     General  Joseph  Hooker,  a  gallant  otticer, 
(1863J  was  put  in  command  (January  25,  1863),  and  assembled 

his  army  at  Chancelloraville,  where  it  was  confronted  by  Lee's 
army  and  suddenly  attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson  (May  2), 
and  thrown  back  in  confusion  with  great  loss;  but  Jackson 
was  accidentally  shot  by  his  own  men —  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
South.  After  five  days'  hard  fighting,  Hooker  turned  north- 
ward, having  lost  17,000  men  out  of  97,000. 


The  check  gave  Lee  his  greatest  opportunity  during  the  win 
ived  northward,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  reached 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  At  this  critical  moment  Hooker 
asked  to  be  relieved  because  of  friction  with  Halleck,  and 
replaced  by  General  Meade.  The  two  armies  came 
together  near  Gettysbut^  (July  1),  and  the  next  day  the  south- 
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ern  troops  again  attackeO.      July  3,  1863,  came  the  "third  1 

(lay  at  Gettystburg,"  tlie  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil  War, 

The  Uiiiou  army  was  fortified  on  a  crescent-shaped  range 
of  hills,  ending   with   the   strong   position  of    Round   Top, 
)      and  the  whole  defended  by  80  guns.     At  one  o'clock  the  Con-  | 

I      federates  opened  against  the  ridge  with  115  gima,  and  ut  the  ] 

I      end  of  two  hours  of  artillery  fire,  a  division  of  15,000  men,  I 

'      under  command  of  Pickett,  burst  into  tlie  open  and  came  sur-  I 

ging  up  the  slope  into  the  Union  lints  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 

It  was  thtf  most  critical  moment  of  the  war.  A  few  of  the 
assailants  got  over  the  breastworks ;  and  could  they  have 
held  their  ground,  the  Union  army  must  have  broken  in 
disorder,  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Washington  might 
have  been  the  prize  of  Lee's  army.  But  the  Union  lines  held 
steady,  the  remnants  of  Pickett's  division  fell  back,  and  Lee 
was  defeated.  I 

Of  the  88,000  Union  troops  engaged,  more  than  oneman  in 
four  went  down,  killed  or  wounded.  The  Confederate  army 
of  TtifiW  men  lost  23,000,  or  almost  a  third  of  its  number. 
On  the  night  of  the  next  day  Lee  slowly  retreated,  and  the 
Union  army  let  him  cross  the  Potomac;  but  it  was  the  last 
chance  to  invade  the  North  in  large  force.  i 

Two  more  terrible  battles  were  fongbt  In  the  West  before 
the  year  1863  ended.     To  Rosecrans,  with  the  Army  of  the 
I      Cumberland,  was  assigned  the  task  of  advancing  from  sss.OhiekR' 
Mnrfreesboro  and  maneuvering  against  Bragg,  who  was    msngaand 

Ooorge  H, 
I      forced  back  first  from  Tnllahoma  and  then  into  the  strong         itu 

[  position  of  Chattanooga ;  while  Burnside  moved  up  from           '^ 

I  Kentucky  to  Knoxville,  to  give  support  to  the  large  popula- 

,  tiou  of  Union  men  in  East  Tennessee. 

I  After  crossing  several  ranges  of  mountains,  Rosecrans  took 

j  Chattanooga  and  came  out  on  Chickainaiiga  Creek,  not  far  south 

I  of  the  city.    Bragg  was  reSnforeed  by  Longstreet  with  12,000 

1  men  from  Lee's  army,  and  attacked  Roseerang  on  the  Chickar 
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manga  (September  19,  1863)  with  a  hea^y  force.  The 
day  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  the  federal  line  broken, 
the  right  witig  and  part  of  the  ceuter  being  driven  from  the 
field ;  but  General  Thomas,  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  stood 
his  ground,  and  drew  off  the  field  at  night  in  good  order.  Two 
days  later  the  whole  army  returned  to  Chattanooga. 

No  soldier  ou  either  side  was  more  pasaiouately  admired 
than  Geneml  George  H.  Thomas.  After  graduation  at  West 
Point  ill  1840,  he  served 
in  the  Mexican  War. 
In  hia  first  Jittle  fight 
in  the  Civil  War  he  op- 
posed Stonewall  Jack- 
son. He  was  sent  to 
Kentucky,  beat  Zol- 
liioffer  in  IWil,  and 
^I'rved  as  an  excellent 
siiUirdiiiate  to  Buell 
^iiulRosecrans,  Thomas 
was  a  quiet,  reserved 
man,  shy  and  proud; 
but  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful gift  of  inspiring 
hia  men  with  confi- 
dence and  devotion, 
and  he  was  commonly  called  "Pap  Thomas"  by  hia  troops. 
Thomas's  great  national  reputation  was  gained  at  Chicka- 
maiiga.  When  Roaecrans  hastened  to  Chattanot^,  expecting 
his  defeated  army  to  pour  in  there,  General  Garfield  asked 
leave  to  return  to  the  field,  and  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
my  amazement  and  admiration  when  I  beheld  that  grand  offi- 
cer holding  hia  own  with  utter  defeat  on  each  side,  and  such 
wild  disorder  in  his  rear."  From  that  unflinching  courage 
Thomas  got  the  name  which  he  carried  the  rest  of  his  life, 
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"  the  Koek  of  Chickamauga."  Throngliout  the  rest  of  the  war 
after  Chattanooga  he  accepted  the  position  of  lieutenant,  confi- 
dant, and  friend  of  General  Sherman. 

After  Chickamauga,  Eoseeraua  found  the  tables  turned,  for  - 
he  was  penned  up  in  Chattanooga  by  Bragg,  who  occupied  the 
neighboring  heights  of  Missionary  Bidge  and  Lookout  399.  Flgiit- 
Mountain.    River  cora  muni  cat  ion  by  the  Tennessee  was   ^hatwno^ 
closed  by  the  enemy,  though  a  difKcult  land  route  was       e>  (1868) 
kept   open,  and   soon   the   army    was    almost    starving.       As 
Rosecrans   seeraed  slow   in   helping  himself,  he   was  super- 
seded by  Thomas,  and  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Sherman  and  Thomas,  and  at  once  began 
to  extricate  the  army.    As 
a  preliminary  the  enemy's 
post  at  Browns  Ferry  on 
the    river    was    captured 
(October    27),     so     that 
steamers  could  come  up, 
and  the  army  was  fed. 

An  additional  force  un- 
der Sherman  was  brought 
up,  and  Grant  now  turned 
to  attack  the  enemy.  In 
three      successive     days 

(November  23  to  2S,  1863}  the  Confederate  army  was  driven 
out  of  its  strong  position  on  the  mountains  above  Chatta- 
nooga. First,  Thomas  took  the  works  at  the  foot  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  Next  day  Sherman  attacked  the  north  end  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  took  position  on  the  enemy's  flank ;  and 
in  the  dramatic  but  not  critical  "Battle  above  the  Clouds," 
Hooker  drove  Bragg's  troops  off  Lookout  Mountain.  On  the 
third  clay  Thomas's  arcny  attacked  Missionary  Ridge,  and  with- 
out orders  the  troops  climbed  steadily  up  the  hill,  and  in  an  hour 
cleared  that  mountain  of  enemies.    There  is  no  more  stirring 
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incident  in  the  annals  of  war  than  the  lines  of  bluecoats,  id  sight 

of  thousands  of  their  fellows,  dashing  up  the  slope,  capturing 

battei'ies,  guns,  and  men,  and  raising 

the  stai-B  and  stripes  on  the  summit. 

Bragg  retreated  in  great  confusioo ; 

and   au  expedition    was    immediately 

sent  up  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  to 

teiieve  Biirnside,  who  was  besieged  in 

Knoxville. 

The  superior  numbers  of  the  Union 
forces  enabled  tJiem  to  attack  the  South 

<00.  Mnor    ^"    ^^^    detached    nioveraents. 

oparatioiu  After  the  Vicksburg  campaign  a 
Union  army  occupied  central  Ar- 
kansas. In  the  Shenandoah  valley 
there  was  little  fighting  in  1863.  A 
fleet  of  monitors  and  other  ships  made 
desperate  attempts  to  bike  Charleston, 
but  though  Fort  Sumter  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  nnns,  it  could  not  be  cap- 
tured; and  the  city  was  bombarded 
only  by  distant  batteries.  On  the  other 
aide  the  cavalry  of  Stuai-t  and  Jlosby 
in  Virginia,  and  Forrest  in  the  West, 
excelled  in  rapid  forays,  which  cnt  the 
Union  communioatious,  destroyed  sup- 
plies, and  creiited  alarm.  Another 
dashing  cavalryman  was  John  Mor- 
gan, who  crossed  the  Ohio  Kiver  in 
July,  186.'!,  and   for  about  a  month 

ranged  through  the  rich  country  of  southern  Ohio.     The  Ohio 
militia,  the  so-called  " Squirrel  hunters,"  were  called  out;  and 
Morgan  was  eventually  cornered  and  captured. 
Two  years  and  a  half  of  war  showed  the  difficulty  of  proving 
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that  the  seceding  states  were  still  in  the  Uniou.  The  forty 
mouutain  counties  of  western  Virginia  settled  the  problem  for 
themselves  by  refusing  to  secede  with  Virginia,  They  ^-.  _ 
held  a  constitutional  eouveotion,  organized  as  the  state  ningBof'r*- 
of  West  Virginia,  and  (1861)  aske'd  to  be  admitted  into  jj^^^ 
the  Union.     Aa  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  state  SouUi 

ehajl  be  divided  "  withoiit  the  couseut  of  the  Legislatures  '  ' 

of  the  states  concerned,"  Congress  accepted  the  fiction  that 
the  loyal  legislature  at  Wheeling  represented  the  whole  state 
of  Virginia;  and  in  June,  18G3,  West  Virginia  became  a  sepa- 
rate state. 

In  1861  to  1863,  under  the  direct  and  earnest  insistence  of 
President  Lincoln,  so-called  state  governments  wei-e  formed  in 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee ;  governors  were 
elected  by  a  handful  of  voters,  legislatures  were  chosen,  sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  House  appeared  in  Washington,  and 
several  were  actually  admitted  to  Congress,  though  at  the  same 
time  these  states  were  represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
at  Richmond.  By  a  formal  proclamation  {December  8,  1863) 
Lincoln  offered  to  all  persons  who  had  "  participated  in  Lincoln, 
the  existing  rebellion,"  except  the  leaders,  pardon  and  '^'"''^a 

amnesty  "with  restoration  of  all  rights  and   property, 
except  as  to  slaves";  and  he  promised  to  recognize  new  state 
governments  in  any  of  the  seceded  states,  if  formed  by  one 
tenth  or  more  of  the  voters,  provided  tliey  would  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


The  most  dramatic  episode  of  this  year  was  the  Emancipar 
tion  Proclamation,  which  was  preceded  by  acts  of  Congress 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the     40a.  I 
territories,  and  freeing  refugee  slaves  belonging  to  "  rebels  * 

in  arms."  Tlie  proclamation  did  no  immediate  harm  to  the 
slaveholders,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  spread  among  the  slaves ; 
aad  wherever  Union  armies  moved,  great  numbers  of  slaves 
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left  their  plantations  and  never  weut  back.  In  the  border 
states,  too,  slavery  was  disturbed,  and  thousands  of  negroes 
ran  away.  Ky  the  eud  of  1863  it  was  plain  that  if  the  North 
won,  nothing  could  save  slavery,  in  either  the  seceding  or  the 
border  states. 

During  1863  military  succesa  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
Union.  In  the  Eaat  the  Union  troops  lost  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorBville,  but  won  at  Gettysburg;  and  showed  that  the 
North  could  not  be  successfully  invaded.  In  the  West  the  line 
of  the  Mississippi  was  opened,  by  the  taking  of  Vicksburg, 
tiiough  beyond  that  river  there  wa^  some  fighting,  and  till  the 
end  of  the  war  many  southern  troops  still  found  their  way 
across  to  the  main  Confederate  army.  On  the  direct  line  into 
the  South  from  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  Atlanta,  the  Union  troops 
got  as  far  a^  Chattanooga,  which  they  took  and  hually  held, 
after  two  desperate  battles.  ^h 
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eitlvo  (1)  Fremont's  einancEpatlon  proclamation,  1861.     (2)  Hnntex'i 

■  ematicipatinn  proolamatinn,  18'i2.    (3)  Why  did  Emperor  Napoleon 
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Iho  South?  (6)  What  did  the  northern  people  think ot  Lincoln? 
(fi)  Why  did  Horace  Greeley  critieiBe  the  President  ?  (7)  Why 
did  the  British  government  hold  the  Laird  rams  in  1863  ?  (8)  Ob- 
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Viclcsburg,  July,  1863,  (10)  Why  did  Congresa  admit  West  Vtr- 
giuift?  (U)  Why  (lid  Lincoln  offer  amneaty  in  December,  1883  ? 
Oi  (12)  John  Quincy  Adams's  suggestions  ot  deatroying  slavery  by 

'  the  war  power.      (13)   Refugees  at  Fort  Monroe.      (14)    Debbie 

In  Congress  on  etiiancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  186!, 
(16)  Instances  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  ot  rebelo. 
(10)  John  Bright  aa  a  friend  of  the  Nortii.  (17)  President  Lin- 
coln at  the  White  House.  (18)  President  Lincoln's  opinions  ot 
the  generals.  (19)  What  did  the  southern  people  think  of  Lincoln  7 
(20)  Some  of  Lincoln's  good  stories.  (21)  Cabinet  disonaaione  ot 
the  Proclamation  of  Emoncipatiou.  (22)  lluw  did  the  negro  troop< 
fight  ?  (23)  Grant's  plans  tor  capturing  Vicksburg.  (24)  Cava 
life  in  Vicksburg.     (26)  Thomas  at  the  battle  uf  Cliickamauga. 
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(26)  "  Jeb"  Stnmrt  as  a  caTiOiy  leader.  (27)  How  did  I/m  gi^t 
across  the  Potomac  in  1863?  (28)  The  third  day  at  Gett>*sbui^, 
July  3,  186a.    (29)  The  battle  of  Mlssiooaiy  Ridge. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

EKD  OF  THE   WAlt   (1861-1865) 

Life  was  exciting  in  Civil  War  times.     People  opened  ■ 

morning  papers  with  diead,  for  after  the  battles  there  were 

403  How      ^""^  ^'^*^  °^  killed  and  wounded,  which  carried  woe  to 

the  North       thousands  of  families.     Then  came  a  flood  of  wounded 

and   sick  pouring  back  from   tlie  front;    thousands    of 

them  died  in  the  hospitals,   other  thousands   went  maimed 

about  the  streets. 

Northern  people  were  always  doing  things  for  the  soldiers. 
In  almost  every  village  and  city  there  was  a  ladies'  aid  socitly, 


in  which  the  women  scraped  lint  for  wounds,  made  bandages 
and  comfortable  clothing,  haversacks,  mittens,  and  articles  for 
the  sick,  and  collected  provisions,  clothing,  and  blankets  for  tlie 
soldiers.  Two  large  charitable  societies,  tlie  Sanitary  Couuni»- 
sion  and  the  Christian  Commission,  took  charge  of  these 
supplies,  moved  them  to  the  front,  and  distributed  them  to 
the  needy. 

People  had  to  get  accustomed  to  several  new  kinds  of  money. 
After  the  banks  suspended   specie   payments   in   December, 
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1861,  a  gold  coin  waa  a  curiosityj  and  presently  the  silver 
also  went  out  of  circulation.  For  montha  the  only  small 
change  waa  sticky  postage  stamps,  till  Congress  provided  the 
little  "sliin  plasters,"  or  fractional  currency.  Early  in  1862 
appeared  the  crisp  and  beautifid  new  legal  tender  "  green- 
backs," and  as  they  came  pouring  out  they  began  to  fall  in 
value ;  and  prices  con'eapondingly  rose  to  double,  sonietimea  to 
triple,  the  old  rates.  Yet  business  was  good  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  crops  were  large,  manufactures  increased,  the 
railroads  were  busy,  and  many  business  men  were  happy. 

Though  tlie  war  waa  fought  to  vindicate  the  Constitution, 
the  country  waa  subjected  to  many  unpleasant  methods  of 
government,  some  of  them  plainly  unconstitutional:—         ^^j^  ^y_  - 

(1)  In  the  territory  actually  occupied  by  the  army,  tarygov- 
including  the  city  of  Washington,  martial  law  (that  is,  •"""••» 
the  will  of  the  commander  in  chief)  was  openly  declared ;  it 
suiwrseded  the  ordinary  law  and  courts,  and  civilians  could  be 
arrested  simply  by  the  order  of  the  military  commander. 

(2)  Under  an  order  of  the  President  (April  27,  1861)  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  waa  suspended,  ao  that  anspected  people 
could  be  put  in  prison  without  any  specific  charge  or  hope  of 
triaL  Many  thousand  people  first  aud  last  were  arrested  in 
this  haphazard  manner,  often  without  knowing  what  was  the 
charge  against  them ;  and  the  only  way  to  freedom  waa 
through  the  intervention  of  some  man  of  influence. 

(3)  Provost  marshals  were  appointed  in  all  the  northern 
cities,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  hostilities;  and  they 
arrested  thousands  of  people  under  military  law. 

(4)  In  18(i4  a  military  commission  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  Dr.  Milligau  of  Indiana  for  taking  part  in  a  traitorous 
secret  society. 

(6)  In  the  border  states,  and  even  in  the  North,  military 
officers  sometimes  shut  up  churches,  dissolved  societies,  or 
stopped  the  publication  of  newspapers.     It  is  true  that  the 
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papers  abounded  in  war  goasip,  war   news,  and  war  stori 
and  the  correspondents  often  revealed  military  secrets. 

Notwithstanding  abundant  loyalty  and  heroism,  the  war  was 

carried  on  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition.    The  "Peace  Demo- 

40S.  Inter-    crats"  at  the  beginning  favored  letting  the  South  secede, 

tton'w^t^'    ^^^  later  opposed  the  war.    They  accepted  the  name  ot 

war  "  Copperhead,"  bestowed  by  their  opponents,  and  wore 

as  badges  the  heads  cut  out  of  copper  cents,  or  butternuts 

cut  in  sections  —  because  the  butternut  was  the  ordinary  dye 

for  the  clothing  worn  by  Confederate  soldiers ;  and  they  creat«d 

formidable  secret  societies,  called  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 

with  scores  of  thousands  of  members  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  leader  of  the  Peace  Democrats  was  Clement  L.  Vallan- 
digham,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  boasted  that  he 
never  voted  a  dollar  or  a  man  for  the  war.  In  May,  1863,  be 
made  a  harsh  and  cutting  speech  against  the  system  of  mili- 
tary law  for  civilians.  For  this  offense  he  was  convicted  by 
a  military  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment;  but 
Lincoln  sent  him  across  the  lines  into  the  Confederacy — 
a  practical  joke  which  seemed  to  many  people  impolitic. 

An  act  of  Congress  for  drawing  soldiers  by  lot  from  among 
the  able-bodied  men  led  to  terrible  "tlraft  riots"  in  New  York 
city  (July,  1863).  The  opposition  turned  into  a  savage  mob 
which  hunted  down  and  stoned  to  death  dozens  of  harmless 
negroes  and  then  white  people,  and  then  burned  colored  or- 
phan asylums.  The  next  step  was  to  attack  buildings  which 
represented  any  kind  of  government,  especially  police  stations 
and  armories.  The  police  fought  splendidly,  but  were  too  few 
to  resist  such  a  rising.  Federal  troops  were  hastily  summoned, 
and  after  three  days  of  riot  the  mob  was  put  down  by  musket 
and  bayonet.  About  a  thousand  people  lost  their  lives  as  vic- 
tims of  the  mob,  or  by  the  shots  of  the  defenders  of  order,  and 
the  money  dam^e  was  many  millions. 
Behind  the  Confederate  lines  life  was  just  as  excitt 
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much  less  comfortable  tlian  in  the  North,     Throughout  the 
South  there  was  the  same  passionate  support  of  the  soldier  as 
in  the  North,  the  san)e  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty      ...  — 
to  bless  their  cause.     By  severe  conscription  acts  every      the  south 
able-bodied  man  between  sixteen  and  seventy  was  called 
into    tlie  ai'my,  so  that  General   Grant   said,  "They   robbed 
the  cradle  and  the  grave."     The  negroes  on  the  plantations 
raised  the  crops  and  took  care  of  the  women  aud  childreu,  and 
a  slave  insurrection  would  have  dissolved  the  Confederate 
army  ;  but  the  negroes  never  rose. 

The  war  brought  dire  poverty  on  the  South.  The  blockade 
cut  down  the  cotton  export  from  $191,000,000  in  1860  to 
8119,000,000  in  1862.  Confederate  paper  notes  were  never  legal 
tender,  but  they  were  put  out  by  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
their  value  fell  to  a  cent  and  a  half  on  the  dollar:  corn  meal 
sold  in  Richmond  for  $80  a  bushel  in  paper;  flour  at  $1000 
a  barrel;  a  newspaper  cost  a  dollar. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  South  could  no  longer  replace 
its  men  who  fell  or  were  made  prisoners;  and  therefore  the 
North  refused  to  exchange,  even  though  a  hundred  thousand 
northern  soldiers  remained  in  southern  prisons.  The  commis- 
sary of  the  Confederate  army  was  ill  managed ;  and  there  were 
few  supplies  in  the  country.  Libby  Prison  for  officers  in  Rich- 
mond, and  various  prisons  faither  south,  were  all  badly  mis- 
managed. Andersonville  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  garrison, 
officered  by  men  of  the  overseer  type,  who  were  in  constant 
fear  lest  the  prisoners  shonld  break  loose.  Hence,  in  a  country 
abounding  in  timber  and  with  plenty  of  good  water,  the 
prisoners  were  coniined  in  a  treeless  stockade  on  a  foul  stream, 
and  were  feai-fully  overcrowded,  with  no  materials  to  build 
proper  houses.  They  had  the  same  kind  of  food  that  was 
provided  for  the  jaila  and  the  negro  quarters,  and  often  for 
the  Confederate  troops  at  the  front,  — chiefly  corn  meal,  some- 
timea  ground  cob  and  all. 
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Id  Marclt,  I8&1,  PresideDt  Lincoln  selected  the  commander 

who  had  made  the  most  brilliaDt  record  in  the  West,  General 

4DT.<}raat'i   U.  S.  Grant,  and  made  him  lieutenant-general  with  the 

j^jJ^^J^       authority  of  general  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the 

(1B64>  country,  and  Halleck  became  practically  the  President's 

chief  of  staff.     Grant  selected  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 

direct  command  of  Meade,  as  his  own  fighting  force,  and  on 

May  4,  1864,  took  the  field  with  102,000  effective  men  and 

350  guns,  against  Lee's  army  of  61,000  men.     The  next  day, 

as  he  was  moving  through  the 

wooded    rtgion    of    northern 

Virginia  known  as   the  WiU 

detness,  he  was  attacked  by 

Lee,  and  diew  out  only  after 

three  days  of  blind  and  cour 

fused  fighting. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac   had   always 
retreated  after  such  a  check, 
but  as  brigade  after  brigade 
came  to  a  crossroadB  and  was 
directed   to  turn   southward, 
the  whole  length  of  the  col- 
umn rang  with  cheers,  for  the 
men  realized  that  they  were 
to  fight  it  through.    In  a  series 
of  assaults  "all  along  the  line" 
near  Spottaylvania,  May  10  to  21,  Grant  lost  16,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  or  in  sixteen  days  since  May  4  over  30,000;  and 
though  he  had  also  inflicted  great  losses  on  Lee,  he  could  not 
break  the  Confederate  lin 

Grant  now  moved  southward  parallel  with  Lee's  army,  both 
sides  intrenehing  every  night.  At  Gold  Harbor,  fifteen  miles 
from  Richmond,  he  found  tho  enemy  strongly  intrenched  in 
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what  was   really  a  great  fort.    He  attacked  (June  3)  with  1 

80,000  men,  and  within  an  hour  had  lost  7000,    His  purpose  I 

waa  to  wear  Lee  out,  and  he  could  have  afforded  to  give  two 
men  for  one,  to  break  up  thiit  opposing  army  then  and  there.  J 

Once  more  Grant  edged  southward,  crossed  tliu  James  Kiver  I 

(June  16),  and  attempted  to  seize  Peteraburg,  the  key  of  eaBtern  I 

Virginia ;  but  iu  several  unsuccessful  assaults  he  lost  about  SOOO  I 

men.    A  vain  attempt  to  entice  him  from  his  grip  on  Peters-  I 

burg  was  made  by  the  Confederate  general  Early,  who,  in  I 

a  sudden  dash  northward  with  20,000  men,  took  and  burned  I 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  city  I 

of  Washington,  which  he  could  have  taken,  had  he  known  how  I 

few  its  defenders  were.     In  front  of  Grant's  line  at  Petersburg  I 

a  mine  waa  dug  to  blow  up  an  important  Confederate  defense  I 

at  a  spot  now  called  the  Crater  (July  30,  1864) ;  but  after  a  I 

loss  of  2900  men  the  Union  troops  had  to  witlidraw  and  con-  I 

tinue  the  slow  siege,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  I 

From  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  on  Grant  1 

before  Petersburg.     Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  man  of  the  plain 
people,  a  descendant  of  an  early  colonist  of  Maasarhu-     ^^g  —^ 
setts,  probably  of  Scotch  ancestry.     The  son  of  a  tanner,  bbbB.  Q 
he  was  bom  in  Ohio  (April  27,  1822),  was  brought  up  "'■'^ 
first  to  farm  work,  then  graduated  in  1843  at  West  Point 
Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Taylor's  army  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Mexican  campaign.    He  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1854,  and  then  tried  various  kinds  of  business  in  St.  Louis 
and  Galena,  Illinois,  and  fell  into  obscurity.    On  the  day  after 
the  fall  of  Sumter,  Grant  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the 
army;   and  in  August,  1861,  became  brigadier  general.     From 
1861  to  1863  his  name  was  connected  with  moat  of  the  suc- 
cessful operations  in  the  West,  till  Lincoln  said  of  him:  "I 
can't  spare  this  man;  he  fights." 

Grant  was  a  very  taciturn  man,  alow  to  expresa  an  opinion ; 
he  disliked  writing,  and  sometimes  got  into  trouble  because  he 
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mojui  ui  iui   LUC  kruupa 
le  field  Tof  the  Shenan- 

Ulysseh  b.  g. 


woaM  not  report.    Tet  be  coined  some  apt  phrases,  aa  in  his 
f,   ^  demand  for  the  Burrender  of  Fort  Donelsoii:  "  So  terms 

tlrmoir*.  except  an  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
.ju,?st  accepted.  I  propoae  to  move  immediately  upon  yoor 
works";  and  in  1864,  "I 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer," 

Grant's  greatest  character- 
istic was  his  iuilomitable  grit. 
After  the  terrible  discourage- 
meuts  of  tlie  campaign  of 
1804,  he  wrote, — to  Lincoln's 
great  satisfaction,  —  "I  want 
Sheridan  put  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops 
in  the  field  [of  the  Shenan- 
doah],   with    instructions    to 

put  himself  south  of  the  enemy  and  follow  him  to  the  deatfl 
Wherever  the  enemy  goes  let  our  troops  go  also."  This  in- 
tense determination  kept  in  action  the  forces  that  brought  the 
war  to  an  end.  Grant  did  not  stake  all  on  one  battle;  he 
was  not  daunted  or  discouraged  by  defeat ;  he  simply  kept 
at  it  till  his  enemy  was  vanquished. 

Grant's  most  dangerous  opponent  wasEobert  E.  Lee,  who  was 
bom  in  1807,  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  Virginia  family;  he 
4(>fl  Bob«rt  K^'s^l"**^'^  from  West  Point  (1829),  and  spent  thirty-two 
E.  L«eaia     years  in  the  regular  army;  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
gennn  Mexican  War.      Just  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out  be 

wrote  to  a  friend,  "  If  the  Union  is  dissolved  and  the  govern- 
ment disrupted,  I  shall  return  to  my  native  state  and  share  the 
I  Tnta,  Zm,     miseries  of  my  people,  and,  save  in  defense,  will  draw  my 

k  *•  Bword  on  none."      A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 

I  ter  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  United  Htates  army, 
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and  declined  it.  He  resigned,  and,  after  Virginia  seceded, 
accepted  a  Confederate  commisBion. 

For  a  year  Lee  saw  little  active  service;  then  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  June  1, 1862,  and 
for  nearly  three  years 
was  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  tliat  army. 
His  division  and  corps 
commanders,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Gordon,  Long- 
street,  A.  P.  HilljD.  H. 
Hill,  Ewell,  Early,  J. 
E.  B.  Stuart,  remained 
with  him  with  few  ex- 
ceptions till  the  end 
of  the  struggle  What 
made  Lee  a  great  sol- 
dier were  his  skillful 
preparataons,  his  watch- 
fulness, aiid  his  abdity 
to  accomplish  much 
with    small    resouices. 

In  this  respect  he  greatly  resembled  Washington,  with  whom 
he  has  often  been  compared.  He  had  great  power  over 
men,  and  his  soldiers  had  perfect  confidence  in  "  Uncle 
Robert." 

On  the  same  day  that  Grant  moved  south  (May  4,  1864), 
Sherman  began  his  advance  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  135 
milea  through  the  mountains,  against  Joseph  E.Johnston,  ^^^  joMnk 
who  had  8u5>erseded  Uragg.     During  four  months  Slier-        E.  lobn,- 
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road  (p.  434),  skillfully  flanking  Johnston's  smaller  army         0* 

from  point  to  point.      His  one  front  attack,  at  Kene- 

saw  Mountain  (Juue  27),  caused  a  loss  of  2000  men,  with  no 
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military  advantage.     Johnston  was  snperseded  in  Jnly,  18G4, 

by  the  more  dasbiug  Hood.     Slierman  circled  about  Atlanta, 

almost  captured  the  opposing  army,  and  at  last  was  able  to  teie- 

Qjndnl  graph  (September  3),  "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won." 

^xxrill         General  Johustoa  was  of  Scotch  descent,  bora  in  1807 ; 

pi.  B.  p.  771     he  was  a  classmate  of  Lee  at  West  Point,  and  then  served 

against  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans.      In  18G0  he  was  made 

qnartermaster  general  of  the  United  States  army,  but  followed 

r^  ^^^^  his  state  of  Virginia  when 

f  ^^  it  seceded.    He  was  one  of 

•^^^^>^B  the  first  generals  appointed 

^y^^Jy  by  the  Confederacy,  com- 

•  JBm^^E  manded  in  the  Shenandoah 

^^JU^^^^^^^  valley,   at    Bull    Bun,    in 

f^^l^^^B^^^L  the  Peninsular  Camp^gn, 

'    ^^9^^^B^^^^^^^  ^^^  against  Grant  outside 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        of  Vicksbiirg.     Johnstou*s 
/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hr  remarkable 

'.^^^K^^^^^^^^^^^K         ^^^  18G4,  when    with 

^^^^^^^KK^^^f         about  70,000  men  he  tried 
^I^^^^HT^  to  hold  Shei-man's  army  of 

^^^^^  113,000.    His  policy  was  to 

JoBBFK  E.  JoBNHTON,  IN  J864.  avoid  genera!  engagements, 

but  to  wear  the  invaders  out  by  a  long  campaign,  and  by 
attacking  their  ever  lengthening  line  of  communications. 
The  navy  shared  in  the  hard  work  of  1864,  especially  by 
Farragut'a  attack  in  August,  with  18  vessels  and  a  landing 
411  The  ^**''°^  °^  ^'^^  troops,  on  the  powerful  defenses  of  Mobile 
navyia  Bay.     T"arragut  lashed  his  ships  in  pairs  ;  and  he  fastened 

himself  to  the  rigging  of  his  flagship,  the  Hurtfard.     As 

Lthe  fleet  went  in,  the  monitor  Tecuvisek  was  torpedoed,  and 
instantly  sank,  but  the  admiral  signaled  "  Go  ahead ! "  All  the 
rest  of  tiie  fleet  got  through  the  channel  into  the  bay,  when  a 
dangerous  Confederate  ram,  the  Teniiensee,  swept  down  upon 
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them.     One  after  another  the  Union  vessels  dashed  at  the  big  I 

ironclad,  finng  their  heavy  gUDS,  and  they  pounded  her  till  one  I 

who  was  present  said,  "She  lay  like  a  hleeding  stag  at   bay  I 

among  the  hounds."     The  TeTinenxee  surrendered  and  the  forts  I 

were  taken,  so  that  the  port  of  Mobile  was  closed.  I 

Farragut'a  deter  mi  nation  never  ceased  throughout  the  war;  I 

he  was  one  of  the  most  careful  commanders  that  ever  lived ;  I 

he  made  all  his  preparations  beforehand,  weighed  the  risks,  I 

and  then  notJiing  could  stop  him  short  of  the  sinking  of  his  I 

vessel;  and  his  courage  affected  everybody  in  the  fleet.     So  I 

perfect  were  his  discipline  and  his  coolness,  that  in  his  great  I 

fights  he  always  came  out  safe  with  a  small  loss  of  men.  I 

The  navy  and  the  army  also  coOpei-ated  on  the  North  Carolina  I 

coast.    Fort  Fisher  was  taken  (January,  1866),  and  the  port  I 

of  Wilmington  was  closed.     Thereafter  there  was  no  large  I 

port  open  to  the  blockade  runners  except  Charleston.  I 

Philip  H.  Sheridan,  another  gi'eat  commander,  canie  to  the  I 

front  in  1864.     Bova  in  Kew  York  of  Irish  parents,  he  was  a  n 

graduate  of  West  Point,  and  served  on  the  western  fron-  4i8.  philtp 
tier.  He  was  put  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  soon  .  ^^f'^'^'? 
after  of  a  division  in  Buell's  army  (1862),  He  fought  at  lay  (1861) 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and  Chattanooga,  and 
in  1864  was  made  chief  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

After  fighting  through  the  terrible  campaign  of  1864,  he 
was  sent  into  "  the  Valley "  of  the  Shenandoah.  There 
he  undertook  the  task  of  pushing  back  General  Early  and 
of  devastating  the  countiy  so  that  it  should  no  longer  feed 
the  Confederate  army.  After  fights  at  Opequan  Creek  and 
Fishers  Hill,  the  enemy  rallied  and  attacked  the  army  at 
Cedar  Creek  (October  19)  and  drove  it  out  of  its  camp,  while 
Sheridan  was  twenty  miles  to  the  north.  He  hurried  to  the 
sound  of  the  guns  and  found  a  number  of  demoralized  men 
<m  the  load,  but  a  large  part  of  the  troops  were  still  in  line. 
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Ab  he  galloped  along  the  line  he  shouted,  "  We  are  all  right 
DanieM  '   '    "     ^^^'^^  mind,  boys,  we'll   whip  them  yet,    we'll 

Shtridan,      whip  them  yet     We  shall  sleep  in  our  quartets   to- 
'^  night."     He  pushed  the  enemy  back,  and  actually  re- 

occupied  liis  old  camp  at  Cedar  Creek  that  night 

Sheridan's  characteristic  as 
a  soldier  was  hia  impetuous 
attack.     He  never  waited  to 
be  pt^rfectly  ready,  but  struck 
before  he  was  expected.     He 
was  bold  and  dashing,  would 
lead  into  any  kind  of  danger, 
and  yet  took  no  unreasonable 
chanties,  and   was    never   de- 
feated   in    an    independent 
command.    He  was  very  care- 
ful to  keep  his  men  well  fed 
and  supplied,  and  was  a  mas- 
ter in  the  organization  and 
Paiwp  H.  Bh«hii.*j..  about  itno.      ^^^  ^,f  cavalry. 
The  state  elections  of  1863  resiwnded  to  the  victories  at 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  by  giving  good  Republican  majori- 
413  PartiBs  ^'^^"     '^''**"Kh  Lincoln  had  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
wdpoiiiiM  in  18(f4  a  clique  of  disaffected  Republican  politicians, 
including  Secretary  Chase,  wanted  to  set  him    aside. 
I  Some  of  these  malcontents  got  up  a  convention  and  uomiuated 

\  John   C.   Fremont  for  the   presidency,   a  movement    finally 

K  headed  off.      The  regular  Republican  convention  was  practi- 

I  cally  unanimous  for  Lincoln,  on  a  platform  that  slavery  must 

I  be  destroyed ;  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  put  on  the 

I  ticket   as  Vice  President,  in  order   to    strengthen    it   in   the 

I  border  states.     The  Democrats  nominated  for  the  presidency 

P  General  George  B.  McClellan,  as  representative  of  the  war 

I  Democrats  and  as  a  soldier  candidate;  but  declared  in  their 
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platform  that  there  "  had  been  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  I 

the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war."  I 

The  failure  of  Grant  to  break  up  Lee's  army  in  June,  1864,  I 

'        had  a.  damaging  effect  on   the  uampitign,  and  Lincoln  vras  I 

I        deeply  discouraged,  for  he  misealculated  the  people's  affection  I 

I        for  their  President.     To  the  eighteen  free  states  in  the  Union  I 

in  1860  had  been  added  Kansas,  ^V'est  Virginia,  and  Ifevada  I 

I         (1864).     Lincoln  carried  them  all  except  New  Jersey,  and  also  I 

two  of  the  four  border  slave  states,  Maryland  and  Missouri.    He  ■ 

I        bad  21ii  electoral  votes  to  21 ;  but  only  2,200,000  popular  votes  I 

against   1,800,000   for   McClelkn.      The    election   of  Lincoln  I 

imade  it  certain  that  the  war  would  be  fought  to  a  finish,  and  I 

men  were  found  to  recruit  Grant's  army  before  Petersburg.  I 

Sherman's  strong  imagination   suggested  to  him  that  the  I 

I        next   step  was  to   cut   the   Confederacy  in  two  by  marching  1 

eastward  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  through  the  heart  414.  BUrcli- 
of  the  country,  and  Grant,  with  much  hesitation,  gave  ""^  oooriri* 
his  consent.     After  destroying  the  workshops  and  de-  (IB64) 

fenses  of  Atlanta,  Sherman  marched  eastwai-d  (November  15, 
1864)  with  62,000  men  (p.  434).  There  was  no  army  in  front 
of  him  and  no  militia  that  could  oppose  him.  The  Confeder- 
ate authorities  had  begged  the  southern  people  to  plant  corn 
instead  of  cotton,  and  therefore  he  found  plenty  of  food.  The 
army  lived  on  the  country,  and  as  Sherman  passed  tbroogh  he 

I        left  it  devastated,  so  far  as  he  could. 

The  army  was  followed  by  "Sherman's  Bummers,"  Bereral 
thousand  stragglers  who  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
orders  against  looting  private  houses ;  and   thousands  of  con- 

I  trabands  joined  in  the  procession  on  foot  or  in  wagons.  The 
railroads  were  destroyed  for  miles;  even  the  rails  were  heated 
and  twisted  up.  Sherman  reached  Savairaah  (December  10, 
1864),  and  eleven  days  later  the  city  surrendered;  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Sherman,  "  The  honor  is  all  yours." 

L General  William  T.  Sherman  is  in  many  ways  the  most  in- 
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teresting  of  all  the  militajy  commanderH  of  the  war.     Bom 

ill  Ohio  in  18^0,  a  member  of  a  distioguiahed  family,  all  bis 

life  long  he  was  acquainted  with  public  affairs.     Sher-      41B.  Wil-  J 

man  graduated  at  West  Point  (1840),  and  was  sent  out   si,enn^^ 

to  California  in  1846.     In  1855  he  resigned,  and  when      ^ganenl 

the  war  broke  out,  was  superintendent  of  a  military  school 

in  Louisiana. 

Sherman  served  at  Bull  Run,  then  in  the  West,  and  won  his 
first  renown  at  Shilob.  Then  he  commanded  a  corps  under 
Grant  in  the  Vicksburg 
and  Chattanooga  cam- 
paigns. When  Grant  went 
ea.st  in  1864,  Sherman  was 
put  in  command  of  most 
of  the  western  armies,  and 
actfd  in  perfect  accord 
and  harmony  with  his 
chieftain.  He  begged 
Grant  to  make  the  West 
the  center  of  the  final 
campaign :  "  Here  lies  the 
seat  of  the  coming 
empire,  and  from  the  Memoin 
Wi'Bt,  when  our  task 
is  done,  we  will  make  short 
work  of  Charleston  and 
WiLtuM  T.  Sherman,  about  ism.  Richmond."     As   a  mili- 

tary man  Sherman's  characteristic  was  his  skill  in  forecasting 
wbat  the  enemy  was  likely  to  do.  He  was  a  great  strategist, 
and  in  his  many  fights  and  campaigns  always  tried  to  get  a 
good  position  before  he  attacked.  His  men  admired  him  and 
called  him  "  Ohl  Itilly  " ;  but  he  was  too  brusfjue  and  fiery  for 
the  warm  personal  love  which  they  poured  out  on  McClellan 
and  Thomas. 
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The  force  left  by  Sherman  under  command  of  Tlioinas,  when 

SLerman  started  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  was  strung  all  the 

tlG  Hood      way  along  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta.     Hood,  instead  of 

(DBcemW*   following  Sherman,  etruck  northward  with  41,000  men, 

1SS4)       '    but  he  lost  6000  in  a  vain  attempt  to  capture  Sehofield's 

force  of  29,000  at  Franklin  (November  30).     Three  days  later 

Hood  intrenched  liimself  south  of  Nashville,  where  Thomas 

massed  his  previously  scattered  forces,  fortified  the  city,  and 

made  ready  for  a  great  battle.     Thomas  had  no  horses  for  his 

cavalry;  then  he  waited  for  re6n force m en ts ;  then  the  groond 

was  slippery  with  ice,  so  that  cavalry  could  not  maueuver.     In 

vain  did  orders  follow  day  after  day  from  Qrant,  bidding  him 

attack. 

Fully  prepared  at  last,  Thomas  moved  out  December  iS, 
1864,  and  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Nashville  drove  Hood 
from  his  lines.  The  next  day  he  attacked  again,  and  Hood's 
army  was  routed  and  dispersed.  Of  50,000  Union  men  Thomas 
lost  3000;  of  2.3,000  Confederates  engaged,  4500  were  tak«D 
prisoners.  This  battle  practically  ended  the  war  in  the  Wes^ 
and  vindicated  Thomas's  prudence  and  generalship. 

From  Savannah  Sherman  marched  northward  to  Columbia, 
and  the  town  was  burned  as  he  entered  it  (February  17, 1865) 
—  almost  the  only  case  of  the  kind  during  the  war.  Neither 
Sherman  nor  any  other  federal  officer  gave  orders  to  bura  it, 
and  the  federal  troops  finally  put  out  the  fire.  Sherman's  pres- 
ence in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina  made  Charleston  inde- 
fensible, and  it  was  occupied  by  other  Union  forces  (February 
18, 1865).  Sherman,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Atlanta, 
was  now  ojipnsed  by  a  large  force,  and  bad  to  fight  J.  E.  John- 
ston at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina  (March  19),  with  a  loss  of 
1100.  A  month  later  he  occnpied  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  during  these  brilliant  more- 
4H.  C»p-      ments,  was  lying  patiently  in  the  trenches  before  Fetera- 
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skirmishing,  but  slowly  wearing  down  Lee,  who  could  not  re- 
place his  losses.  He  even  proposed  to  President  Davis  to  levy 
negro  regiments ;  but  the  time  was  too  short  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

The  last  great  struggle  ot  the  war  now  came  on  before 
Petersburg,  where  Grant,  with  113,000  effective  troops,  well 
fed,  clothed,  and   supplied,  kept  Lee   in   the  trenches,  while 


Sheridan  reinorselesisly  raided  the  country  to  the  Jiorth  and 
west  of  Richmond.  I^e  forced  a  series  of  fights,  beginning 
March  25,  to  cover  his  preparations  for  a  retreat;  he  then 
abandoned  Richmond  and  Petersburg  (April  3),  and  struck 
westward  along  the  Appomattox  River,  and  next  day  Rich- 
mond was  occupied  by  the  Union  troops.  Grant  followed 
close  after  Lee,  and  Sheridan  dashingly  closed  in  the  net. 
A  week  after  leaving  his  intrenchraents,  Lee  was  surrounded 
at  Appomattox,  and,  April  9,  18fi5,  he  surrendered  hia  com- 
mand, which  had  now  dwindled  to  27,000  men.     Lee'a  part- 
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ing  speech  to  his  troops  was  simply,  "  Men,  we  have  fought 
through  the  war  together;  I  have  done  my  best  for  you." 
'      '       On  April  26  Johnston  surrendered  his  army  to  Sherman, 
at   Raleigh ;    and  the  Civil   War  was  practically  at  au   end, 
although  B.  few  distant  places  held  out  a  few  weeks  longer. 
Two  weeks  latec  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  while  trying  to 
escape- 
Many  suggestions  had  been  made  during  the  war,  looking 
toward  terms  of  peace.     Foreign  governments  tried  in  vain  to 

418  Torma  mediate  in  ISfil,  1862,  and  ISCl  In  18U4  some  over- 
o(  paaoe        tures  were  made  to  President  Davis,  who  replied,  "  You 

(1804-1865)  .  .       .     ,  ■       ^v      r.      r    .  I.    .. 

may  '  emancipate '  every  negro  in  the  Confederacy,  but 
we  will  be  free,  we  will  govern  ourselves."  Just  before  the 
collapse  Lincoln  and  Seward  met  Vice-President  Stephens  of 
the  Confedei-acy  on  a  steamer  at  Hampton  Roads  (February  3, 
1866) ;  but  Lincoln  was  firm  that  the  only  conditions  of  peace 
were  for  the  South  to  return  to  the  Union  and  for  slavery  to 
cease,  and  on  those  issues  the  conference  failed. 

After  Richmond  fell,  Lincoln  took  pains  to  notify  General 
Grant  that  he  was  not  to  make  any  pledges  for  the  future  of 
the  South.  Accordingly,  Grant  insisted  that  Lee's  troopa 
should  surrender  unconditionally;  but  he  then  rele^ised  Lee's 
men,  "not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authority  so 
long  aa  they  observed  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
they  reside  " ;  and  Grant  won  the  respect  and  gratitiule  of  the 
southern  officers  and  soldiers  by  leaving  them  their  horses. 
Sherman,  in  receiving  Johnston's  surrender,  undertook  to  make 
pledges  about  the  reorganisation  of  the  states;  but  these  terms 
were  disavowed  by  President  Johnson  ia  Washington. 

The  success  of  the  Union  arms  raised  Lincoln  to  the  highest 

419  A  Bai-  P°"'*  '°  ^'^  whole  life.  He  had  the  people  behind  him, 
tinatiaaot  atid  could  have  struck  out  a  policy  which  Congress  mnst 
(^ril  have  followed.  He  was  himself  a  southern  man  by 
1B6S)  biith,  understood  the  southern  people,  and  iu  his  great 
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nature  there  wag  no  room  for  enmity  toward  those  who 
liad  fought  bravely  and  were  beaten.  The  difficult  problem 
of  reconstruction  seemed  ready  for  him  to  solve.  Terrible, 
therefore,  was  the  blow  that  fell  upon  the  whole  country 
when,  just  four  years  from  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
President  was  shot  in  a  box  at  Ford's  Theater,  during  a  play, 
by  the  orgauizer  and  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators.  The 
nest  morning  the  President's  life  ebbed  away,  and  he  died 
April  15,  18B5,  at  the  height  of  his  service  and  power.  The 
assassin  was  hunted  down  and  shot  while  desperately  defend- 
ing himself  from  capture.  Other  members  of  the  conspiracy, 
including  one  woman,  were  tried  by  military  court-martial, 
and  four  of  them  were  hanged. 

The  whole  country  felt  that  Lincoln  had  died  for  his  coun- 
try as  truly  as  though  he  had  been  in  the  front  line  at  Gettys- 
burg.    The  work  that  he  did  will  live  imperishably,  for  he  I 
rescued  the  Union  and  he  destroyed  slavery.    The  principles          I 
of  his  life  he  summed  up  a  few  days  before  his  death:  "  With          I 
maJice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness        unixln 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us     Workt,  IL 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;   to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our* 
selves,  and  with  all  nations." 

What  was  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  ?    In  men,  360,000  on  the 
Union  side,  who  were  killed  or  died  of  disease,  and  a  correspond- 
ing Confederate  loss  of  about  268,000.     In  money,  the  ^^  oortof 
United  States  paid  out  during  the  Civil  War,  for  other  pur-        Uib  fflvil 
poses  than  its  ordinary  civil  expenses,  $3,fiG0,00fl,000 ;  the 
Confederacy  probably  spent  $1,500,000,000  measured  in  gold. 

As  for  property,  no  free  territory  was  invaded,  except  Peim- 
sylvania  and  Ohio  for  a  few  days ;  and  the  destruction  of  north- 
ern merchant  vessels  amounted  to  only  $20,000,000.    The  loyal 
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border  states,  as  well  as  the  South,  however,  were  invaded  at 

many  differeut  points  and  devastated  by  marching  ariuies. 
both  Union  and  Confederate.  Thousands  of  houses  were 
burned,  the  business  of  cities  was  for  mouths  suspended,  the 
cotton  crop  was  nearly  a  dead  loss.  The  whole  South  was 
coiomercially  mined,  while  the  North,  iii  spit*  of  its  imtuense 
expenses,  had  more  men,  more  capital,  and  more  money  at 
tlie  end  of  the  war  than  at  the  beginning.  The  South  felt 
also  that  it  had  lost  four  million  slaves  valued  iu  1860  at 
$2,000,000,000.  The  slaveholding  families  did  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  turning  their  human  property  intocash  ;  but  most 
of  the  negroes  were  still  ou  the  ground  and  ready  to  work 
the  land ;  and  the  community  was  no  poorer  for  the  change. 

Was  this  enormous  expenditure  of  life,  treasure,  and  na- 
tional forces  worth  while  ?  Yes,  for  it  did  six  vital  things: 
(1)  it  taught  forever  the  lesson  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
peaceable  and  constitutional  secession ;  (2)  it  proved  once  for 
all  that  slavery  is  an  institution  which  weakens  the  economic 
and  social  forces  of  a  country;  (3)  it  opened  up  to  four  million 
negro  people  the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  themselves; 
(4)  it  showed  the  self-perpetuating  power  of  republican  govern- 
ment ;  (5)  it  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  dividing  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  between  two  separate 
nations;  (6)  it  proved  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  both  North  and  South  —  all  the 
people,  not  soldiers  merely,  but  men,  women,  and  children. 
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From  January,  1864,  to  May,  1865,  the  war  went  steadily 

against  the  South.     Botli  sides  felt  the  pinch  of  taxes,  the  bad 

421.  Snm-     effects  of  too   luuch   paper  money,  the  hardships  and 

""T  despotism  of  military  government;  and  both  sides  made 

desperate  attempts  to  fight  it  out. 

In  the  East,  by  Grant's  Virginia  campaign,  the  field  of  oper- 
ations was  at  last  shifted  to  the  neighborhood  of  Richmcu 
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Sheridan,  in  tlie  Valley,  showed  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a 
commander  and  a  destroyer.  In  the  West  Sherman  pushed 
steadily  down  the  railroad  to  Atlanta;  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  he  broke  loose  and  crossed  the  country  to  Savannah; 
and  Thomas,  after  careful  preparation,  defeated  Hood's  army, 
the  last  that  could  be  raised  by  the  Coufederatea  in  the  West. 
The  end  came  in  the  spring  of  1865,  when  first  Lee  and 
then  Johnston  surrendered ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
center  of  resistance.  The  whole  South  was  speedily  garri- 
soned with  Union  troops. 

TOPICS 

(t)  Wl)7  did  tlie  federal  govemment  [gsue  paper  mone;  diiriog  Saneitl 
tba  Ci¥il  War?  (2)  Why  were  people  In  the  North  nrrested  atid  ""^^ 
confined  without  warrant?  (3)  Was  the  punishment  of  ValUn- 
digham  judicious?  (4)  Why  nos  Grant  put  in  command  of  the 
eastern  armies?  (6)  Why  was  Grant  obliged  to  retreat  at  the 
Wilderness  ?  (Q)  Why  could  not  Grant  break  Lee'H  lines  in  1864  ? 
(7)  Why  was  the  eKplosion  of  the  Crater  a  failure?  (8)  Why 
did  Robert  E.  Lee  resign  his  commisaion  in  the  United  Slates  army  t 
(0)  Why  were  there  so  few  cbangea  among  the  officers  of  tha 
Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  ?  (10)  Lee's  military 
career  during  the  Civil  War.  (11)  Was  Joseph  E.  Johnston'a 
railitary  policy  wise?  (IS)  Why  was  MeClellan  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  in  1S64  ?  (13)  What  were  the  objections  to  the  raid- 
ing of  negro  regiments  by  the  South  ?  (14)  Why  was  Sherman's 
convention  with  Johnston  disavowed  ?  (16)  Was  the  South  mode 
poorer  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ? 

(18)  Tlie  Sanitary  Commission,  (17)  The  Christian  Commfs-  Svunh 
aion.  (18)  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  (10)  Why  did  the  ""*=' 
Peace  Democrats  oppose  the  war?  (20)  Draft  riots  In  New 
York  city.  (21)  Conscription  in  the  South.  (22)  Life  in  Llbby 
Prison,  (23)  Kelations  between  Lincoln  and  Grant.  (24)  Lee's 
militsry  services  before  the  Civil  War.  (26)  Nomination  of  Fremont 
for  tha  presidency  in  1804,  (20)  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
(37)  The  battle  of  Franklin,  Nashville,  or  Benlonville.  (28)  Cap- 
ture of  Lee  at  Appomattox,  (jiff)  Peace  conference  at  Hampton 
Boads,  (30)  National  grief  at  the  death  of  Lincoln,  (S\)  Work 
for  ttie  soldiers  in  your  own  town  during  llie  war.  (32)  EniJst- 
menl  of  soldiers  in  your  own  town  during  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNION  (1M6-1876) 

What  was  to  be   done  with   the   Soath  when  the   war 
was  over  ?    This  perplexing  question  involved  three  different 
subjects :  the  status  of  the  individual  whites,  the  future       ^^  tim 
of  the  negroes,  and  the  relations  to  the  Union  of  the 


states  which  had  attempted  to  secede. 

So  far  as  individuals  were  concerned,  no  federal  law  pre- 
vented former  Confederates  from  continuing  to  take  part  in  the 
state  governments;  but  penalties  for  treason  were  hanging 
over  them  all.  From  that  danger,  however,  the  military  men 
were  practically  free,  under  the  terms  of  surrender  of  Lee's 
and  Johnston's  armies;  and  when  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  Lee  and  many  other  military  commanders,  to  i)e 
tried  for  treason.  General  Grant  would  not  permit  the  arrests. 
No  such  protection  extended  to  members  of  the  civil  govern- 
ments of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  seceded  states ;  but  the 
only  man  actually  held  for  treason  was  Jefferson  Davis  (§  428). 
Lincoln  would  probably  have  stood  firmly  against  any  kind  of 
punishment  for  the  common  people  of  the  South,  whether 
soldiers  or  civilians;  but  Congress  had  already  confiscated 
the  property  of  some  of  the  leaders;  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  later  punished  many  of  those  who  had  taken  a 
leading  part,  either  civil  or  military,  by  excluding  them  from 
office. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  slaves  had  been  declared  free  in 
the  whole  country  except  the  states  of  Kentucky  and       ^ga  Tlit 
Delaware :    (1)  Congress  had  prohibited  slavery  in  the        •onthani 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories ;  (2)  the  Presi- 
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dent  had  emancipated  the  slavea  in  the  seceded  states,  except 
Tennessee  and  certain  counties  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia ; 
(3)  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri  (S  395)  had  jiasaed 
immediate  or  gradual  emancipation  acta  for  themselves ;  (4)  the 
luyal  governments  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  (§  401)  had  adopted 
constitutions  that  freed  the  slaves,  and  Tennessee  in  1865 
passed  a  special  emancipation  act,  —  which  did  away  with  the 
exceptions  in  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 


Emancifation 


Reconhtbvctioh. 


For  the  thousands  of  negroes  who  had  left  their  old  homes 
and  flocked  into  the  federal  camps,  Congress  had  already 
passed  an  act  for  a  Freedman's  Bureau  (March  3,  1865),  which 
was  intended,  through  military  officers,  to  protect  the  negroes 
from  injustice,  to  find  work  for  them,  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing, and  start  schools  for  their  education.  This  action,  how- 
ever, involved  the  assumption  of  a  responsibility  for  indi- 
viduals within  states  which  the  federal  government  had  never 
before  taken. 

To  prevent  any  question  that  the  slaves  were  forever  free, 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  carried 
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through  both  houses  (January  31,  1865)  by  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  President  Lincoln,  who  said  in  a  public  speech,  "  It 
winds  the  whole  thing  up."      Three  fourths  of  all  the         „     .   ■ 
states,  through  their  legislatures,  ratilied  this  amend-  Worlu.r 

ment,  which  in   December,  1865,  beuame  a  part  of  the  ' 

Constitution.  It  provided  that  "Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishmeut  for  cricue  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

Aa  for  the  eleven  former  seceded  states,  did  they  still  have 
"  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  states  unimpaired," 
as  set  forth  by  the  resolution  of  ISljl?  {§  373.)     If  so,     424.  Thw- 
they  must  be  permitted  to  come  back  into  their  former  ^j^j,  j  "m- 
place ;  and  through  their  senators  and  representatives       •tmotioii 
would  help  to  settle  their  own  future.     The  steady  northern 
theory  of  the  war  was  that  the  states  were  in  the  Union  and 
could  not  get  out  of  the  Union;  that  the  whole  trouble  was 
made  by  individuals  who  traitorously  in  arms  resisted   tlie 
United  States.     Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  individuals 
went  unpunished ;  and  the  seceded  states  were  kept  out  of 
their  constitutional  relations  to  the  Union.     Even  after  fur- 
nishing eight  ratifications    needed   to  carry  the   Thirteenth 
Amendment,  they  were  held  not  really  to  be  in  the  Union. 

To  explain  this  aingidar  state  of  things  and  to  establish  a 
basis  of  readjustment,  four  main  theories  were  put  forth ;  (!)  The 
"presidential  theory,"  held  by  Lincoln,  was  that  the  states 
were  entitled  to  come  back  and  send  members  to  Congress,  as 
soon  as  the  President  decided  that  they  had  repented,  (2)  The 
"state  suicide  theory,"  urged  by  Charles  Sumner,  was  that 
by  secession  the  states  lost  statehood  and  became  territories. 
(3)  The  "conquered  provinces  theory,"  for  which  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  responsible,  looked  on  the  South  as  a  subjugated 
region,  with  which  Congress  could  deal  exactly  as  though  it 
vers  a  part  of  a  conquered  foreign  country ;  it  was  actually 
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suggested  that  South  Carolina  be  divided  between  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  aud  thti3  obliterated  from  the  map.  (4)  The 
"  forfeited  rights  theory  "  was  that  the  states  still  existed  and 
were  members  of  the  Union,  but  through  traitorous  acts  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  had  made  themselves  subject  to  some 
punishment  which  would  reach  them  as  slates. 

The  first  theory  to  be  applied  was  the  presidential  (aee  §  401). 
On  Lincoln's  death,  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  succeeded 
42S,  Preii-    to  the  presidency.    Though  a  southern  man,  he  was  a 
recMBtmc-    luountam  wliite  and  hated  the  planters.     By  an  amnesty 
tlon  (isesj     proclamation  (May  29, 1865),  Johnson  expressly  shut  out 
the  old  southern  leaders,  so  as  to  leave  the  poor  whites  to  form 
new  state  governments.    Accordingly,  during  the  year  1865, 
■while  Congress  was  not  in  session,  under  his  military  power 
he  appointed  oivil  governors  for  the  southern  states.     These 
governors  called  constitutional  conventions,  which  formed  anti- 
slavery  constitutions  and  provided  for  new  elections  of  niem- 
bers  of  Congress,   governors,  and  legislatures,  which  chose 
United  States   senators.     In  December,  1865,  members-elect 
appeared  from  all  the  seceded  states  except  Texas,  and  de- 
manded seats  in  Congress. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Sonth,  some  of  the  former  seceded 

States  enaetefl  statutes  on  "vagrancy  "  and  "labor  contracts," 

ooB-     which  made  the  negroes  practically  subject  to  masters, 

gruB  and  caused  the  North  to  believe  that  if  those  southern 

aaaumoa        states  were  left  to  themselves,  they  would  after  a  few 

lion  years  reeuslave  the  negro;  and  that  if  the  new  members 

'        '        '  were  admitted  to  Congress,  there  was  no  guaranty  that  a 

large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Civil  War  would  not  be  undone. 

They  were  therefore  kept  out;   and  Congress  soon  took  the 

question  of   reconstrnction   into  its  own  hands  by  a  joint 

resolution  (March  2,  1866)  that  neither  house  would  admit 

either  senator  or  representative  until   Congress  as  a  wht 

should  decide  that  the  state  was  again  to  be  t 


ress  as  a  vh(4^_ 
3  representedi^^l 
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Johnson  saw  hie  plan  of  reconstruction  practically  nullified. 
He  was  a  coaree,  blustering  man,  who  did  not  know  how  to 
get  on  with  other  people,  who  had  no  powerful  friends,  and 
ivho  was  distrusted  by  the  antislavery  element.  The  Repub- 
lican leaders  were  backed  up  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  openly  broke  with  the  President  by 
passing  over  his  veto  a  Civil  Rights  Act  (April  9, 1866J,  which 
put  the  negroes  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  government. 
In  three  years  Johnson  vetoed  twenty-one  bills,  of  which  fifteen 
were  passed  over  his  veto. 

In  order  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  later  Congress  to 
repeal  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  two  houses 
-  (June  16,  1866)  submitted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  of 
which  the  main  principles  are  four:  (1)  For  the  protection 
of  the  negro,  all  persona  Iwru  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  also 
of  the  state  in  which  they  reside;  and  states  are  forbidden  to 
"deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,"  or  to  "abridge  the  privileges  or  imninnitiea 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  Thus  a  great  area  of  power 
was  transferred  from  the  states  to  Congress  (S  437).  (2)  In 
order  to  favor  negro  s\iffrage,  states  were  to  lose  part  of  their 
representation  in  Congress  if  they  cut  off  any  adult  male 
citizens  from  voting.  (3)  To  punish  the  leaders  in  the  Con- 
federacy, many  of  them  were  excluded  from  office  (§  437). 
(4)  To  set  a  stigma  forever  on  secession,  the  Confederate  and 
state  debts  incurred  "  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  "  were  declared  void. 

In  a  formal  reconstruction  act  (March  2,  1867)  Congress 
passed  over  the  "state  suicide  theory,"  and  accepted  a  com- 
promise between  the  "  conquered  provinces "  and  "  forfeited 
rights"  theories,  by  providing  that  the  seceded  states  before 
they  conld  come  back  into  the  Union  must  frame  new  consti- 
tutions, must  give  the  negro  the  suffrage,  and  must  ratify  the 
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Foui-teenth  Amendment  and  thereby  consent  to  punish  their 
own  leaders. 

The  man  most  respousible  for  these  severe  conditions  was 
Thaddetis    Stevens   of   Pennsylvania.      He  was   ao    escellent 
427.  Thad-     lawyer  with  a  good  practice,  who  went  into  politics  as  a 
venaa  ^^'li'gi   ^■I'i  made   his  debut   in  Congress   in   1849  by 

lakdeiBhip  declaring  that  lie  was  hostile  to  slavery  "  in  every  form 
and  place."  When  the  war  broke  out,  Stevens  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  legislative  leader 
of  the  House.  He  com- 
I'liiiiiod  of  the  House 
iv'^Dliition  of  July,  1861 
(^  37;^),  because  the  only 
olijei't  of  the  war  was 
lo  ■'subdue  the  rebels." 
WIkmi  people  talked  about 
tlif  Constitution,  he  said 
in  the  House,  "I  hold 
that  none  of  the  states 
now  in  rebellion  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution."  Ste- 
vens was  one  of  the  beat 
debaters  who  ever  sat  in 
Congress,  bnt  he  was  ab- 
TBiUDKua  Stkvkns.  aolutely  one-sided  in  poli- 

tics and  thought  everybody  on  the  other  side  a  scoundrel.     He 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  emancipation,  not  so  much  to  help  the 
slaves  as  to  hurt  the  slaveholders ;  and  he  insisted  on  enlisting 
Cangret-       negroes  in  the  army,  for  he  said :  "  The  only  place  where 
^M^m^''''  "*^y  '^"  *^"^  equality  is  in  the  grave.     There  all  God's 
Ut.p.so       children  are  equal";  and  he  favored  negro  suffrage  ex- 
plieitly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  "continue  the  Eepublioan 
ascendancy." 
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The  Supreme  Court  during  the  Civil  War  was  much  altered 
by  President  Lincoln's  appointment  of  five  new  judges,  in- 
cluding Chief-Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase.     Under  Chase's       ..-  _. 
leadership  the  court  from  1866  to  1869  made  a  series  of        Snprema 
decisions  on  the  questions  of  the  war  and  reconstruction ;    rjoMntruo- 
(1)  The  right  of  the  Union  to  raalte  war  on  rebellious  tion 

states  was  affirmed.  (2)  The  right  of  Congress  to  recon- 
struct such  states  after  the  war  was  supported.  (3)  The 
usual  penalties  for  treason  were  held  (by  Chase  in  a  circuit 
court)  to  be  superseded  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  was  therefore  set  free  after  two  years  of 
imprisonment.  (4)  The  military  coui-ts  set  up  by  Congress 
during  tlie  war  were  declared  to  be  illegal  if  held  away  from 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  (5)  In  the  famous  Texas  vs.  White 
case  (1869)  the  eourl.  dwelt  on  "  an  indestructible  Union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States," 

After  the  breach  with  Congress  President  Joluison  tried  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  by  coarse  and  abusive  speeches,  espe- 
cially dni'ing  the  political  campaign  of  18BB,  when  he  said,        429.  im- 
"We  have  seen  banging  iiptiu  the  verge  of  the  Govern-    ?2^''^*''J 
ment;  as  it  were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,        Johnson 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States."      He  did  himself  '""' 

more  harm  than  good ;  for  in  1866  a  Eepublican  and  anti-  Cvdopadiu. 
Johnson  two-thirds  majority  was  again  elected  in  both  iseB,p.76t 
houses  of  Congress. 

In  1868  the  House  of  Representatives  went  so  far  as  to 
present  articlea  of  impeachment  against  President  Johnson, 
and  the  trial  before  the  Senate  lasted  over  two  months.  Dis- 
carding many  frivolous  allegations,  the  managers  selected  for 
a  teat  vote  the  charge  that  Johnson  had  tried  to  remove 
Secretary  Stanton,  contrary  to  a  Tenure  of  Office  Act  which 
had  been  passed  over  the  veto  March  2,  lfi67.  Thirty- 
five  Republican  senators  voted  for  conviction ;  twelve  Demo- 
cratic and  seven  Republican  senators  for  acquittal;  and  the 
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impeachment  faiied,  though  a  change  of  one  vote  would  have 
made  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  All  but  one  of  the  dis- 
senting Republican  senators  lost  their  seats  at  the  espiration 
of  their  terms ;  but  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  saved  the 
country  from  the  dangerous  precedent  of  removing  a  President 
because  he  differed  with  and  quarreled  with  Congress, 

During  the  long  discussion  on  reconstruction  the  government 
was  making  up  its  accounts.     On  June  30, 1866,  the  outstand- 
430,  Finan-  ing  debt  was  $2,773,000,000.     The  government  at  once 
Btoucttoir'     began  to  pay  it  off,  and  till  1894  every  year  had  a  surplus 
(1SG5-1ST0)  of  receipts  over  expenses  available  for  that  purpose.     The 
(iuirency  was  made  up  of  "greenbacks,"  national  bank  notes, 
and  paper  small  change,  for  all  of  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  the  responsibility.     Greenbacks  in  1865  were  worth 
about  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar,  measured  in  gold  j  by  1871 
they  rose  to  ninety  cents. 

At  first  it  was  intended  that  the  greenbacks  should  be  paid  oft 
in  hard  money,  but  in  1866  there  was  a  small  commercial  panic, 
and  then  an  outcry  was  made  that  the  bondholders  had  paid 
greenbacks  for  their  bonds,  and  ought  to  be  repaid  in  the  same 
— that  is,  that  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  in  more  prom- 
ises to  pay.  A  political  movement  began,  called  the  "Ohio 
Idea,"  or  by  its  enemies  the  "  Rag  Baby,"  which  startled  Con- 
gress into  voting  (February  4, 1868)  that  the  greenbacks  should 
not  be  reduced  below  $350,000,000.  A  year  later,  however. 
Congress  voted  that  the  bonds  should  be  paid  in  "coin," 

On  the  other  side,  in  1870  the  Supreme  Court  held,  by  four 
judges  to  three,  that  the  greenbacks  were  unconstitutional. 
In  a  few  months  there  came  two  vacancies  in  the  Supreme 
Court ;  two  new  judges  were  appointed ;  and  by  a  majority  of 
five  to  four  the  court  held  greenbacks  justified  under  the  war 
power,  thus  reversing  the  previous  decision.  Thirteen  years 
later,  the  court  ruled  that  legal  tenders  could  be  issued  at 
any  time. 
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At  the  end  of  the  war  a  large  force  of  Union  troops  was  sent 
to  Texas,  as  a  hint  to  an  nndesirablo  neighbor  across  the  Mexican 
boundary.  Napoleon  III,,  emperor  of  the  .trench,  had  431.  Ameii- 
taken  advantage  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  Union  to  ""f^a^oM 
turn  an  expedition  to  collect  damages  (1861)  into  a  war  of   (18S6-1889) 

I  conquest  against  Mexico.  A  French  army,  amounting  at  one 
time  to  60,000  men,  set  up  what  they  called  an  empire,  with 

I  Maximilian,  an  Austrian  aruhduke,  as  emperor.  This  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  was  very  offpusive  to  the  United  States;  and 
Secretary  Seward  many  times  warned  the  French  not  to  force 
a  monarchical  government  on  an  American  republic.  His  firm- 
ness compelled  tlie  French  to  withdraw  in  1867.  Within  four 
months  Maximilian  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  loving  subjects, 
set  up  against  a  wall,  and  shot ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 

'      empire  of  Mexico. 

Another  group  of  foreign  questions  brought  out  by  the  Civil 
War  related  to  the  Isthmus  route  to  California  and  to  a  naval 
station  in  the  West  Indies,     Looking  toward  a  canal,  Secretary 

I  Seward  made  treaties  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  something 
like  that  of  1846  with  Colombia.  Then  he  turned  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  pressed  upon  the  Danish  government  a  treaty  of 
purchase  for  the  little  islands  of  St,  Thomas  and  St.  John 
(1867) ;  but  the  Senate  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  in  which 
there  was  little  public  interest. 

Another  of  Seward's  projects,  however,  was  successful. 
Russia,  during  the  Civil  War,  had  been  extremely  friendly; 
and  when  that  government  intimated  that  it  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  Russian  America,  Seward  surprised  the  country  by 
arranging  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  region  for 

'      «7,200,000 ;  it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  April  9, 1867.     People 

I     knew  very  little  about  the  region,  which  is  now  named  Alaska; 

I      but  in  it  the  United  States  acquired  half  a  million  square  miles 

I     of  land,  a  valuable  seal  fishery,  and  what  proved  to  be  a  rich 

I     gtdd-mining  region. 
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Immii^atiou  was  resumed  on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  the  war 

fiided.     Many  German  immigrants  went  back  to  visit  friends; 

432.  Ameri-  ^'i*^  ^^  '''^J  ^^  originally  come  away  without  having 

can  oitiion-   gerved  the  tenn  required  of  every  young  German  iii  the 

immigra-       German  armies,  they  were  liable  to  arrest,  even  though 

tion  (1868)    naturalized  eitizens  of  the  United  States,     To  get  rid  of 

this  trouble,  a  set  of  treaties  was  negotiated  (beginning  1868) 

with  the  various  German  states, — and  with  Belgium,  Austria, 

Prance,   and  Great  Britain,  —  by  which  if  a  native  of  those 

countries  comes  to  the  United  States  and  stays  five  years,  he 

loses  his  native  citizenship,  whether  naturalized  here  or  not; 

but  if  he  goes  Ijack  to  his  mother  country  aud  lives  there  two 

years,  he  may  lose  his  American  citizenship. 

The  welcome  to  immigrants  extended  across  the  Pacific. 
Chinese  laborers  drifted  to  California  and  Oregon,  aud  thou' 
sands  of  them  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
railroads  (§  4^54).  lu  1868  the  "  Burliugame  Treaty  "  siwcifi- 
cally  promised  that  our  government  would  protect  Chinese  iu 
this  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  as  those  en- 
joyed by  citizens  of  other  countries. 

The  immigi-ants  were  helping  to  develop  the  West,  into 

which    settlers    were     pouring    by    hundreds    of    thousands. 

433  DevBi.    Many  were  attracted  by  the  Homestead  Act,  passed  in 

opmentot      1862,    under    which   any  head   of   a  familv,   native   or 

Ibelu 

■Wett  foreign  born,  might  take  up  160  acres  of  government 

;18BI-1STB}  land,  and  at  t!ie  end  of  five  years'  residence  get  a  title  to 
I  it  free  of  cost.    Within  ten  yeai's  28,000,000  acres  of  land  were 

L  thus  "  homesteaded  " ;   and  0,000,000  acres  were  given  away 

I  under  an  act  of  1873,  granting  "  tree  claims  "  to  settlers  who 

I  would  plant  and  keep  alive  a  certain  number  of  trees. 

r  Another  cause  for  the  rush  to  the  West  was  the  discovery  of 

I  new  mines  —  copper  at  Butte,  Montana  (1864),  gold  in  the 

I  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  and  Wyoming  (1874),  silver  at  Lead- 

I  ville.  Colorado  (1876).     Between  1861  and  1876  it  was  found 


desirable  to  organize  three  new  states ;  Nevada  (1864),  Nebraska 
(1867),  and  Colorado  (_1876),  raising  the  total  number  to  thirty- 
eight;  and  to  set  up  the  territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

Much  of  the  western  country  was  still  unknown  to  white 
men  when,  in  1869,  Major  Powell,  with  a  dare-devil  boat  expedi- 
tion, went  down  the 
Colorado  Biver,  and 
revealed  the  wonders 
of  ita  Grand  Canyon. 
In  1870  an  exploring 
party  reached  the  up- 
per Yellowstone  val- 
ley, and  made  known 
the  canyons,  hot 
springs,  and  spouting 
geysers,  which  are 
among  the  greatest 
wonders  of  our  natu- 
ral scenery. 

The  Indian  reser- 
vations established 
in  the  Northwest  in 
Jackson's  time  were 
hard  pressed  by  the 
■wave  of  white  settle- 
ment. President  Grant  set  on  foot  a  "  peace  policy  "  in  1869, 
and  placed  many  reservations  under  agents  nominated  by 
religions  societies;  but  he  could  not  stop  Indian  wars.  The 
little  Modoc  tribe  in  the  lava  beds  of  northern  California  for 
many  months  (1872-1873)  defied  the  whole  United  States 
government;  and  the  Sioux  of  the  up|jer  Missouri  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Sitting  Bull,  in  1876  totally 
destroyed  a  forue  of  about  two  hundred  troops   with  their 
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commander,  Creneral  Caster ;  but  this  was  the  last  dangerous 
contest  with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  became  plain  that  a  railroad  to 

California  was  a  commercial  and  political  necessity.     For  this 

4S4.  The       purpose,  beginning  in  1862,  Congress  chartered  the  Union 

Padfle  rail-  pj^»igc,  Northern  Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Texas  Pa- 

(1861^1875)  cific,  and  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad  companies;  and 

granted  lands  and  privileges  to  these  roads  and  to  the  Central 

Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  and  Pacific,  and 

Western  Pacific  roads.    These  companies  eventually  built  four 

trunk  lines  (p.  516) :  one  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound ; 

one  from  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco;  one  from 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  via  £1  Paso ;  and  one  from  St 

Louis  and  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  (Atchison  route). 

These  roads  had  three  great  privileges :  (1)  several  of  them 
were  chartered  by  the  federal  government;  (2)  most  of  them  had 
land  grants  —  half  the  government  land  lying  in  a  strip  twenty 
miles  wide  along  their  whole  length,  amounting  in  all  to  one 
hundred  million  acres ;  (3)  the  government  issued  bonds  to  the 
Union,  Central,  Kansas,  Western,  and  Sioux  City  Pacific  roads 
to  an  amount  finally  of  $64,000,000.    Construction  was  pushed 
rapidly  on  the  most  direct  of  the  trunk  lines,  from  Omaha 
via  Great  Salt  Lake  to  California ;  and  in  1869  the  last  spike 
was  driven  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  a  through  rail  connection  was 
established  1917  miles  long  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco. 
For  the  presidential  election  of  1868  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated General  Grant ;  the  Democrat's  put  up  Horatio  Seymour 
485  Presl-    ^^  New  York ;  the  real  issue  was  whether  the  congres- 
dentOranVs  sional  plan  of  reconstruction  should  be  carried  out.     Two 
tion  ^^  ^^®  eight  states  just  readmitted  to  the  Union  voted 

(1869-1877)  for  Seymour;  but  Grant  got  214  electoral  votes  to  80, 
and  a  popular  majority  of  300,000. 

President  Grant  came  into  office  in  March,   1869.     Abso- 
lutely honest  himself,  and  absolutely  truthful,  he  had  an  un- 
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wavering  belief  ia  thoae  whom  he  selected  as  friends.  He  was 
impatient  of  contradiction,  wanted  to  give  orders  himself,  and 
his  fi-iends  made  him  believe  that  be  was  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country.  He  was  a  sincerely  patriotic  man,  and 
as  President  rendered  many  great  services  to  the  country. 
Like  General  Jackson,  Grant  made  a  vigorous  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  President;  and  he  used  his  veto  power  forty-three 
times,  principally  against  extravagant  special  i)ension  and  relief 
bills.  Grant  was  the  first  Fresident  after  John  Quiucy  Adams 
who  was  much  interested  in  a  non-partiaan  civil  service.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  removing  the  civil  officers  oE 
the  government,  down  to  floor  scrubbers,  every  time  a  new 
President  came  in;  and  he  induced  Congress  in  1871  to  pass 
a  civil  service  reform  act.  He  tried  to  carry  it  out  in  good 
faith,  till  Congress  three  years  later  cut  off  the  appropriations 
ajid  the  scheme  collapsed. 

While  the  late  seceded  states  were  reorganizing,  they  re- 
mained under  the  authority  of  military  commanders,  who 
vetoed  laws,  removed  civil  governors,  dismissed  legisla-  1S6.  I 
tures,  issued  orders  where  the  legislatures  did  not  pass 
Hfita,  made  ordinances  for  the  cities,  and  in  general  used  (1867- 
all  the  privileges  of  despotism.  Yet,  vrith  few  esceptions, 
they  were  moderate  and  just  rulers.  Reconstruction  under 
the  acta  of  Congress  was  a  slow  process.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Tennessee  were  readmitted  in  1867,  from  six  more 
states  in  ISfiS,  from  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  in  1870; 
Georgia,  after  being  twice  set  back,  was  allowed  to  reenter  the 
Union  in  1871.  By  the  combined  ratifications  of  twenty  north- 
ern states,  two  border  states,  and  eight  states  in  process  of  re- 
constrnction,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  declared  July 
28,  1868,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 

The  Freedinan'a  Bureau  was  allowed  to  lapsS  in  1869;  but, 
m  order  to  put  negro  suffrage  out  of  the  control  of  the  soutliem 
states,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  framed  by  Congress,  for- 
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bidding  any  states  to  withhold  the  suffrage  on  account  of 
**  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  It  was  duly 
ratified,  and  was  declared  to  be  part  of  the  Constitution  on 
March  30,  1870. 

When  the  southern  states  were  fully  restored,  the  adult 
negro  men  all  had  a  vote.  Every  legislature  had  negro  mem- 
bers, and  some  of  them  a  negro  majority.  Most  of  these 
negroes  were  ignorant  men  who  were  controlled  by  two  classes 
of  whites,  called  ''scalawags''  (southern  Republicans)  and 
^carpetbaggers"  (northern  men  who  had  gone  down  South 
to  get  into  politics).  Taxes  were  increased^  debts  ran  up,  and 
the  extravagance  and  corruption  of  some  of  the  legislatures 
surpass  belief.  The  state  debt  of  Alabama  swelled  from 
$8,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  six  years ;  the  South  Carolina  leg- 
islature spent  $350,000  in  one  session  for  ''  supplies,  sundries, 
and  incidentals."  These  exactions  came  on  states  already  im- 
poverished by  four  years  of  war  —  states  in  which  almost  the 
whole  community,  white  and  black,  was  poor  and  struggling. 
Five  years  of  the  reconstructed  governments  in  the  South 
brought  about  something  very  like  a  second  rebellion,  and 
487.  Fail-      three  of  the  main  principles  of  reconstruction  were  prao- 

(1871-1875)  (1)  The  special  protection  of  the  negro,  supposed  to 
be  embedded  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  was  weakened 
and  almost  destroyed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  in  1869  that  the  amendment  was  not  "  intended 
to  bring  within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of 
civil  rights,  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the  states." 
Congress  passed  a  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1875,  to  give  the  negroes 
the  same  privileges  as  white  people  in  hotels,  railroad  cars, 
and  so  on ;  but  after  eight  years  it  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(2)   Congress  used  the  power  given  to  it  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  pass  an  amnesty  act  in  1872,  by  which  all  but 
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about  three  hundred  former  Confederate  leaders  were  restored 
to  their  political  rights. 

(3)  Negro  suffrage  was  broken  up  in  many  states  by  violence, 
through  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  movement,  which  began  in  1868. 
Young  men,  masked  and  disgiiiaed,  rode  about  the  country  at 
night,  threatening  tlie  negroes,  and  dragging  out  and  whipping 
or  eveu  shooting  their  leaders.  White  men  also,  especially 
the  "carpetbaggers,"  were  terrorized  and  sometimes  driven 
out  Congress  in  vain  attempted  to  protect  the  negroes  by  the 
"Force  Bills" of  1870  and  1871,  under  which  the  President 
could  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  oould  send  troops 
to  protect  the  polling  places  in  the  South. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  gave  the  Republicans  a  new  campaign 
issue  for  the  presidential  election  of  1872.  The  Democrats 
combined  with  the  Liberal  Republicans  (an  anti-Graut  organi- 
zation) to  nominate  Horace  Greeley,  the  old-time  abolitionist 
and  hater  of  the  Democratic  party.  Grant  was  easily  reSlected 
by  286  electoral  votes  to  63 ;  and  he  had  a  popular  majority  of 
700,000. 

In  the  South  the  effort  of  the  Democrats  to  get  the  state 
governments  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "  carpetbaggers  "  brought 
about  several  little  civ'!  wars,  especially  in  Irijuisiana,  where 
for  weeks  two  legislatures,  each  supporting  a  governor,  sat  in 
halls  a  few  squares  from  each  other.  The  whole  country  waa 
weary  of  the  squabbles.  In  the  "  tidal  wave  "  of  congressional 
elections  in  1874,  a  large  number  of  Democratic  members  were 
elected  to  the  House  from  the  South;  and  from  that  time  nearly 
all  the  negroes,  by  persuasion,  or  fraud,  or  force,  or  by  new 
state  constitutions,  were  prevented  from  influencing  any  south- 
ern election  where  their  vote  could  affect  the  result 

One  of  Grant's  best  services  to  the  country  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  "  Alabama  Claims,"  a  term  which  was  loosely        43B.  Th« 


Britain  was  held  responsible :  (1)  the  recognition  of  the  (1869-16Ti) 
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belligerency  of  the  Confederacy  (May,  1861) ;  (2)  cap1 
American  merchantmen  by  the  AMmma  and  other  cruisers 
built  or  fitted  out  in  British  ports;  (3)  hospitality  to  the  com- 
merce destroyers  iu  British  ports,  and  allowing  them  to  coa! 
and  refit;  (4)  "indirect  damages,"  especially  the  supposed 
prolonging  of  the  war  through  the  effects  of  British  sympathy. 

A  political  change  in  England  iu  1867  gave  the  suffrage  to 
workingmen  who  had  sympathized  with  the  Xorth  during  the 
Civil  War;  and  a  new  ministry  was  willing  to  admit  the  mis- 
take made  by  its  predecessors.  A  Joint  High  Commission 
drew  up  the  treaty  of  Washington  (May,  1871),  including 
"three  rules"  of  international  law  which  in  effect  were  an 
admission  that  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  do  her  duty;  and 
in  the  treaty  the  British  government  made  a  formal  apology 
"  for  the  escape,  under  whatever  circumstances,  of  the  Alabama 
and  other  vessels  from  British  ports."  The  details  were  left 
to  a  commission  of  arbitration,  composed  of  one  British,  one 
American,  and  three  foreign  representatives. 

When  the  arbitrators  met  at  Geneva,  in  1872,  the  adjustment 
was  almost  wrecked  by  an  unexpected  claim  for  "  indirect 
damages,"  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions,  put  in  by 
the  United  States.  This  claim  was  eventually  withdrawn,  and 
the  arbitrators  examined  the  evidence  and  found  that  the 
direct  damages  to  American  commerce  from  the  negligence  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  $15,500,000 ;  and  in  due  time  that 
sum  was  paid  over  to  the  United  States. 

In  1872  a  long-pending  controversy  over  the  San  Juan 
group  of  islands  iu  Puget  Sound  was  also  settled  by  arM- 
tration  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (map, 
p.  360),  There  was  also  a  question  of  certain  privileges 
desired  by  American  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Canada-  A 
third  arbitration  commlsmon  decided  in  1877  tiiat  those  priv- 
ileges for  a  period  of  ten  yeai's  were  worth  a  lump  suin- 
95,600,000,  which  was  paid  by  the  United  States. 
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For  reasons  which  liave  never  been  made  clear,  President 
Grant  took  &  passionate  interest  in  an  attempt  to  annex  tlie 
negro  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  eaateiu  part  of    439.  Suto 
the  island  of  Haiti.     A  treaty  of  annexation  was  drawn       ^j  q^^ 
up  in  1869;  but  Charles  Sumner,  chairman  of  the  Senate  {1B68-1877) 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  used  all  his  influence  against 
the  treaty  and  in  general  against  the  administration,  and  pre- 
vented its  ratification. 

Another  West  Indian  question  was  raised  in  1868  when  the 
native  Cubans  rebelled  against  the  Spanish  rule.  On  both 
sides  it  was  a  war  of  atrocities:  the  insurgents  burned  the 
sugar  plantations;  the  Spaniards  shot  the  insurgents  like  wild 
beasts.  Our  government  remained  neutral  and  tried  to  prevent 
filibusters  from  slipping  over  to  aid  the  Cubans.  In  1873  the 
steamer  Virginius,  with  a  filibustering  expedition  on  board,  was 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  the  prisoners 
were  taken  into  port,  and  fifty-three  of  them,  including  eight 
Americans,  were  shot  in  cold  blood.  There  would  have  been 
war  but  that  President  G^rant  was  determined  to  have  peace. 
The  Spanish  government  granted  an  indemnity  to  the  families 
of  the  Americans  who  were  killed,  but  proved  that  the  steamer 
Vir^nius  was  not  really  an  American  vessel  at  all. 

Just  after  the  Civil  War  came  a  period  of  fierce  speculation : 
24,000  miles  of  new  railroad  were  built  in  four  years ;  great 
losses  came  in  the  Chicago  fire  (1871)  and  in  the  Boston  440,  Oom- 
fire  (1872),  and  a  commercial  crisis  in  1873  caused  failures  q„^'^^ 
to  the  amount  of  about  8225,000,000.  Three  instances  of  (1871-1876) 
fraud  seemed  to  show  a  lax- morality  in  business  and  in  the 
public  service :  (1)  it  was  found  (1872)  that  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
a  corporation  formed  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  had 
offered  bribes  in  the  form  of  its  stock  to  members  of  Congress; 
(2)  a  Whisky  Ring  was  unearthed  (1875),  which  was  defraud- 
ing the  government  by  false  accounts ;  (3)  Secretary  Belknap, 
of  the  War  Department,  was  detected  in  selling  the  privilege 
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to  trade  at  army  posts ;  an  attera])t  was  made  to  impeach  hfl 
but  ho  resigned,  and  the  impeachmeut  broke  down  for  lack  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  (1876). 

The  question  of  the  currency  came  up  again,  and  four  sig- 
nificant statutes  were  passed  by  Congress ;  — 

(1)  In  187G  the  old  "shin  plasters,"  or  fractional  currency, 
were  withdrawn,  and  silver  dimes,  quarters,  and  balfnlolta^. 
were  agdn  issued.  i^H 

(2)  In  a  long  technical  act  on  coinage  {February  12,  187^^| 
clause  was  introduced  —  later  dubbed  the  "Crime  of  1873 "s^H 
by  which  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  stopped.  Inas- 
much as  silver  was  worth  more  than  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 
then  in  force,  no  silver  dollars  were  then  in  circulation;  but 
sine©  gold  coin  was  thereafter  the  only  full  legal  tender  coin 
strnck  by  the  mint,  it  became  by  this  act  the  only  legal  stand- 
ard of  values. 

(3)  Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  add  to  the   paper   i 
rency.     A  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress   (April  ' 
1874)  for  the  issue  of  about  fifty  millions  more  of  greenback^ 
but  President  Grant  vetoed  it  because  "  inflation  "  of  the  c 
rency  by  issue  of  more  paper  money  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
and  promises  of  the  government. 

(4)  An  act  (January  14, 1875)  made  preparations  for  n 
ing  specie  payments,  by  accumulating  a  specie  reserve. 
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Though  the  Civil  War  lasted  only  four  years,  it  took  about 

eight  years  longer  to  restore  the  Union  on  the  old  basis.     The 

iil.  Sum-      main  difficulties  were  two:    (1)    the  war  began  on  the 

■""y  assumption  that  the  states  were  in  the  Union,  but  when 

it  was  over,  they  could  not  safely  be  reconstructed  at  once; 

(2)  the  North  was  afraid  that  the  negroes  would  not  receive 

their  full  rights  unless  they  were  protected  by  the  national 

government. 

Congress  took  the  process  of  reconstruction  out  of  the  hands 
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of  President  Jobason,  and  tried  to  register  the  results  of  the 
war  in  three  ooDstitutional  amendments.  (1)  The  Thirteenth 
Amendment  forbade  the  enslavement  of  the  negroes ;  this  was 
generally  aeeepted.  (2)  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  negroes  protection  in  their  personal  rights 
of  holding  property,  fair  trial,  travel  in  public  conveyances, 
and  so  on.  The  pith  was  taken  out  of  it  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  states  were  left  nearly 
free  to  deal  with  those  questions  as  they  saw  fit.  (3)  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  was  intended  to  assure  the  negroes  the 
suffrage,  but  they  were  shortly  deprived  of  it  by  intimidation 
and  violence,  and  did  not  recover  it. 

Nevertheless  the  actual  result  of  reconstruction  has  been  to 
condemn  secession,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  right  of  every 
nan,  white  or  blaclc,  to  make  the  best  of  himself,  and  to  give 
his  children  the  best  chance  possible.  In  its  finances,  its  com- 
merce, and  its  foreign  relations,  the  United  States  got  rid  of 
the  disturbances  left  by  the  Civil  War  with  sui'prisiug  quick- 
ness, and  began  a  new  period  of  advance. 


TOPICS 

(1)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  ?  aureettlw 
(2)  Why  did  the  southern  states  ratify  it  ?  (3)  What  did  LinooUi  **"*'" 
think  about  recDnatructlon  ?  (4}  Why  coiUd  not  the  Repub- 
UoanB  hold  their  tna-tbirda  majority  in  Uie  impeachment  ot 
Johnson  ?  (5)  What  was  the  argument  of  the  Greenback  party  iu 
1868  ?  (<l)  Why  did  Uie  Uuil«d  States  object  to  the  preaenoe  of 
the  French  in  Mexico  ?  (7)  Why  did  the  United  States  purchase 
Alaska  ?  (8)  What  were  the  argument*  for  the  Pacific  railroads  P 
(0)    Why    was    Georgia    twice    set    back    In    reconstnictioD  ? 

(10)  WTiy  was  the  Civil  Rlfihta  Act  of  1875  held  unconstilutional ? 

(11)  Why  did  Congress  amnesty  most  of  the  Confederal*  leaders? 

(12)  Why  did  Great  Britain  apologize  for  the  Alabama  captures  ? 

(13)   Jefferson   Davis  in   Fort  Monroe.       (14)   Vagrancy  acts   Search 
of  1805,     (16)  Management  ot  the  Fr««dmen's  Bureau,     (IS)   "*'" 
FublJB   career   of    Andrew   Johnson    before    18S&.      (17)   Thad- 
deuB  Stflvena  as  a  debater.     (18)    Secreury  Seward's  protests 
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against  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico.  (19)  Biirliiigame*8 
mission  and  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1868.  (20)  Massacre 
of  General  Custer^s  command.  (21)  Early  descriptions  of  a 
transcontinental  rail  journey.  (22)  The  carpetbag  legislaturea 
(23)  Origin  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  (24)  The  Credit  MobUier. 
(25)  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  May,  1866.  (26)  Why  were  not 
southern  representatives  and  senators  admitted  in  December,  1865  ? 
(27)  Debates  on  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867.  (28)  Why  did 
the  Supreme  Court  reverse  its  own  legal  tender  decision  f 
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Wilson,  American  People,  V.;  Gay,  BryanVs  History,  V. ;  Har- 
per^ s  Weekly ;  Haiper^s  Monthly, 


When  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  were  ad- 
justed, a  great  social  and  commercial  advance  began.     In  1876 
tlie  Americans  commemorated  the  hundredth  anniversary      443,  ; 
of  the  nation  by  a  Centennial  Exposition  held  at  Phila-  *'*"' "' 
delphia,  at  which  machines  and  jiroducta  of  every  kind  were 
shown ;  millions  of  peo- 
ple had  their  first  oppor- 
tunity  to   see    spinning, 
weaving,  printing,  paper 
manufacture,     and     like 
processes,    actually    per- 
formed before  their  eyes. 

For  the  presidential 
nomination  of  1876  the 
Republican  convention 
passed  over  both  General 
Grant,  who  would  prob- 
ably have  accepted  a 
third  term,  and  James  (!. 
Blaine,  Speaker  of  the 
House  from  1860  to  187r., 

]        C         11  .,■      J  SlMDUL  J.    TlLDKS'    IN    18T(i. 

and    hnally     setlled     on 

General  Rutherford  H.  TIayes,  governor  of  Ohio,  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  Samuel  J.  Tildeu  of  New  York,  a  very  honest 
and  conservative  man,  the  ablest  in  the  party.  An  organiza- 
tion of  the  western  farmers,  under  the  name  of  Patrons  of 
511 
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Husbandry,  —  oftener  called  **  Grangers,** — formed  in  1867, 
no^  made  itself  felt  in  the  nomination  of  a  third  party  candi- 
date by  the  ^^  Greenback  Party/'  which  stood  for  the  views 
of  the  Grangers. 

The  main  issue  in  the  campaign  was  ^the  Bloody  Shirt" 
—  that  is,  the  question  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  South  and  its 
friends  during  the  Civil  War,  On  the  morning  after  election 
day  Tilden  appeared  to  have  203  votes  and  Hayes  166 ;  and 
on  the  popular  vote  Tilden  had  a  plurality  of  250,000.  The 
Republicans,  however,  at  once  claimed  that  the  legal  votes  in 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Oregon  were  for  their 
candidate,  and  that  the  Republican  Senate  was  to  make  the 
count  and  decide  the  contest ;  the  Democratic  House  insisted 
that  the  two  houses  must  unite  in  counting  the  vote. 

The  question  was  complicated,  because  in  the  three  disputed 

southern  states  many  Democratic  ballots  were  thrown  out.    On 

448.  Kec-     *^®  other  hand,  everybody  knew  that  if  the  negro  voters 

toral  Com-     jn  the  South  had  been  freely  allowed  to  vote,  they  would 

]iiis8io&  ftnd  ,       - 

the  South       assuredly    have    carried    those    states    for    Hayes.     As 

(1877-1881)  March  4  approached  without  a  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
public  excitement  ran  high.  After  fierce  discussion,  an  act 
was  passed  (January  29,  1877)  for  a  special  Electoral  Commis- 
sion of  fifteen  members  —  seven  Republicans,  seven  Demo- 
crats, and  (it  was  expected)  one  Independent.  Instead  of  the 
Independent  a  Republican  was  chosen ;  and  on  every  one  of  the 
many  disputed  questions,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  seven, 
the  commission  decided  for  the  Republican  contention.  The 
result  was  that  on  March  2,  1877,  Hayes  was  declared  elected 
by  185  electoral  votes  to  184. 

Before  the  commission  finished  its  work  Hayes  had  inti- 
mated that  he  did  not  mean  to  keep  troops  in  the  South  any 
longer ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  soldiers  were  removed.  The 
Democrats  held  their  majority  in  the  House  from  1876  to 
1881,  and  tried  to  force  the  President's  hand  by  adding  to  the 
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army  appropriation  act  a  "rider"  (that  is,  a  clause  not  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  tlie  a«t)  gainst  the  use  of  federal 
election  supervisors,    authorized   by  the  anti-Ku-Klux  act  of 

1871.  The  President  won  by  vetoing  seven  such  bills  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  rules  of  the  House  were  so 
changed  as  to  forbid  the  practice  of  attaching  riders.  In  1879 
tbe  Senate  joined  the  House  in  an  act  forbidding  the  use  of 
federal  troops  at  the  polls. 

From  1875  to  1882  was  in  general  a  period  of  prosperity. 
The  high  war  tariff  stood  after  most  of  the  other  taxes  were 
reduced;  and  the  United  States  had  a  surplus  every  year,  w.  Kdui- 
and  was  buying  gold  to  get  ready  for  a  resumption  of  "'         Hon 
specie  payments,  which  came  about  almost  without  inci-  (1877-1879)   i 
dent  January  1,  1879.     John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  had  accumulated  .11140,000,000  in   gold   to  protect  the 
$350,000,000  outstanding  greenbacks,  but  such  was  the  public 
confi'dence  that  hardly  anybody  demanded  gold  for  notes. 

Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  inflate  the  currency  in  a 
new  way.     Silver  sold  in  London  for  sixty  pence  an  ounce  in 

1872,  and  for  only  fifty-three  pence  in  1S78;  and  the  sUver- 
mine  ownera  of  the  far  West  felt  sore  that  the  act  of  1873 
demonetizing  silver  was  causing  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their 
product.  The  Greenback  party  polled  less  than  100,000  votes 
in  1876,  but  the  new  Greenback  Labor  party  cast  1,000,000 
in  the  state  and  congressional  elections  of  1878 ;  and  it  de- 
manded that  the  United  States  again  coin  silver  dollars.  Mr. 
Bland  of  Missouri  introduced  a  bill  which  passed  over  Hayes's 
veto  (February  28,  1878),  providing  that  the  United  States 
should  coin  "not  less  than  two  million  dollars'  worth  per 
month  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  per  month  " 
into  silver  dollars  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1;  and  during  the 
next  twelve  years  the  mint  struck  three  hundred  and  seventy 
million  of  the  dollars.     The  act,  however,  did  not  restore  the 

I    old  right  which  had  existed  from  1792  to  1873,  of  "  free  coin- 


age,"  that  is,  of  exchanging  bullion  at  the  treasury  for  its 
weight  in  silver  doUai's  (§  ISMj),  though  fvee  coiui^e  of  gold 
was  continued.  lu  effect,  therefore,  gold  remained  the  stand- 
ard, but  the  silver  dollars  circulated  freely  at  their  face  value. 
Soon  after  the  Civil  War  people  woke  up  to  the  problems  of 
their  municipal  government.     The  cities  outgrew  both    their 

446.  Deval-  Physical    surroundings  and  their  forms  of  government. 

opmeutof      Most  of  them  were  slovenly;  old   residential   quarters 

Amencftn  ,  .      - 

were  taken  up  for  business,  or  went  backward  into  ten&- 

<16G0-l8S0j  ment  districts  ;  railroads  ran  across  or  through  the  streets 
at  grade;  pavements  were  poor;  no  city  was  thoroughly 
cleaned ;  few  had  projter  sewers  or  water  supply ;  even  a  rich 
city  like  Philailelphia 
had  surface  drainage 
in  many  quarters.  Hy 
187U  most  of  the  cities 
had  mayors  chosen  by 
direct  popular  election, 
iffjular  police  depart- 
iiif iits,  and  many  of 
tlirm  paid  fire  do- 
piiitments  and  good 
:i<.'lii."jls ;  but  not  one 
luid  a  well-organized 
central  government 
rontroUing  all  parts  of 
the  city's  functions. 

Great  defects  in  city 
government  were  sh  own 
in  the  systematic  plun- 
der of  New  York  oity 
by  a  gang  known  as  the 
Tweed  Ring  ( 
187L').    "BoasTw 
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worked  through  the  government  of  the  county  of  New  York, 
and  by  fraudulent  contracts  stole  about  $100,000,000.  In  ex- 
posing this  nest  of  robbers  Samuel  J.  Tilden  rendered  good 
service.  The  ring  was  broken  up,  the  conspirators  scattered, 
and  Tweed  was  sent  to  the  state  prison.  What  the  cities 
needed  was  system,  economy,  and  forethought,  such  as  was 
found  among  private  stock  companies. 

Savings  banks  sprang  up  all  over  the  North,  and  their  de- 
posits increased  about  sixfold  from  1860  to  1880.     Life  insur- 
ance was  also  developed  as  a  means  of  saving  and  of  pro-      446.  Rise 
viding  for  families,  and  in  the  same  period  policy  holders  ®  SratioM 
and  amounts  invested  increased  nearly  ten  times  over.  (1866-1876) 
The  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  were  always  ready 
to  lend  money  on  good  real  estate  security,  and  that  helped  the 
building  of  towns  and  cities.    Manufacturing  corporations  were 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  power;   and  many  private  firms 
were  changed  into  stock  companies. 

Another  type  of  corporation  was  the  great  monopoly  control- 
ling some  large  line  of  business.  In  1870  was  chartered  in 
Ohio  a  corporation  called  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  directed 
principally  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing illuminating  oil  out  of  petroleum.  In  a  few  years  it 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  corporations 
in  the  country.  It  consolidated  with  other  companies ;  it  had 
special  contracts  with  the  railroads,  and  was  soon  able  to  drive 
most  of  its  rivals  out  of  business ;  and  its  property,  which  in 
1870  was  about  $1,000,000,  rose  in  1900  to  an  amount  esti- 
mated at  $500,000,000. 

The  richest  and  most  important  corporations  were  the  rail- 
roads.    All  the  eastern  roads  had  state  charters,  which     447  Reor- 

could  give  no  rights  outside  the  state  limits.      Hence     ganizataon 

...  oil  oftranspor- 

*' parent  companies"   were   formed  to  lease  or  operate  tatdon 

local  lines.     Foremost  was  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  (1860-1880) 
which  now  holds  at  least  thirty  charters  in  twelve  states.     In 
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thia  process  there  was  plenty  of  "stock  watering"  —  that  is, 
issuing  of  shares  to  an  amouiit  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty, aiid  tlien  trying  to  earn  dividends  on  the  whole  capital 

Up  to  the  Ciyil  War  most  of  the  railroada  were  organized  in 
lengths  of  a  few  hundred  miles  at  most,  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  a  steumboat  king,  bought  an  interest  in  several  railroads 
branching  out  from  New  York,  and  in  1869  made  a  union 
between  the  Hudson  River  Eailroatl  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, which  gave  an  all-rail  line,  under  one  management,  from 
tlie  wharves  of  New  York  to  the  wharves  of  Buffalo.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  till  then  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  absorbed  the  Fort  Wayne  route  to  Chicago  (1869), 
and  the  Pan  Handle  i-oiite  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis ;  and  in 
1875  changed  its  eastern  terminus  to  New  York.  It  also 
founded  an  "  American  Line  "  of  steamers  (1873),  sailing  from 
Philadelphia  to  Liverpool, 

Tiie  great  delay  and  expense  of  ferry  transfers  led  to  the 
building  of  great  railroad  and  highway  bridges.     The  first 


(Spaiia, 


bridge  across  the  middle  Mississippi  was  built  at  Rock  Island, 
niinois,  in  1856.  Between  18(j5  and  1880  that  river  was 
bridged  at  a  dozen  other  places,  and  in  1874  the  Eads  steel 
arch  railway  bridge  was  constructed  at  St,  Louis.  In  1867  a 
wagon  suspension  bridge  was  built  across  the  Ohio  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Covington ;  and  the  river  was  bridged  for  a  railroad 
at  Parkersburg  in  1871.     The  greatest  work  of  this  kind  was 
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the  auspeusion  bridge  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  begun  in    . 
1870,  and  opened  for  travel  in  1883. 

Another  great  improvement  waa  caused  by  the  invention  of 
the  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel  direct  from  pig  iron; 
the     Brst     American 
Bessemer  works  were 
put  up  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  at  Bethle- 
hem,    Pennsylvania. 
The    Bessemer    steel 
furnished  cheap  and 
substantial     railroad 
rails ;     the     stronger 
wheel  base  made  it 
possible  to  run  heavier 
cars,    carrying    loads 
Btill  heavier,  and  thus 
transportation   vaa 
cheapened.    After  1880  the  track  gauges  of  almost  all  the  rail- 
roads were  made  uniform,  so  that  through  freight  and  passen- 
ger cars  could  be  more  widely  used, 

New  methods  of  sending  intelligence  came  into  nse.  The 
Western  Union  Telegi-aph  Company  absorbed  a  number  of 
small  companies,  and  8prea<i  a  net  of  wires  and  offices  over  the 
Union;  and  in  1866  the  first  permanently  successful  Atlantic 
cable  was  kid.  The  mail  system  also  underwent  three  im- 
provements :  delivery  of  mails  by  carriers  (1863),  postal  money 
orders  (1804),  and  mail  cars  in  which  clerks  sort  the  mail 
while  e«rowffl  (1864). 

Parallel  with  the  concentration  of  capital  went  a  combina- 

448  Labor    tion  "f  labor.     The  first  important  political  victory  of 

of  the  Chinese,  of  whom  the  een- 


and  Btiikas    ]^]^of  ^^s  the  exolusii 
1BT6-18S2) 

em  of  1880  showed  105,000  in  the  United  States. 


On 


the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  were  most  numerous,  a  prejudice 
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arose  against  thftm,  aud  an  agitiitor  named  Dennis  Kearney,  I 

"  the  Sand  Lots  Orator,"  headed  a  movement  expressed  in  the  I 

last  words  of  his  every  speech,   "The   Chinese  must  go  I"  I 

In  18T9  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  restrict  tlie  coming  of  the  I 

Chinese,     ^'resident  Hayes  vetoed  it,  lest  China  retaliate,  hut  I 

in  1880  he  negotiated  a  treaty  hy  which  the  Chinese  govern-  1 

ment  agreed  that  Congress  might  regulate  Chinese  immigra-  I 

tion.     Congress  thereupon  "  regulated  "  it  by  prohibiting  it  for  I 

twenty  years  (1882) ;  and  President  Arthur  vetoed  this  bill  I 

also.    A  modified  bill  was  then  passed  under  wliich  the  iinuii-  I 

gration  of  Chinese  laborers  was  "suspended"  for  ten  years;  I 

a  principle  to  which  the  Chinese  consented  by  treaty.     Addi-  I 

tional  acts  to  prevent  Chinese  from  coming  in  secretly  were  I 

passed,  and  in  1893,  and  1902,  the  entrance  of  Chinese  laborers  I 

was  again  prohibited  for  ten  years.     The  action  of  Congress  I 

prevented  the  coming  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  | 

would  have  brought  about  a  race  difficulty  like  the  negro  I 

question  in  the  South.  I 

Trades  unions  were  active  long  before  the  Civil  War,  and  in  I 
1869  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor  was  founded,  as  a  general 
society  open  to  workmen  of  all  trades ;  but  its  power  was 
little  felt  before  1883.  Contests  between  einployera  and  organ- 
izations of  workmen  led  to  a  series  of  terrible  strikes,  the  worst 
of  wliieh  was  the  railroad  strike  of  1877  at  Pittsburg  and  other 

places.    The  railroads  were  paralyzed,  trains  and  stations  were  J 

set  on  fire,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed.  I 

The  state  authorities  could  not  stop  this  disorder,  and  United  I 
States  troops  were  eventually  called  in,  and  put  it  down. 

In  the  election  of  1880  the  Democrats,  who  had  never  ceased  | 
to  call  Hayes  "the  fraud  President,"  hoped  to  be  clearly        449.  A4- 


Winfield  S,  Hancock,  one  of  the  bravest  and  soundest  frM"i«ttt 
soldiers  of  the  war.  The  friends  of  General  Grant  and  nssi-issS) 
of  Blaine  again  fought  each  other  in  the  fiepublican  cun- 
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vention^  and  a  compromise  candidate  was  nominated,  Creneral 
James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  a  good  soldier  and  the  Bepub- 
lican  leader  in  the  House.  General  Hancock  seemed  likely 
to  be  elected,  till  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  the 
tariff  was  '^a  local  issue."  He  carried  every  southern  state 
(the  beginning  of  the  so-called ''  Solid  South  "),  and  Xew  Jersey, 
Nevada,  and  California.  Though  in  the  popular  vote  about 
even  with  Garfield,  he  received  only  155  electoral  votes  to  214. 

President  Garfield  was  shot  by  a  half-crazed  man,  and  died 
(September  19,  1881);  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New  York.  Arthur  proved  a  safe 
if  not  a  brilliant  President;  and  in  his  administration  steps 
were  taken  to  check  the  system  of  political  removals  intro- 
duced in  Jackson's  time,  by  which  the  smallest  subordinate 
places  were  distributed  by  favor  and  generally  as  a  reward  for 
political  service.  Men  were  constantly  removed  to  make  room 
for  new  appointees;  and  it  was  a  regular  custom  to  assess 
government  employees  a  certain  proportion  of  their  salaries 
for  the  national  party  campaign  funds.  By  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16, 1883,  it  was  provided  that:  (1)  appointments 
to  certain  clerkships  and  other  subordinate  places  in  the  govern- 
ment, commonly  called  "the  classified  service,"  were  to  be  made 
only  on  competitive  examinations;  (2)  removals  for  political 
reasons  were  forbidden ;  (3)  political  assessments  by  a  govern- 
ment official  or  in  a  government  building  were  prohibited. 

After  1879  money  again  piled  up  in  the  treasury  and  there 
was  a  popular  demand,  expressed  by  such  men  as  James  A. 
Garfield,  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Tlie  discussion  came  to 
a  head  in  1882,  and  Congress  authorized  a  commission  to  draw 
up  a  bill  —  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  our  liistory.  But  Con- 
gress discussed,  revised,  and  essentially  altered  the  draft,  so 
that  the  final  outcome,  the  tariff  of  ^Marcli  3,  1883,  reduced 
duties  on  some  kinds  of  goods,  but  raised  tlie  average  rate  of 
duty  from  about  43  per  cent  to  about  45  per  cent. 
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After  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  (S  438)  several 
questions  of  foreign  policy  arose  in  Latin  America.    President 
Grant  threatenuil  in  1875  to  call  on  the  great  European      4G0.  I 
powers  to  unite  with  us  in  intervention  in  Cuba,  and         *"' 
Spain  made  peace   with  the  Cubans  in  1878.     Negro  (1878-1881)  ] 
slavery  speedily  died  out  in  Cuba,  and  the  trade  of  the  island 
rapidly  increased ;  but  as  a  participant  in  the  rebellion  after- 
ward said,  "  We  went  to  work  to  save  money  for  another 
revolution." 

In  1878  tlie  govemroent  of  Colombia  granted  a  "  concession  " 
to  a  French  company  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  IsthmuB 


i    WOHK    OH   THB    PaMAHA   CaNAL. 

Culobra  i:iit,  300  feet  abuve  sea  level. 


of  Panama.  The  leading  spirit  was  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
who  had  constructfld  the  Suez  Canal,  and  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  investors.  He  designed  a  tide-level  canal 
through  a  divide  about  300  feet  high;  and  the  company  at  once 
began  to  raise  money.  Vainly  did  President  Hayes  try  to 
arouse  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  prospect  of  a 
oanal  to  be  controlled  by  Europeans,  although  in  i 
to  Congress  (1880)  he  said  that  a  canal  would  be  a  great  o 
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thoroughfare  between  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  shores,  i 
"  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States." 

Fi-om  March  to  December,  1881,  James  G.  Blaine  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.     la  those  few  mootbs  he  attempted  to  found  an 
481.  Pan-       American  policy  which  should  bring  about  three  things: 
*^"'*°^       leadership  among  the  American  states,  reciprocity  with 
tlSSl-lSB2)  those  states,  and  an  isthmiaa  cauaL  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States:  — 

(1)  Blaine  was  struck  by  the  losses  and  confusion  caused  by 
the  wars  among  the  Latin- American  powers.  In  1881,  after 
lui  exhausting  struggle,  the  Peruvians  were  at  the  merey  of 
Chile,  and  Blaine  instnicted  our  ministers  to  Peru  and  Chile 
to  uac  their  influence  to  soften  the  demands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  ministers  went  beyond  their  instructions,  and  threatened 
Chile,  which  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Latin-American  states 
the  impression  that  Blaine  meant  to  settle  their  affairs  for 


(2)  Blaine  strongly  believed  that  it  was  for  ttie  iBterest 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries  south  of  us  to 
build  up  mutual  trade  by  special  "reciprocity  "  treaties,  by  which 
the  tariff  duties  should  be  reduced  on  both  sides;  but  he  could 
not  persuade  Congress  of  the  need. 

(3)  Blaine  was  very  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  the  special  concern  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
Great  Britain  simply  stood  by  the  treaty. 

A  private  company  was  formed  in  New  York  (1884)  to  build 
a  rival  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  made  some  prelimi- 
nary surveys.  The  French  Panama  Canal  Company  was  at 
work  from  1881  to  1889;  but  after  spending  $100,000,000  on 
the  canal  and  $160,000,000  more  on  salaries,  commissions, 
interest,  and  nobody  knew  what  else,  the  company  failed 
{December,  1888)  and  the  work  was  mispended. 
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From  1876  to  1883  the  most  striking  thing  in  American  his- 
tory is  the  commercial  development  of  the  country.  After  the 
dangerous  crisis  of  the  disputed  election  of  1876-1877,  the  452.  gum- 
country  was  prosperous  and  put  to  use  new  methods  of  ""^ 
doing  business.  Never  had  there  been  such  great  under- 
takings ;  cities  were  rapidly  built  up,  towns  and  villages  in- 
creased. Though  most  of  the  old  canals  fell  out  of  use,  the 
railroads  were  lengthened,  improved,  and  consolidated  into 
long  systems.  Railroad  and  other  corporations  came  into 
being  with  such  capital  and  power  as  the  country  had  never 
before  dreamed  of.  The  laborers  also  began  to  understand  the 
power  of  combination ;  they  forced  legislation  against  the  Chi- 
nese, and  showed  their  power  in  several  terrible  strikes. 

The  finances  of  the  United  States  so  much  improved  that 
specie  payments  were  resumed  in  1879,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  currency  was  expanded  by  the  coinage  of  the  Bland  silver 
dollars.  In  the  tariff  discussion  of  1883  an  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  to  adapt  the  revenue  system  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  country.  There  was  a  beginning  of  national 
civU  service  reform,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  new 
foreign  policy  by  asserting  a  special  interest  in  Latin  America. 

TOPICS 

(I)  Why  were  the  soldieis  removed  from  the  South  in  1877  ?  SuggeitiTe 
(2)  What  are  the  functions  of  a  life  insurance  company  ?    (3)  What  topics 

\»  the  difference  between  savings  banks  and  national  banks? 
(4)  What  is  the  advantage  of  corporations  over  private  firms? 
(6)  Whi^  is  stock  watering?  (0)  Why  did  Kearney  urge  that 
"The  Chinese  must  go"?  (7)  Why  did  President  Hayes  object 
to  a  French  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ?  (8)  Wliy  was 
General  Garfield  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1880  ?  (9)  What 
is  "the  claissified  service"  ?  (10)  Why  did  Blaine  wish  to  abro- 
gate the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  ? 

(II)  Political  career  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  before  1870.     (12)  De-  search 
bates  on  the  Electoral  Commission  Act  of  1877.    (13)  What  caused  topics 
the  fall  in  silver  from  1872  to  1878?    (14)  Debates  on  the  Bland 
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Bill,  1878.  (15)  Methods  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  (16)  Samuel  J. 
Tilden's  opposition  to  the  Tweed  Ring.  (17)  Early  history  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  (18)  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  as  a  rail- 
road king.  (19)  History  of  the  Eads  steel  bridge  at  St.  Louis. 
(20)  History  of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Cincinnati.  (21)  History 
of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  at  New  York.  (22)  Submarine  telegraph 
cables.  (23)  Origin  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  (24)  Debates  on 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883.  (26)  Why  was  General  Grant  not 
nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1876  ?  (26)  Why  was  James  G. 
Blaine  not  nominated  for  the  presidency  hi  1876?  (27)  What 
were  the  principles  of  the  Greenback  Labor  party  ?  (28)  What 
were  ihe  objections  to  the  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana  in  1876? 
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CHAPTER  XSXIII. 
ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIAL  ISSUES   (1886-1897) 

Thb  presidential  election  of  1884  marks  the  time  when  the 
two  national  parties  gave  up  the  outworn  issues  of  the  Civil 
War  and  reconetrui^tiua,  and  began  to  divide  on  the  468.  Changt  I 
presaing  questions  of  revenue,  expenditure,  currency,  ^iM^J 
trusts,  and  especially  on  the  protective  tariff.  The  Re-  (1888-18B9)1 
publioan  candidate  was  at  last  James  Ot.  Blaine ;  the  Democrats 
put  up  Graver  Cleveland, 
who  had  been  elected 
governor  of  New  York 
in  the  year  1882  by  the 
unprecedented  plurality 
of  192,000. 

The  campaign  abounded 
in  fierce  personalities. 
Blaine's  enemies  secured 
and  published  certain 
"Mulligan  Letters," 
which,  they  considered, 
showed  that  he  had  used 
his  office  of  Speaker  for 
the  private  advantage  of 
himself  and  his  friends. 
Cleveland  was  supported 

not  only  by  his  own  party,  hut  also  by  the  "Mugwumps," 
or  independent  Ropublicaiis,  who  expected  him  to  stand  for 
purer  polities.  For  several  days  after  the  election  the  re- 
sult was  in  doubt  —  without  New  York  Cleveland  could  not 
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be  elected,  and  in  that  state  he  had  a  plurality  of  only  1149, 
in  a  total  vote  of  1,167,000.  The  "Solid  South,*'  with  Indi- 
ana, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  gave  Cleve- 
land 219  electoral  votes  against  182  for  Blaine  from  the  other 
states. 

As  Cleveland  was  the  first  Democratic  President  since  Bu- 
chanan, his  election  seemed  to  his  opponents  a  revolution,  and 
it  was  freely  predicted  that  he  would  pay  off  the  Confed- 
erate debt  or  even  reduce  the  negroes  again  to  slavery.  He 
was  a  resolute  President  who  vetoed  301  bills,  and  followed 
Grant  in  defeating  many  private  pension  and  relief  bills ;  but 
the  Democrats  never  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate  during  his 
first  term,  and  the  President  could  do  little  to  secure  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  party. 

Nevertheless  during  Cleveland's  administration  and  that  of 
his  successors  many  important  non-political  acts  were  passed. 
454  Fillinff  ^^®  West  at  last  saw  the  end  of  half  a  century  of  Indian 
up  ^e  West  difficulties,  when  the  Apaches,  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
^       "       ^  hostile  tribes,  were  subdued  in  1886.      The  next  year 
Congress  passed  the  Severalty  Act,  under  which  the  best  In- 
dians were  encouraged  to  leave  their  tribes,  take  up  separate 
farms,  and  become  citizens.     A  part  of  the  Indian  Territory 
was  set  off  as  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  (1890) ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  part  of  this  new  area  of  farm  lands  caused  a  frantic 
rush  (April  22,  1889),  from  the  border  line  to  the  interior, 
to  stake  out  and  take  up  farms  and  town  lots. 

The  reason  for  this  stampede  was  that  good  farm  lands  owned 
by  the  government  were  almost  all  taken ;  and  the  grazing  lands 
were  gone,  or  were  controlled  by  ranchmen  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  river  fronts,  indispensable  for  watering  cattle.  In 
Colorado,  Utah,  California,  and  other  states,  water  companies 
were  formed  to  irrigate  land.  This  gave  rise  to  lawsuits 
over  "water  rights,"  especially  when  people  lower  down  the 
rivers  began  to  complain  that  the  streams  were  diminishing. 
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In  1902  the  federal  government  stepped  Id  and  appropriated 

for  large  irrigation  works  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in 

many  western  states.     To  protect  government  timber,  and  keep 

the  atreams   from  drying  up,  the    federal    government   from  J 

1891  to  1903  set  off  47,000,000  acres  of  public  land  for  forest 

reserves;  and  it  had  also  set  apart,  as  national  parks  forever, 

the  upper  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  valleys,  and  several  gioves  1 

of  big  trees  in  California. 

The  West  insisted  on  and  secured  six  new  states — namely, 
tlie  agricultural  states  of  Kortli  Dakota,  Scmth  Dakota,  and  J 

Washington  (1889) ;   and  the  mining  and  grazing   states   of  j 

Montana  (1889)  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming  (1890).     Utah  was  I 

not  included,  because  the  territorial  government  was  not  able  I 

to  prevent  the  pi-a«tice  of  polygamy,  which  was  enjoined  as  a  I 

moral  duty  by  tho  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church.     As  several  I 

milder  statutes  failed.  Congress  passed  the  Etlmunds-Tucker  J 

Act  (1887),  punishing  polygamy  with  heavy  penalties,  and  at-  I 

tempting  to  turn  over  to  the  public  scliools  the  property  of 
\    the  corporation  called  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-  | 

Day  Saints  (i.e.  the  Mormon  Church).     The  church  then  ofB-  I 

cially  declared  against  polygamy,  but  it  was  not  till  January  4,  I 

1896,  that  Utah  was  allowed  to  become  a  state,  and  then  on  | 

the  solemn  pledge  in  the  state  constitution  that  polygamy  i 

should  never  he  allowed.  I 

The  South,  like  the  West,  went  through  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes.     After  the  war  it  recovered  its  supremacy  in 
the  world's  cotton  market.     The  thin  and  worn-out  soils        455  ji„ 
were  strengthened  by  the    universal  use   of   fertilizers;      «w South 
I     pnd  the  formerly  valueless  cotton  seed  became  a  valuable  by- 
product.    Rice  culture  spread  from  South  Carolina  into  Lou- 
■:     isiana  and  Texas ;  and,  under  the  tariff,  sugar  growing  became 
■     profitable   in   Louisiana.      Many   of  the   splendid    forests   of 
i     hard   pine    and   other   timber  were   reached,  cut,  and  sold. 
i    Manufactures   at    hist  reached  the   South,       The   abundant 
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coal  of  northern  Alabama  was  ao  near  good  ore  that  at  Bir- 
mingham and  elsewhere  pig  iron  could  be  made  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else  in  America;  and  great  rolling  mills  and  rail 
mills  grew  up.  In  1901  immense  deposits  of  oil  were  dis- 
covered in  Texaa,  furnishing  a  cheap  fnel.  Cotton  mills  were 
started  on  a  great  scale,  but  liatl  to  depend  on  the  labor  of  the 
poor  whites ;  for  few  foreigners  come  into  the  southern  states, 
and  the  negroes,  though  they  perform  most  of  the  unskilled 
labor  in  the  South,  do  not  seem  adapted  to  the  factories. 

The  SntitVi  fllso  piijnypd  a  large  intellectual  growth;  public 


schools  were  founded,  inclnding  hundreds  of  high  schools  ;  col- 
leges increased  in  number ;  several  states,  notably  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  fostered  vigorous  state  univer- 
sities. For  the  negroes  there  were  founded  separate  jiublic 
schools  (mostly  elementary) ;  and  good  private  institutions  at 
Hampton,  Atlanta,  Tuskegee,  and  elsewhere,  which  prepared 
the  most  promising  negroes  to  be  teachers,  ministers,  doc 
lawyers,  and  also  mechanics  and  farmers. 

Education  throughout  the  country  made  great  advanoMal 
*■"*■     1866;  and  nearly  twenty  colleges  were  founded  exola- 
eively  for  the  education  of  women,  while  many  of  the  old 
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Hniversitiea  opened  their  doors  to  women.  The  founding  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876,  on  the  German  model, 
stirred  up  all  the  older  endowed  and  state  universities,  and 
was  followed  by  Tulane  in  New  Orleans  (1884),  Lcland  Stan- 
ford (1891),  and  Chicago 
(1892).  The  methods  of 
college  education  altered ; 
leas  classics  and  uiathe- 
inatics  were  required,  and 
more  sciences,  modern  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  eco- 
nomics, and  English; 
there  was  less  routine 
and  more  elective  work; 
leas  rule  and  disoipliue, 
and  more  freedom ;  less 
horseplay,  and  more  ath- 
letics. Public  schools, 
both  city  and  rural,  im- 
proved by  new  subjects 
of  study,  new  methods 
of  teaching,  and  better- 
trained  teachers. 

New  libraries  appeared 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
both  in  the  great  univer- 
sities and  in  cities,  espe- 
cially the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  Newberry  in  Chicago;  and  a  palatial  building 
was  erected  for  the  enormous  collection  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  Many  small  libraries  were  enlarged  by 
gifts  made  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who 
also  gave  (1901)  a  great  fimd  to  endow  scientiiic  and  historical 
research. 


St.  Patkipk'h  Catheobai.,  New  Yoek, 

UPKNKU   IV   1H79. 

saigued  by  James  Eenwlcli. 
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American  literature  by  1890  had  lost  its  great  lights  of  the 
"golileii  age";  but  a  new  school  of  writera  arose  —  John 
45T.Lit«ra'  Fiske,  HbJiry  Adams,  James  Ford  Rhodes,  and  Alfred  T, 
turaandart  Matjau  among  historians;  Bret  Harte,  W.  D,  Howella, 
Geoi'ge  \V.  Cable,  and  Wiuatou  Churchill  among  novelists; 
"Mark  Twain"  (S.  L.  Clemens)  and  "  Mr.  Dooley"  (Finley  Peter 
Dunne)  among  satirists;  among  esiiayists  and  depictera  of 
character,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page;  and  the  best 
American  illustrated 
motithlj  magazities  are 
unrivaled  in  their  kind. 
For  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  a  gen- 
■'■  native  school  of  art 
'ii|ie(l,  including  Ab- 
,  Siii'geut,  and  Chase, 
iiiiiniL,'  the  great  artists 
i>!  ;lie  world;  McMonnies, 
S!.  Gaudens,  and  Daniel 
French,  sculptors  for  the 
ages;  Hunt  and  Eichard- 
BOQ  and  McKim,   world- 


fiti'iiSf' 


TaraiTT  CHuacH,  Bobtom, 
IN  1877. 


Designed  by  Hlchardson, 
renowned  architects.  Americans,  beginning  with  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  learned  to  make  beautiful  grounds,  parks,  and 
boulevards,  and  to  adorn  them  with  such  memorials  as  the 
Washington  Monument  in  Washington,  and  such  public  build- 
ings as  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Chicaga 
Hundreds  of  new  inventions,  and  improvements  in  old  ones, 
...  p.._.  came  into  use  after  the  Civil  War:  systenia  of  beat- 
ing buildings  by  hot  air,  steam,  and  hot  water;  artificial 
ice;  barbed  wire  fencing  and  wire  nails;  house  dr^U- 
age;  building  paper;  elevators  for  storing  and  loadiug  grain; 
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passenger  deTatocs  in  high  baildings;  asphalt  and  wooden 
block  paTCmrnt;  {date  glass  vindovs  of  large  dimeosiccLS ; 
improred  fiieamis,  especially  the  antomatu-  maohioe  guns  of 
Hiram  Maiim  and  others;  new  explosives,  especially  dyna- 
mite ;  sulky  plows  and  other  farm  machinery  ;  i-ompressed  air 
drills  for  mining;  steel  safes  and  bank  vaults:  cbeiuieal  dye- 
stuffs;  new  metals  and  alloys.  Many  new  safety  appliances 
were  adopted  in  the  steam  railroad  service,  especially  the  air 
brake,  introduced  by  George  Westinghouse  in  1868,  theautomatio 
coupler,  the  continuous  car  platform  and  vestibide,  telegraphic 
train  dispatching,  and  auto- 
matic switches  and  signals. 

The  system  of  "assembling" 
machines  out  of  parts,  each  of 
which  is  made  by  the  thou- 
sand in  standard  dimensions, 
has  wonderfully  cheapened 
many  lines  of  manufacturing: 
it  is  applied  all  the  way  from 
wateb-making  to  locomotive 
bnilding.  It  leads,  howeTer, 
to  subdivision  and  specializa- 
tion of  labor,  and  tends  to 
diminish  all-round  training  of 
mechanics. 

Three     machines     deserve  Ukotypr  Maohim. 

special  mention :    (1)  the  low   Casts  «  Bne  of  ivpe  in  one  piwK..  horn 
■^  ^   '  malrlres  "set"   by  use  ot  s  kpy- 

bicyele  appeared  about  1876,  boaHnnd  xfUm-ard  "dlalrlbutod" 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  •"'"""'tk-aiiy. 
automobile;  (2)  the  typewriter,  first  put  on  the  market  in 
1874,  furnishes  a  new  employment  for  thousands  of  iiien  and 
women;  (■'i)  the  typo-setting  and  type-casting  mnchines,  jwr- 
fected  after  1890,  have  quickened  and  cheapened  the  process 
of  making  books  and  uewspapers. 
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The  greiitest  inventive  leap  has  been  the  use  of  electricity, 
especially  in  four  forma ;  (1)  electric  lights,  —  first  the  arc,  then 
the  incandescent,  —  pushed  into  use  by  Charles  F,  Bmah  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  took  out  at  Washington  more  than 
one  thousand  patents  for  various  inventions;  (2)  the  tele- 
phone, first  exhibited  by  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in 
1876;  (3)  electric  trolley  cars  taking  power  from  a  wire,  made 
practicable  about  1880 ;  (4)  electric  motors  for  lixed  machinery 
and  for  wheeled  vehicles.  ' 

Corresponding  to  the  development  of  new  mechanical  proo-   ' 
esses  was  the  growth  of  new  forms  of  business  organization. 
4S9.  TIm       Corporations  were  so  numerous  and  so  useful  that  it  was 
trnau  j^  great  step  whan  (about  1850)  the  states  began  to  stop 

making  spei^ial  charters,  and  allowed  people  to  incorporate 
themselves  under  general  laws.  Such  corporations  enjoy  two 
special  privileges :  the  right  to  hold  eori>orate  property  and  to  ' 
sue;  and  the  limited  liability  of  stockholders,  relieving  them  > 
from  responsibility  in  their  private  property  for  the  debts  of  , 
the  company.  In  return,  the  states  have  a  right  to  regulate  ' 
corporations  in  ways  not  applied  to  private  partnerships. 
Nevertheless  many  things  make  it  hard  to  keep  them  in  con- 
trol: (1)  The  corporation  may  be  so  rich  and  powerful  that  it 
simply  ignores  the  laws  and  government,  as  happened  in  the 
early  days  of  the  "  Standard  Oil  Company  " ;  (2)  the  corporar 
tion,  though  acting  ^vithin  the  law,  may  have  a  monopoly  of 
some  line  of  business  —  such  as  sugar  refining  —  and  thus  defy 
competition ;  (3)  one  corporation  may  own  another  corpora- 
tion, and  mix  up  the  accounts  of  the  concerns,  often  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  small  owners  of  the  stock ;  (4)  to  float 
new  enterprises,  great  bankers  and  capitalists  sometimes  get 
tf^ther  in  "syndicates"  with  secret  and  complicated  interests 
and  obligations ;  (5)  occasionally  several  corporations,  instead 
of  combining,  make  an  agreement  that  the  stock  of  all  the 
corporations  shall  be  held  and  voted  by  a  body  of  trustees. 
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The  last 
I  but  the  naiii 
l» nation  of 


ise  isj  strictly  speaking,  the  only  real" trust "j 

is  loosely  given  to  any  large  corporation  or  com- 

orporations  which  is  trying  to  eoutrol  a  large 

such  as  the  meat  trust  and  the  tohacco 

A  very  cominon  fortu  of  "trust"  la  a  company  or 

ip  of  companies  which  controls  some  public  service,  such 

water,  gas,  or  traction,  and  often  holds  a  city  at  its  mercy. 

The  so-called  trusts  increased  very  fast  after  1890,  the  most 

Btriking  being  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  organized  in 

1901  with  a  capital  of  $1,100,000,000. 

The  great  corporations  most  In  the  public  eye  ai'e  the  rail- 
toad  com[>anies.  Railway  kings  like  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
Jay  Gould,  James  J.  HilJ,  and  E.  H.  Harriman  have       460.  Cos- 


New  York,  and  the  transcontinental  routes.  Up  to  1887  the 
only  power  which  regulated  the  railroads  was  that  of  the  state 
governments,  sometimes  working  through  railroad  commissions, 
with  power  to  investigate  and  supervise,  or  even  to  fix  rates. 
The  states,  however,  had  no  complete  control  over  business 
passing  from  on©  state  to  another,  for  interstate  commerce  is 
ffubjeot  to  the  federal  government.  The  railroads,  Uierefore, 
contrary  to  the  established  legal  principle  that  a  common 
earrier  must  take  everybody's  freight  on  eqnat  terms,  were  in 
Ute  habit  of  making  discrimination  between  shii>{)ers :  (1)  they 
gave  special  rates  to  large  shi])pers;  (2)  they  charged  higher 
freights  for  a  shorter  distauce  —  say  from  Chicago  to  Syracuse 
— than  for  a  longer  distance  on  the  same  route  —  aay  from 
Chicago  to  New  York ;  (3)  they  formed  "  pools,"  or  agree- 
ments, by  which  all  the  freight  offered  was  arbitrarily  divided 
among  competing  roads. 

The  federal  government  for  many  years  let  the  railroada 
iiooB,  and  gave  its  attention  to  water  ways.  Every  year  or 
two  after  1870  a  river  and  harbor  bill  passed  Gongiesa,  and 
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became  law,  unless,  as  several  times  happened,  it  was  vetoed. 
In  1879  Captain  Eads  built  a  system  of  jetties  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  made  New  Oi'Ieana  a  deep-sea  harbor. 
For  the  enormous  lake  trade  in  iron  ore,  coal,  grain,  and  lumber, 
the  government  built  a  ship  canal  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  around  the  falls  oi  Saidt  Ste.  Marie ;  deepened 
the  channels  through  St  (Jlair  Lake  and  the  Detroit  River; 


and  made  hsrborB  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  many  smaller  lake  porta. 

Eventually  public  sentiment  forced  Congress  to  pass  the 
"CuUom   Act,"  or  Interstate   Commerce   Act  (February  4, 
1887),  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  ou  the 
tionftl  con-     following  principles  :  (1)  the  railroads  were  forbidden  to 
intetBtat*      wake  a  higher  charge  to  one  customer  than  to  another 
commerce      for  the  same  service ;  (2)  they  were  forbidden  to  form 
L  K       -       '  "pools";  (3)  all  freight  rates  were  to  be  publicly  posted 

■  and  could  neither  be  raised  nor  lowered  without  notice ;  (4)  by 
I  the  "  short  haul  clause,"  no  railroad  could  charge  more  for 

■  carrying  freight  a  shorter  distance  than  it  charged  for  oany- 
K  tag  freight  over  the  same  line  to  a  greater  diatance ;  (6)  ths 
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roads  were  to  make  sworn  reports  of  their  business  to  the 
government*  To  carry  out  this  act,  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  provided  with  power  to  investigate  and  make 
decisions.  Since  1S87  Congress  has  passed  other  acts  on  inter- 
state trade,  increasing  the  power  of  the  commission ;  prohibit- 
ing the  roads  from  combining  to  restrain  trade  (1890);  stopping 
the  transportation  of  liquors  into  prohibition  states  (1890); 
compelling  the  roads  to  use  a  uniform  car  coupler  (1893"^ ;  and 
forbidding  the  circulation  of  mail  or  express  matter  intended 
for  lotteries  or  gift  concerns  (1895). 

The  advances  to  the  Pacific  railroads  (§  434)  by  1899 
amounted  to  ^64,000,000  of  the  original  bonds,  and  $72,000,000 
of  interest,  paid  by  the  United  States.  Under  pressure  from  the 
government,  the  roads  repaid  nearly  all  of  this  money. 

The  i^^lation  of  railroads  suggested  that  Congress  might 
also  r^ulate  any  corporation  or  trust  which  did  a  foreign  or 
interstate  business.     Accordingly  Congress  passed  tlie    468.  E«^- 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  (July  2, 1890),  which  penalized        JJS^S!^ 
illegal  combinations  of  manufacturing  and  trading  com-  tioai 

panieSy  as  well  as  of  railroads.  In  some  cases  trusts  useil  their 
monopoly  to  sell  cheaper  to  foreigners  than  to  home  customers. 
The  states  also  tried  to  r^ulate  corporations  in  business  done 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  one  state.  Some  states  have  gas, 
insurance,  and  other  executive  commissions;  some  rely  on 
requiring  corporation  accounts  to  be  filed ;  some  tax  the  trusts ; 
and  New  York  state,  in  1899,  taxed  the  traction  companies 
on  the  value  of  their  privilege  to  use  the  streets. 

The  labor  unions  grew  as  fast  as  the  trusts.     The  first  large 
unions  were  made  up  of  all  the  men  in  a  particular  trade  that 
would  join — for  example,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo-    ^^^  -  . 
tive  Engineers.    In  1886  the   American   Federation   of     andimmi- 
Labor  was  formed,  to  unite  so  far  as  possible  the  special         ^^  ^ 
trades  unions  into  a  national  body,  which  should  have  authority 
to  order  men  in  one  trade  to  strike  in  order  to  help  strikers  in 
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aiiotlier  trade;  and  the  Federation  through  s 
iBBue  whether  employers  would  "  recognize  the  union,"  —  that 
is,  would  make  agreementa  with  their  employees  only  through 
officers  of  the  union,  —  and  would  establish  the  "  closed  shop  " 
—  that  is,  would  employ  only  union  hands. 
The  8Upi)ly  of  labor  was  affected  by  a.  wave  of  immigration 


of  races  which,  up  to  1870,  ' 


L 


not  much  known  in  America 
—  Italians,  French  Canadians, 
Foles,  ISohemians,  Hungarians, 
Russian  Jews,  Slovaks,  Armeni- 
ans, Greeks,  and  Syrians.  The 
workingmen  secured  from  Con- 
gi-ess  a  series  of  acts  somewhat 
restricting  immigvation,  (1)  Con- 
victs, idiots,  and  like  unfit  persons 
were  shut  out,  and  a  head  tax  of 
fifty  cents  was  laid  on  all  iiurai- 
j^irants  ailmitted  (1882).  (2)  Con- 
gress excluded  "contract  labor- 
ers "  who  might  come  over  under 
an  agreement  to  take  a  specified 
](,h  when  they  arrived  (1885). 
La.niuni]  oi-  iM«ii.i;v>rs,  i'.»«i.  (M)  Polygatnists,  diseased  persons, 
and  persona  unable  to  suppnrt  themselves  wore  shut  out  (1891), 
(4)  The  immigrant  head  tax  was  raised  to  two  dollars  (1903). 
That  some  foreigners  were  dangerous  to  society  was  shown 
by  an  anarchist  outbreak  in  Chicago  (May  4,  1886).  After 
weeks  of  violent  speeches,  principally  by  foreigners,  urging 
people  to  resist  the  government,  a  dynamite  bomb  was  thrown 
in  the  Haymarket  and  killed  seven  policemen.  Tlie  crime 
was  supposed  to  resiilt  from  the  ntterauces  of  the  anarehiats; 
several  of  them  were  convicted,  and  four  were  executed  After 
the  assassination  of  McKinley  by  an  anarchist,  the  immigra- 
tion of  anarchists  was  prohibited  (1903). 
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A  test  of  the  power  of  the  new  labor  unions  was  a  series  of 
great  strikes.    The  first  came  in  1S86  on  the  Gould  system  of 
railroads  leading  southwest  from  St.  Louis:     In  1892,  ^^  ^^  ^ 
in  a  fearful  strike  at  the  Homestead  Iron  Works  near  strikes 

Pittsburg;  a  body  of  private  guards,  furnished  by  a  de-  ' 
tective  agency,  and  sworn  in  as  constables,  were  fired  upon  by 
the  strikers,  several  of  them  killed,  and  wounded  men  were  put 
to  death  by  infuriated  men  and  women.  There  were  many 
strikes  daring  1893  and  1894,  of  which  the  worst  began  in  a 
strike  of  the  hands  employed  by  the  Pullman  Car  Works  near 
Chicaga  The  American  Railway  Union,  through  their  presi- 
dent, Eugene  Y.  Debs,  took  up  the  dispute,  and  demanded  that 
the  company  settle  it  with  them,  as  representing^  or^nized  labor. 
When  the  company  refused.  Debs  called  out  the  railroad  men 
on  a  "sympathetic  strike*';  and  the  men  on  one  roa/I  after 
another  refused  to  handle  first  Pulliuau  cars,  then  the  ears  of 
the  ^tied-np  roails,"'  till  the  whole  railway  business  of  ^'hicago, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  great  country  west  of  Chicago,  was  in 
confosioiL  Xon-union  men  (called  "s^.abs"  by  the  strikers) 
who  were  employed  by  the  railrrjads  were  l^f-aten,  and  some  of 
them  killed.  The  unions  dii>claimed  responsibility  for  these 
acts  of  violence. 

As  the  government  of  Illinois  did  not  keep  order,  President 
Cleveland  made  use  of  the  only  organized  fonre  a/ie^juat^  for 
saeb  cases  by  calling  out  United  States  troops  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  United  States  mails  and  of  interstate  conjmerce 
(July  8,  WM\  This  broke  the  strike,  and  the  Pullji;an  Com- 
pany then  came  to  an  understandirj^  with  its  eiuploycjes-  A 
federal  court  serve^i  an  inj-jn^.-tion  on  JJebh,  forbiddiu^r  him  to 
interfere  with  i u t^r r tare  roiii il e rc-e.  As  h e  i umj oj'-d  th i s  i jj j uno- 
tioii.  Debs  wa=  i::-:.:;-.'.::ed  for  f)fjnUTJu]ft  of  co'.rt,  and  the 
SiqHeme  Court  of  t:.r  U^;"^i  .Stat-es  held  the  H'-:i*^-:-'^e  good- 

EooDomic  lefo;::.-  c^'.  1>;  carri<^l  out  oijIv  ov  wise  and 
impTtM  goven.::.e:-*.-,.  a:-'i  p*30pie  nwdik^iW-A  to  the  need  cf 
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purifying  national,  state,  and  municipal  politics.    President 
Cleveland  made  some  progress  in  improving  the  civil  service; 
165.  Politi-   but  outside  the  "classified  service"  he  sanctioned  thou- 
fonnT  aands  of  removals,  especially  among  the  postmasters,  in 

(1883-1886)  order  to  make  rooin  for  party  friends.  Under  Cleve- 
land's successor,  Harrison,  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  gave  the  name  of 
"  Merit  Syst«m  "  to  the  method  of  opening  the  public  service 
to  those  who  passed  the  best  competitive  examinations,  and  he 
followed  up  officials  who  violated  the  law;  44,000  offices  were 
by  1893  placed  in  the  classified  service. 

Several  other  defects  in  the  workings  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  corrected  in  this  period.  A  Presidential  Succession 
Act  (January  19,  1886)  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  fill  the  vacjtncy,  and  if  he  were  disabled,  some 
other  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  a  specified  sueceaaion.  The 
danger  felt  in  1877  in  the  count  of  electoral  votes  for  President 
was  removed  by  an  act  (February  3,  1887)  for  accepting  as 
final  the  certificate  of  state  electoral  authorities.  The  Ten- 
ure of  Office  Act  of  1867,  which  caused  the  impeachment  of 
Johnson  (§  429),  was  completely  repealed  (March  3, 1887).  The 
House  of  Representatives  found  its  business  blocked  by  "fili- 
bustering" motions  and  amendments  meant  to  kill  time;  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Speaker,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  adopted  in  1890  a  new  code  of 
rules  giving  the  Speaker  more  power  to  stop  such  practices. 

The  states  felt  the  reforming  spirit,  and  two  of  them  —  New 

York  (1883)  and  Massachusetts  (1884)  —  passed  statutes  for 

L  the  Merit  System;  and  it  was  later  introduced  into  Chicago 

»  (1895)  and  other  cities.     The  cities  tried  to  improve  their 

■  governments  by  securing  new  chartprs  from  the  legislatures. 

■  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn  and  several  smaller  places  united 

■  in  1897  in  the  city  of  "Greater  Kew  York,"  second  in  popa- 
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latioii  and  wealth  only  to  London.  To  solve  the  difficulties  of 
handling  great  numbers  of  people  by  private  trautiou  com- 
panies, independent  subways  were  built  by  the  cities  of  Boston 
(1898)  aud  New  York  (1904) ;  and  Chicago,  in  190S,  took  steps 
looking  to  public  ownership  of  all  the  traction  lines  in  the  city. 
Several  states  made  more  stringent  laws  against  fraud  and 


Wn-LiAnaniiRn  Bbidob,  New  Yuhk. 
(Completed  Id  1904  ;  aiuia  span,  1600  feet.) 

bribery  in  elections,  and  for  preliminary  registration  of  voters. 
To  protect  the  voter  in  hia  right  to  cast  a  secret  ballot,  the 
states  began,  in  1888,  to  provide  the  "Australian  ballot,"  an 
official  list  of  all  the  accredited  candidates,  on  which  the  voter 
in  a  booth  by  himself  marks  with  a  penciled  cross  the  names 
or  parly  tickets  voted  for.  A  majority  of  the  states  have 
adopted  this  ballot,  and  also  laws  against  soliciting  votes  at  or 
very  near  the  polling  place ;  the  reform  aids  secrecy  in  vot- 
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ing,  and  thus  helps  independent  eandidatee.  Many  states 
have  also  passed  laws  to  regulate  the  "caucus"  or  "primary 
meeting,"  so  as  to  give  all  the  voters  of  a  party  a  chance  to 
take  part  in  nominating  candidates. 

For  many  years  the  suffrage  tended  constantly  to  expand, 
till  in  1876  it  was  extended  to  women  in  Wyoming.  Three 
other  territories  and  states  have  since  adopted  the  same  rule. 
About  1890  began  a  reaction  against  a  general  suffrage  in  the 
southern  states,  marked  by  a' series  of  new  conatitutiona  pro- 
viding educational  and  tax  qualiJicatioDS,  intended  to  exclude 
most  of  the  negroes.  Another  development  in  the  states  was 
the  provision  in  several  western  eonatitutious  for  the  "  initia- 
tive "  and  "  referendum,"  —  methods  for  proposing  laws  and  for 
submitting  them  to  acceptance  or  rejection  by  popular  votes. 

Side  by  side  with  the  legislation  by  the  nation  and  states  on 

general  economic  and  social  problems  went  a  long  and  fierce 

488-  Rbm-    struggle  over  national  finance,  especially  the  tariff  and  the 

"h**  ^ff       currency.     President  Cleveland  set  the  political  issue  for 

(1887-1890)  the  campaign  of  1888  in  his  annual  message  of  1887, 

Conteinpo-     in  which  he  discussed  only  the  tariff;   "It  is  a  condi- 

J2P    '  tion  which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory,"  said  he.     The 

"condition"  was  an  annual  surplus  which,  in  1887,  reached 

$56,000,000,  and  which  was  partly  due  to  the  high  import 

duties.    It  locked  up,  in  the  treasury,  currency  needed  for  trade, 

and  was  a  temptation  to  extravagant  appropriations.      The 

Democratic    convention    of    1888    unanimously   renominated 

Cleveland;    the    Republicans  settled  on   Benjamin   Harrison, 

who  had  been  senator  from  Indiana,  and  candidate  for  governor 

of  that  state.     For  the  first  time  the  Republican  platform  and 

party  made  high  protection  a  party  principle.     By  a  plurality 

of  13,002  votes  in  New  York,  Harrison  carried  that  state,  and 

thus  secured  2.^  electoral  votes  to  168,  and  was  elected ;  though 

the  Cleveland  men  oast  alxiut  100,000  more  popular  votes  than 

the  supporters  of  HarrisoQ. 
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In  the  session  of  1888-1889  acoutroversy  arose  about  pen- 
sions. Congress  had  kept  the  promises  made  to  the  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War  —  that  they  and  their  families  should 
not  suffer  want  becauae  of  their  service.  Peusions  were  liber- 
ally voted  to  the  widows  and  minor  ehildreu  of  soldiers  killed; 
and  to  the  living  veterans  suffering  from  permanent  wounds 
or  disability  contracted  in  the  service,  if  they  needed  help; 
and  in  1889  the  pensioners  numbered  490,000  and  drew 
$89,000,000  a  year.  A  Dependent  Pension  Bill  passed  both 
bouses  (January  31,  1887),  granting  a  pension  to  every  sur- 
vivor of  those  who  had  served  in  the  war  if  not  able  to  support 
himself  by  physical  labor.  Cleveland  vetoed  it  on  the  ground 
that  there  waa  no  public  need  for  pensioning  men  who  had 
means  or  could  be  supported  by  their  children. 

The  first  Congress  under  Harrison  hail  a  Republican  major- 
ity in  both  houses,  and  began  in  1890  to  vote  money  freely : 
Sl'0,000,000  of  direct  tax  paid  during  the  Civil  War  (g  380)  was 
refunded  to  tlie  northern  states ;  public  buildings  were  provided 
for  small  cities;  a  ship  subsidy  act  was  passed,  under  which 
abont  $700,000  a  year  has  since  been  paid;  the  Dependent 
Pension  Act  was  passed,  and  the  outgo  for  pensions  jumped 
up  to  an  average  of  $140,000,000  a  year.  A  new  navy  had 
already  been  begun,  and  in  1893  the  comi try  possessed  "the 
white  squadron  "  of  armed  cruisers,  besides  gunboats  and  tor- 
pedo craft. 

In  accordance  with  the  Kepubltcan  platform  of  1888,  a  new 
tariff  was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  William  McKinley  was  chairman,  and  the  bill  took  its 
name  from  hiin.  The  Republicans  argued  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting American  roanufaotnrers  and  laborers  from  foreign  com- 
petition, and  of  reserving  "the  home  market"  for  American 
producers ;  the  Democrats  contended  that  the  tariff  kept  np 
the  prices  to  the  consumer  of  protected  products,  was  class 
legislation,  and  brought  in  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  sur- 
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plus.  The  tariff  of  1883  on  dutiable  goods  averaged  about 
45  per  cent;  the  McKinley  tariff  (passed  October  1,  1890) 
raised  it  to  about  49  per  cent ;  but  the  "  free  list "  of  goods 
admitted  without  duty  was  larger  in  the  McKinley  bill  than 
in  the  previous  tariff. 

The  debates  on  the  trusts  and  on  the  tariff  brought  out  the 

fact  that  the  South  and  West  felt  —  with  some  reason  —  that 

467.  Free      they  got  less  than  their  share  of  the  nation's   pros- 

^Jtlri^       perity.    Hence  the  formation  (1887)  of  a  Farmer's  Alli- 

(1890-1895)  ance,  which    carried  the    stanch  Republican  states   of 

Kansas  and  Nebraska;  and  a  National  People's  party  was  soon 
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Change  in  the  Market  Pbicb  of  Silver. 
DistaDce  from  base  line  shows  gold  value  of  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar. 

formed  (May,  1891).  The  silver-producing  states  —  Colorado, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Nevada  —  joined  the  move- 
ment, because  the  price  of  their  product  went  down  from  89 
cents  in  gold,  for  the  weight  of  a  standard  silver  dollar  in  1878, 
to  73  cents  in  1889,  and  67  cents  in  1892.     The  combination 
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showed  ita  strength  in  1890  by  introducing  a.  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  cf  16  to  1;  which  would  have 
enabled  owners  of  silver  bullion  to  turn  it  into  legal  tender 
silver  dollars.  To  head  off  this  bill,  Congiesa  passed  the 
Sherman  Act  (July  14, 1890),  which  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  buy  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion 
each  month  at  the  market  price,  paying  for  it  in  a  new  kind  of 
paper  notes.  Thus  a.  market  was  given  to  the  silver  producers, 
and  the  currency  was  increased  to  satisfy  the  West  and  South. 

The  McEinley  tariff  raised  the  prices  on  silk,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods  of  every  kind,  and  thus  brought  its  effect  home 
to  tbousands  of  buyers.  Hence  the  Democrats  went  IiopefuUy 
into  the  campaign  of  1892,  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  again  nomi- 
nated Cleveland,  who  won  a  sweeping  victory.  He  had  277 
electoral  votes  to  145  for  Hai'rison  and  22  for  a  People's  ])art7 
candidate,  and  a  popular  plurality  of  380,000 ;  and  his  party 
elected  a  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  for  1893-1895. 

When  Cleveland  was  a  second  time  inaugurated  (March  4, 
1893),  the  treasury  was  in  difficulties,  which  brought  on  the 
severest  commercial  crisis  in  twenty  years.  A  panic  was 
prevented  only  by  the  banks  standing  by  one  another,  and 
calling  on  Congress  for  relief.  As  always  happens  in  hard 
times,  the  tariff  revenues  fell  off;  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment increased ;  and  the  gold  in  the  treasury  ran  down  till  it 
looked  as  though  the  holders  of  the  paper  notes  would  make 
a  run  on  the  treasury.  A  special  session  of  Congress  relnc- 
tantly  listened  to  the  appeals  of  President  Cleveland  and 
the  bankers,  and  stopped  the  silver  purchases  (November  1, 
1893),     After  a  few  months  business  revived- 

The  Democrats  kept  their  campaign  promise  of  making  a 
new  tariff,  which  was  framed  in  1894  by  William  L.  Wilson, 
ch^nnan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  but  the  Senate, 
under  the  lead  of  Gorman  of  Maryland,  put  in  so  many  pro- 
tective duties  that  the  President  would  not  sign  it,  but  let  it 
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become  an  act  without  liis  signature.  The  act  included  j 
income  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes  exceeding  $4000  a 
year,  which  of  course  bore  hardest  on  the  wealthy  eastern 
and  middle  states.  On  a  test  case,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
{May,  1895)  that  any  income  tax  levied  on  income  from  real 
estate  or  personal  property  was  unconstitutional  unless  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  states,  although 
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such  a  tax  had  been  levied  during  the  Civil  War  (§  380) ; 
the  treasury  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  revenue  estimated  at 
840,000,000  a  year.  The  customs  dropped  from  8203,000,000 
in  1893  to  ?132,000,O00  in  1894;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  serious  deficit,  amounting  to 
$70,000,000 ;  for  several  years  this  deficit  was  i-epeated,  so 
that  the  public  debt  increased  $250,000,000  praviouB  to  | 
Spanish  AVar  of  1898. 
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Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  of  1893,   a  magnificent 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  held  at  Chicago  dur-  468. 

ing  that  year.     The  buildings  were  superb  and  the  ex-        ^^^f " 
hibits  very  striking^  and  23,000,000   admissions  were  (1898-1904) 
recorded.     Similar  exhibitions  were  held  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  Buffalo  (1901)  and  at  Charleston  (1902),  and  a  still  larger 
and  more  elaborate  one  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

Many  new  foreign  questions  arose  after  1885,  in  which 
James  G.  Blaine,  as  Harrison's  Secretary  of  State  from  1889 
to  1892,  was  a  principal  agent.  Blaine  was  born  in  Penn-  ^g^  j^^ 
sylvania  in  1830,  settled  in  Maine,  went  to  Congress  in  America 
1863,  was  Speaker  from  1869  to  1875,  and  then  Senator  <"®®-^®®« 
from  Maine.  He  was  always  a  strong  partisan,  believed  in  his 
own  side  and  hated  and  attacked  his  political  opponents.  He 
was  an  effective  debater,  but  made  many  enemies  by  saying 
bitter  things  —  as  when  he  called  Senator  Conkling  of  New 
York  a  "  turkey  cock."  Blaine  has  often  been  compared  with 
Henry  Clay,  whom  he  much  resembled  in  his  strong  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  America,  his  power  of  making  personal  friends, 
and  his  long  and  unsuccessful  ambition  to  be  President ;  but 
he  was  too  quick  and  aggressive  to  be  a  good  diplomat.  Blaine 
could  not  get  on  with  President  Harrison,  resigned  in  1892, 
and  died  not  long  after,  a  disappointed  man. 

The  question  of  the  Isthmus  made  no  progress  under  Blaine's 
second  secretaryship  of  state.  In  1890  he  called  a  Pan-American 
Congress  at  Washington,  which  recommended  a  Pan-American 
bank,  a  Pan-American  railroad,  and  commercial  reciprocity 
treaties.  Some  such  treaties  were  negotiated  but  were  never 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  because  reciprocity  with  our  neigh- 
bors means  that  both  sides  shall  reduce  their  tariffs. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors  was  shown  by  a  dispute  with  Chile. 
Some  of  the  men  of  the  United  States  ship  Baltimore  were 
attacked  on  the  streets  of  Valparaiso  (October,  1891) ;  one  was 
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killed  and  several  wounded.     Three  months  passed  without^ 

suitable  apology,  aiid  President  Harrison  (January  25,  1892) 

sent  a  message  to  Congress  su^esting  war ;  but  on  the  aaiut; 

day  the  long-delayed  apology  came,  and  hostilities  were  avoided. 

Blaiue  inherited  and  aggravated  another  dispute  which  took 

several  years  to  settle.     The  United  States  claimed  that  its 

470.  It*        possession  of  the  seal  iisheries  in  Alaska  included  the 

tt«  a  ^ria»  '■^'I'ole   Bering  Sea ;  and  Canadian  vessels  which  took 

(1886-1893)  seals  in  the  open  sea  were  seized  by  our  revenue  cutters 

(1S80).     Blaine  defended   the    seizure,  on  the   ground    that 

Bering  Sea  belonged   to  the    United    States,  although   John 

Quincy  Adams  in  1823  absolutely  denied  that  anybody  could 

shut  up  any  part  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean.     Then  Blaine 

argued  that  the  seals  realty  were  a.  kind  of  tame  "  seal  herds," 

the  property  of  the  United  States  wherever  they  went,  even 

in  the  open  sea.     In  1893  the  controversy  was  settled  by  a 

board    of    ai'bitration   in   Paris,  which    decided  a^nst  the 

United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  suddenly  aroused  in 
December,  1895,  by  an  unexpected  message  from   President 
4T1.  Tan-      Cleveland,  describing  a  long-standing  boundary  contro- 
bon^daiv      'Pfsy  between  Venezuela  and  the  British  colony  of  Brit- 
<189&)  ish  Guiana,  and  stating  that  Great  Britain  had  declined 

the  mediation  of  the  United  States  and  refused  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute.    This  action  Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Richard  Olney,  construed  to  be  an  attempt  by  Great  Britain  to 
Contemtto-      control  part  of  an  American  state,  and  hence  contrary 
mrUt.ir.      to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     "To-day  the  United  States," 
a^d  Olney,  "is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent, 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  in- 
terposition."   The  President  unmistakably  threatened  war. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  ti  find  out 
the  true  Venezuelan  bi>undary.  Great  Bntain  was  taken 
aback  at  this  uncKpected  feeling  on  a  dispute  which  seemed 
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far  removed  from  any  interest  of  the  United  States,  but  grace- 
fully yielded  and  accepted  arbitration;  and  tlie  arbitrators 
decided  (1899)  that  Great  Britain  was  entitled  to  most  of  the 
territory  claimed. 

Low  prices  for  silver,  wheat,  and  cotton  kept  the  West 
and  South  poor;  the  People's  party  controlled  several  states, 
and  took  up  as  its  special  grievance  the  repeal  of  the  472.  si^f.  | 
silver  purchase  in  1893,  Ou  tliis  question  the  Democrats  *'"'' "'  18W'l 
were  divided.  Their  regular  convention  met  at  Chicago  (July, 
1896),  protested  against  the  income  tax  decision,  declared  for 
-the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  nominated  William  J.  Bryan 
of  Nebraska,  a  remarkable  sjieaker  and  leader.  The  People's 
party,  including  many  former  Republicans,  also  nominated 
Bryan  for  President,  but  put  up  a  separate  "middle  of  the 
road  "  man  for  the  vice  presidency ;  the  two  parties,  however, 
practically  voted  for  the  same  electoral  ticket  The  "Sound 
Money  Democrats  "  made  a  separate  nomination. 

The  Republican  nominating  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1896 
declared  again  for  protection  and  adopted  a  plank  against  free 
coinage  of  silver,  unless  the  principal  nations  of  the  world 
would  agree  to  it;  they  nominated  their  logical  candidate, 
William  McKinley  of  Ohio.  In  the  lively  campaign  of  1896 
both  McKinley  and  Bryan  spoke  frequently  to  immense  audi- 
ences. The  result  was  for  a  long  time  in  doubt;  but  wheat 
unexpectedly  rose  in  price,  and  Mr.  McKinley  gained  in  the 
farming  states  and  was  elected  by  271  electoral  votes  to  176, 
and  a  plurality  of  600,000.  He  received  the  votes  of  all  the 
northeastern  and  central  states,  North  Dakota,  California, 
Oregon,  and  four  southern  states;  and  the  Republicans  got 
control  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Though  the  tarifE  played  little  part  in  the  election,  President 
McKinley  summoned  a  special  session  of  Congress,  which 
passed  the  Dingley  tariff  (July  24,  1897),  the  third  within 
seven  yeais.    This  tarifE  restored  and  somewhat  raised  the 
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scale  of  the  McKinley  duties.  Its  enemies  in  Congress  mu 
tained  that  it  was  passed  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  to  tt»e^ 
protected  industries  that  they  should  have  some  return  for 
making  large  contributions  to  the  campaign  fund.  A  great 
increase  in  the  world's  production  of  gold  put  the  currency 
question  on  a  new  basis^  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure 
an  act  of  Congress  (March  14,  1900)  establishing  the  single 
gold  standard. 


The  period  from  1884  to  1897  was  one  of  great  excitement. 
Four  times  there  was  a  change  of  parties  in  tlie  WMte  House ; 
478.  Snin-      and  the  country  saw  four  successive  tariff  acts :  (1)   the 
^"^  act  of  1883,  which  was  rather  more  protective  than  the 

previous  war  tariffj  (2)  the  act  of  1890,  which  waa  highly 
protective;  (3)  the  act  of  1894,  which  was  still  protective, 
although  the  duties  were  reduced;  (4)  the  tariff  of  1897, 
which  waa  the  highest  of  the  series.  The  contest  over  the 
currency  was  marked  by  the  Sherman  silver  purchase  act 
(1890),  the  repeal  of  that  act  (1893),  and  the  gold  standard 
act  (1900). 

The  organization  of  labor  and  of  capital  came  forward  in  a 
new  shape,  by  the  attempt  to  unite  all  the  skilled  labor  of  the 
country  in  a  national  labor  union,  and  by  the  creation  of  cor- 
porations with  immense  capital,  controlling  -  whole  lines  of 
business.  Congress  passed  several  acts  to  control  "trusts" 
doing  an  interstate  business  —  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(1887),  the  Anti-Trust  Act  (1890),  and  the  act  for  publicity  of 
accounts  (1903). 

Controversies  with  foreign  countries  related  almost  irhdt 
to   American    questions,   especially   reciprocity,   the   Beri 
Sea  sealing  question,  the  isthmian  cana),  and  the  Venez 
boundary.     War  was  several  times  possible,  but  the  spirit  o 
peace  prevailed.    Throughout  the  country  there  was  prosper!^ 
I  notwithstanding  the  crisis  of  1893;  inventions  increased,! 
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comforts  of  life  were  greater,  eduoation  was  better  and  more 
widely  spread;  it  was  a  happy  country. 

TOPICS 

(1)  Why  did  new  issoeB  come  up  in  the  presidential  election  of  Saggeitive 
1884  ?  (2)  What  does  **  mugwump  "  mean  ?  (3)  Why  was  the  ^^^ 
South  <' solid**  in  1884?  (4)  Why  has  the  United  States  so 
rapidly  disposed  of  the  arable  public  land?  (5)  Why  have  so 
many  women^s  colleges  been  founded  since  1865  ?  (6)  Why  haye 
there  been  so  many  inventions  since  1865  ?  (7)  What  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  general  laws  for  corporations  over  special  charters? 
(8)  Why  do  so  many  river  and  harbor  bills  fail  to  get  through 
Congress  ?  (9)  What  is  the  advantage  of  publicity  in  corporation 
accounts  ?  (10)  Why  are  '*  contract  laborers  **  forbidden  to  immi- 
grate to  this  coimtry  ?  (11)  Why  was  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
repealed  in  1887  ?  (12)  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Australian 
ballot?  (13)  What  is  the  objection  to  a  surplus  ?  (14)  Why  was 
the  French  Panama  Canal  a  failure  ? 

(15)  Political  career  of  Blaine  up  to  1884.  (16)  President  Search 
Cleveland's  vetoes.  (17)  Rush  for  land  in  Oklahoma  in  1889 ;  in  ^^^^ 
1891 ;  in  1893.  (18)  Beauties  of  the  Yosemite  Park.  (19)  Beau- 
ties of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  (20)  Description  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  (21)  Mr.  Dooley  on  American  politics.  (22)  Winston 
Churchill's  historical  novels.  (23)  Debate  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887.     (24)  Hay  market  mob  in  Chicago  in  1886. 

(25)  Speaker    Reed's    *' counting    a    quorum,'*    January,    1890. 

(26)  Financial  crisis  of  1803.  (27)  Debates  on  the  Wilson  tariff 
of  1894.  (28)  Proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  of 
1890.  (29)  Nomination  of  Bryan  in  1896.  (30)  Debate  on  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897.  (31)  Why  did  the  Supreme  Court  disallow 
the  income  tax  in  1895  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

THE  SPANISH   WAR  AND  ITS   RESULTS   (1897-1903) 

A  NEW  era  of  national  history  began  when  our  territory  was 
extended  by  war  with  Spain  in  1898.     After  the  end  of  the 
Cuban  insurrection  in  1878,  Cuba  quickly  recovered  pros-       474.  Th« 
perity,  till  the  island  had  an  export  trade  of  $100,000,000     ,^^^^" 
a  year,  most  of  it  to  the  United  States.     Yet  many  of  (1896-1898) 
the  native-bom  Cubans  were  discontented,  for  in  government 
and  society  they  were  considered  inferiors  by  the  "peninsu- 
lars," or  native  Spaniards ;  taxes  were  high ;  and  the  trade  of 
the  island  was,  so  far  as  possible,  kept  in  the  liands  of  Spanish 
merchants. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  1895,  aided  by  a 
"Junta,"  a  council  of  wealthy  Cubans  in  the  United  States, 
who  within  three  years  sent  from  the  United  States  more  than 
twenty  filibustering  expeditions,  with  arms  and  men  for  the 
insurgents.  The  war  was  savage  on  both  sides;  the  sugar 
plantations  were  devastated,  and  neither  party  could  beat  the 
other.  The  Spaniards  held  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and 
ordered  the  people  outside  the  towns  to  come  within  the  Span- 
ish lines  into  reconcentrado  camps,  where  many  of  them 
miserably  perished.  Property  was  destroyed,  often  that  of 
American  citizens ;  and  some  American  residents,  traders,  and 
newspaper  correspondents  were  arrested  on  proof  or  on  sus- 
picion that  they  were  helping  the  insurgents. 

A  natural  sympathy  with  a  people  struggling  for  independ- 
ence led  a  Senate  committee,  in  1896,  to  investigate  the  476.  Caus*^ 
conditions  of  Cuba.     Public  feeling  was  aroused  in  Feb-  ®     .^  ^^ 
ruary,  1898,  by  the  publication  of  a  private  letter  of  the  (1896-1898) 
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plus.  The  tariff  of  1883  on  dutiable  goods  averaged  about 
45  per  cent;  the  McKinley  tariff  (passed  October  1,  1890) 
raised  it  to  about  49  per  cent ;  but  the  "  free  list "  of  goods 
admitted  without  duty  was  larger  in  the  McKinley  bill  than 
in  the  previous  tariff. 

The  debates  on  the  trusts  and  on  the  tariff  brought  out  the 

fact  that  the  South  and  West  felt  —  with  some  reason  —  that 

467.  Free      they  got  less  than  their  share  of   the  nation's  pros- 

SrSriS^     perity.    Hence  the  formation  (1887)  of  a  Farmer's  Alli- 

(1890-1896)  ance,   which    carried  the    stanch  Republican  states   of 

Kansas  and  Nebraska;  and  a  National  People's  party  was  soon 
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formed  (May,  1891).  The  silver-producing  states  —  Colorado, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Nevada  —  joined  the  move- 
ment, because  the  price  of  their  product  went  down  from  89 
cents  in  gold,  for  the  weight  of  a  standard  silver  dollar  in  1878, 
to  73  cents  in  1889,  and  67  cents  in  1892.     The  combination 
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showed  its  strength  in  1890  by  introducing  a  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  cf  16  to  1 ;  which  would  have 
enabled  owners  of  silver  bullion  to  turn  it  into  legal  tender 
silver  dollars.  To  bead  off  this  bill,  Congress  passed  the 
Sherman  Act  (July  14, 1890),  which  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  buy  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion 
each  mouth  at  the  market  price,  paying  for  it  in  a  new  kind  of 
paper  notea.  Thua  a  market  waa  given  to  the  silver  producers, 
and  the  currency  was  increased  to  satisfy  the  West  and  South. 

The  McKinley  tariff  raised  the  prices  on  silk,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods  of  every  kind,  and  thus  brought  its  effect  home 
to  thouBands  of  buyers.  Hence  the  Democrats  went  hopefully 
into  the  campaign  of  1892,  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  again  nomi- 
nated Cleveland,  who  won  a  sweeping  victory.  He  had  277 
electoral  votes  to  145  for  Harrison  and  22  for  a  People's  party 
candidate,  and  a  popular  plurality  of  380,000;  and  his  party 
elected  a  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  for  1893-1895. 

When  Cleveland  was  a  second  time  inaugurated  (March  4, 
1893),  the  treasury  was  in  difBculties,  which  brought  on  the 
severest  commercial  crisis  in  twenty  years.  A  panic  was 
prevented  only  by  the  banks  standing  by  one  another,  and 
calling  on  Congress  for  relief.  As  always  happens  in  hard 
times,  the  tariff  revenues  fell  off;  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment increased  j  and  the  gold  in  the  treasury  ran  down  till  it 
looked  as  though  the  holders  of  the  paper  notes  would  make 
a  run  on  the  treasury.  A  special  session  of  Congress  reluc- 
tantly listened  to  the  appeals  of  President  Cleveland  and 
the  bankers,  and  stopped  the  silver  purchases  (November  1, 
1893).     After  a  few  months  business  revived. 

The  Democrats  kept  their  campaign  promise  of  making  a 
new  tariff,  which  was  framed  in  1894  by  William  L.  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  but  the  Senate, 
under  the  lead  of  Gorman  of  Maryland,  put  in  so  many  pro- 
tective duties  that  the  President  would  not  sign  it,  but  let  it 
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evpntaally    taken    (August    13, 
1898)  by    a  fleet   under   Dewey, 
i)       ^F^I^lfc  ^""^  ^°   American    army    under 

r        BBKhV  Geueral  Wesley  A.  Merritt,     Al- 

though no  promise  was  ever  made 
to  Aguiiialdo  by  Dewey  or  any 
oue  else,  lie  firmly  expected  that 
he  would  have  tlie  opportunity  to 
found  a  Philippine  etate,  and  bis 
troops  remained  in  the  trenches 
before  Manila,  side  by  side  with 
the  AmericauB, 

Cuba  was  very  soon  blockaded  by  a  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Admiral   Sampson,  but  the  Spaniards  could  be  forced  to 
1T8.  Own-      I^^^^  Cuba  only  by  an  army.     As  the  United  States  had 
pftign  in        only  about  26,000  I'egular  troops,  the  President  called  for 
125,000  volunteers,  and  Congress  authorized  the  increase 
of  the  regular  army  to  63,000 ;  in  a  few  weeks  about  200,000 
men  were  enlisted  in  the  volunteers,  consisting  in  good  part 
of  state  militia  regiments  or  smaller  commands.     The  navy 
wae  well  organized ;   but  the  army  was  mostly  not  trained  for 
Alger,  campaigning,  and  the  War  Department  was  not  prepared 

^"riOTn  *"  handle,  clothe,  or  feed  so  many  men.  Secretary  of 
War,4S6  War  Alger  said,  "It  is  doubtful  if  any  nation  rated 
as  a  first-class  power 
ever  entered  upon  a 
war  of  offense  in  a 
condition  of  less  mili- 
tary preparation  than 
waa  the  United  States 
in  1898." 

Meanwhile  a  second 
Spanish  fleet  of  four 
■sand  three  tor- 
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pedo  boats  left  Spain  for  Cuba.  Admiral  Schley  with  a  flying 
squadron  was  seut  out  to  look  for  the  Spaniards,  and  with 
some  difficulty  ascertaiued  tliat  they  had  slipped  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Admiral  Saiupson  then  took 
conimand  and  blockaded  the  port,  A  few  days  later  Lieuten- 
ant Hobson  gallantly  tried  to  block  the  harbor  by  sinking  the 
collier  Merriviac  in  the  channel. 

A  small  force  of  17,000  men  was  brought  together  in  Tampa 
Bay  under  General  Shafter,  and  landed  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  a  little  east  of  Santiago  (June  22),  whence  it  inarched 
up  to  capture  that  city  from  the  Spaniards.  The  army  had  no 
proper  transportation  or  medical  supplies,  and  the  food  was 
poor  and  sometimes  scanty.  No  Cuban  army  could  be  found. 
The  principal  fight  was  at  San  Juan  Hill  (July  1, 1S98),  in 
which  good  service  was  done  by  the  "  Rough  Riders,"  part  of 
Roosevelt's  dismounted  cavalry  regiment. 

On  July  3, 1898,  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera 
made  a  dash  out  of  Santiiigo.  Admiral  Sampson's  flagship, 
New  York,  was  out 
of  range  to  tlie  east- 
ward, and  Admiral 
Schley  was  next  in 
command.  In  execiv 
tion  of  Sampson's 
standing  orders  the 
American  ships 
dashed  at  the  enemy, 
andinarunniugfight 
forced  ashore  and  destroyed  all  four  of  the  cruisers  and  two 
torpedo  boats,  with  little  damage  to  any  of  the  American 
ships.  The  credit  for  this  victory  is  due  to  the  vim  and  dash 
of  all  the  officers  and  men  engaged,  and  also  to  the  foresight  of 
Admiral  Sampson,  who  made  preparations  to  receive  just  suoh 
an  attack.     The  troops  now  pushed  nearer  to  Santi^o,  and 
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that  city  with  its  garrison  surrendered  July  17,  1898.  The 
island  of  Porto  Rico  was  taken  by  17,000  men  under  com- 
mand of  General  Miles,  who  landed  July  25,  on  the  southwest 
coast,  moved  eastward  and  took  the  city  of  Ponce,  and  then 
crossed  the  island  to  San  Juan.  There  was  little  resistance, 
and  the  people  welcomed  the  invaders. 

The  Spaniards  still  had  a  force  of  about  50,000  men  at 

Havana,    and   the   little    American    army   at    Santiago  was 

479.  Bnd  of  already  seized  with  fever.      It  was  not  properly  sup- 

thewar         plied  with  hospital  tents  and  medicines,  and  ten  of  the 

189^  *        general   officers    united   in   a  so-called   "  round  robin " 

^i9^T^9  addressed  to  General  Shafter,  to  say,  "  This  army  must 

American      be  moved  at  once  or   it  will  perish."     Accordingly  it 

War,  265        ^g^g  transported  from  Cuba  to  Long  Island  (August  7). 

Spain  was  evidently  incapable  of  further  resistance,  and  in 

her  behalf  negotiations  were  opened   at  Washington  and  on 

August  12, 1898,  a  "  protocol,"  or  agreement,  was  signed,  under 

which  Spain  was  to  evacuate  Cuba,  and  to  cede  Porto  Rico 

to  the   United   States;  the  future  of  the  Philippines  to  be 

settled  by  a  later  treaty  of  peace.     The  protocol  came  too  late 

to  stop  hostilities  at  Manila,  for  the  city  surrendered  August 

13,  before  the  news  of  peace  arrived. 

For  the  definite  treaty  of  peace   President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed a  special   commission.     That  commission  found   its 
480  Treaty  ^^^®^  ^^.sk  the  disposition  of  the  Philippines,  which  were 
of  peace         very  distant  from  the  United  States,  and  had  a  mixed 
population  ranging  from  head-hunting  savages  to  highly 
civilized   Spanish-speaking  gentlemen.      Several   methods  of 
settlement  were   suggested:    (1)    Should  the   United   States 
leave  the  islands  or  a  part  of  them  to  Spain  ?    (2)  Should  an 
independent  government  of    the  natives    receive  control,  as 
Aguinaldo's  large  following  desired?     (3)  Should  the  islands 
be  annexed  outright  to  the  United  States  ? 

The  arguments  for  annexation  were :   (1)  that  they  were  a 
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rich  and  fertile  region  which  the  United  States  would  be  glad 
to  possess ;  (2)  that  the  war  with  Spain  had  destroyed  the 
gorernment  of  the  Philippines  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  give  the  people  a  just  and  orderly  govern-  I 

nient;  (3)  that  the  Philippines  were  so  near  the  coaat  of  Asia  I 

that  they  would  give  the  United  States  a  commanding  position  I 

and  great  intlueuce  in  the  opening  up  of  trade  with  China  and  I 

the  interior  of  A^ia.  I 

For  Bome  time  the  President  hesitated.    Annexation  of  dis-  I 

-taut  islands  seemed  a  deiwrture  from  all  the  previous  policy  ' 

of  the  government;  but  both  McKinley  and  his  new  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Hay,  agreed  that  it  was  the  course  most 
likely  to  bring  peace  to  the  islands,  and  to  give  the  United  i 

States  a  position  in  the  Pacific.  The  treaty  of  peace,  signed 
December  10, 1898,  therefore  provided  that  "Spain  relinquishes  i 

all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cubii,"  and  ceded  , 

outright  Porto  Eico,  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones, 
and  all  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  United  States  was  to  pay 
820,000,000  to  Spain. 

A  treaty  does  uot  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by  two  thirds  1 

of  the  Senate,  and  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  1 

a  majority  could  be  obtained  for  the  annexation  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Bryan,  as  a  Democratic  leader,  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  used  his  influence  with  Democratic  senators  to  join  I 
in  making  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  j  the  treaty  was  | 
ratified  by  the  Senate  Febriiary  6,  1899,  and  approved  by  t!ie  I 
President  February  7,  but  was  not  ratified  by  Spain  till  March  I 
19,  and  was  not  proclaimed  by  the  President  till  April  14, 1899.            | 

After  the  capture  of  Manila,  Aguinaldo  still  hoped  for  inde-  I 

pendence,  and  kept  up  his  forces  outside  the  city  of  Manila. 
American  troops  were  sent  to  Tloilo,  on  the  island  of  Paiiay      4BI.  Phll- 
(December  24,  1898),  showing  an  intention  to  hold  the        n^Om 
islands  permanently.    The  Philippine  leaders  grew  dis-  {IB8B-1B0^ 
contented,  and  their  soldiers  brought  on  a  fight  (February  i, 
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189d) ;  hence,  nn  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  t 
the  Senate  {February  6j,  an  insurrection  waa  going  on  against 
the  United  States.  For  two  years  Aguinaldo  kept  together  a 
organized  force,  until  he  was  made  a  prisoner ;  and  the  insui 
rection  continued  in  various  parts  of  the  islands  until  190U, 


Stsbbt  Scbhb  in  HiktrtiiA,  IHXt. 

The  treaty  of  1899  declared  that  "  the  civil  rights  and  poli- 
tical status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  herely 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress." Accordingly  a  modified  form  of  territorial  government 
was  created  for  Porto  Rico  (April,  1900),  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; but  the  act  did  not  make  Porto  Kico  part  of  the  United 
States,  like  Hawaii  {§  483).  For  the  temporary  government 
of  the  Philippines  the  President,  on  his  own  reai>nnsibility, 
appointed  two  successive  eotnmissiona  of  civilians,  and  Congress 
later  authorized  him  to  establish  a  government  at  his  discretion 
(March  2,  1901).,  He  continued  the  former  commisaion  nnder 
Judge  Taft,  and  it  organized  a  government  for  the  islands,  and 
local  governments  wherever  it  waa  safe. 
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Troubles  at  once  arose  over  the  tariff  in  the  dependencies. 
The  question,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Porto  Kico,  was  settled  by 
the  act  of  April  12,  1900,  providing  a  special  tariff  for  that 
island,  but  allowing  it  speedily  to  come  into  the  regular  tariff 
system  of  the  United  States  —  that  is,  to  be  free  from  all 
duties  on  trade  with  the  states.  In  1901  the  Supreme  Court 
supported  this  legislation  by  decisions  in  the  "  Insular  Cases  " 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  court  (5  to  4)  agreed :  (1)  that 
Congress  could  make  a  separate  tariff  for  the  dependencies; 
(2)  that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  not  foreign 
countries;  (3)  that  they  were  also  not  complete  parts  of  the 
United  States,  unless  Congress  should  choose  to  incorporate 
them. 

Acting  on  those  principles.  Congress  made  a  special  tariff  of 
import  duties  in  the  Philippines  (March  8,  1902),  and  fixed 
the  duties  on  imports  from  the  Philippines  into  the  United 
States  at  three  fourths  the  rates  on  similar  imports  from  other 
countries.  By  another  act  (July  1, 1902)  a  bill  of  rights  was 
adopted  which  contained  substantially  the  guarantees  of  per- 
sonal liberty  set  forth  in  the  federal  Constitution,  except  the 
clauses  for  jury  trials  and  for  keeping  and  bearing  arms ;  and 
a  permanent  form  of  government — substantially  that  previously 
framed  by  the  Commission  —  was  created  by  Congress.  Judge 
Taft  was  appointed  civil  governor  under  this  statute,  which 
also  made  provision  for  a  future  Philippine  assembly. 

As  Cuba  was  completely  disorganized  by  the  war,  United 
States  troops  remained  in  the  island.     General  Leonard  Wood 
was  appointed    military  governor,   and  within   a    few     482.  Bela- 
months  the  island  was  restored  to  order;  roads  and  tele-        **^"cuba 
graphs  were  built,  hundreds  of  schools  were  opened,  and  (1898-1908) 
prosperity  slowly  returned.     What  were  to  be  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  ?     Annexation  was  out  of 
the  question,  in  view  of  the  Teller  resolution  of  1898.     By  the 
**  Flatt  Amendment ''  (March  2,  1901),  Congress  laid  down  as 
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bases  for  the  future  government  of  Cuba  the  following  prin- 
ciples :  (1)  Cuba  must  make  no  foreign  agreements  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States ;  (2)  Cuba  must  not  incur  a 
debt  that  she  could  not  pay ;  (3)  sites  were  to  be  ceded  on 
the  Cuban  coast  for  United  States  naval  stations ;  (4)  Cuban 
ports  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  breeding  places  of  disease. 
A  Cuban  constitutional  convention  agreed  to  thes^  conditions 
(June  12, 1901),  and  formed  a  republic  of  which  General  Pal  ma 
was  elected  first  president.  The  control  of  the  island  was 
formally  given  up  to  the  new  government  (May  20, 1902),  and 
the  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn.  Next  came  the 
question  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Cubans  had  lost  their  former  market  in  Spain,  and  expected 
that  the  United  States  would  make  a  reduction  on  the  regular 
tariff  duties  on  imports  from  Cuba.  As  the  House  paid  no 
attention  to  urgent  messages  from  both  President  McKinley 
and  his  successor,  President  Roosevelt,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
(1903)  for  a  20  per  cent  reduction  on  regular  import  duties, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  with  a  proviso  that  it  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  very  unusual 
method  of  securing  a  treaty. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  led  to  several 
other  annexations  of  territory.      The  Hawaiian  Islands  since 
488.  An-        1876  had  enjoyed  a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  us; 
thePacmc"^  and  in  1893,  with  the  countenance  of  marines  landed 
(1898-1899)  from  a  United  States  ship,  a  party  which  included  most  of 
the  people  of  American  descent  in  the  islands  revolted  f rojn  the 
native  monarchy  and  set  up  a  republic.     President  Cleveland 
would  not  agree  to  annexation,  but  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
(July  7,  1898)  soon  brought  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  the 
United  States,  and  in  1900  they  were  organized  as  a  territory. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  all  had  in- 
terests in  the  Samoa  Islands  j  hence  a  tripartite  treaty  had  been 
agreed  on  (June  14, 1889),  by  which  the  three  powers  admin- 
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istered  the  islands  together.  The  natives  tried  to  fight  out 
their  own  quari'eb,  and  this  led  to  sneh  confusion  tliat  in  1899 
the  three  powera  maile  a  diviaion  treaty,  by  which  the  United 
States  took  the  island  of  Tutiiila  with  the  harbor  of  Pango- 
Pango,  the  best  in  the  group.  Varioua  email  islands,  Christ- 
mas, Baker,  Midway,  Wake,  Howlaud,  and  others,  which  lay 
in  the  mid-Pacific  and  had  never  been  claimed  by  any  other 
power,  were  annexed  by  the  United  States,  as  landing  or 
telegraph  stations. 


Thb  IIb;tkd  Statkh 


PoaHEsnioKs. 


The  results  of  the  war  of  1898  gave  the  United  States  a  new 
place  in  the  world's  councils.     In  a  conference  held  at  the 
Hagne,  in  Holland,  to  discuss  means  of  preventing  wars,    *84.  CUu 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  was  high  among  the      opendsor 
twenty-seven  nations  represented,  and  helped  to  bring  (188B-I908) 
about  a  general  treaty  providing  courts  of  arbitration  (1899). 

That  influence  was  also  strong  in  China,  where  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia  were  all  tryiiig  to  take 
and  feeep  Chinese  territory.  The  Chinese  grew  alarmed,  and 
in  1900  a  revolution  of  the  so-called  Boxers  broke  out,  which 
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Bwept  over  the  northeast  part  of  China,  cost  the  livee  of  serersl 
huudred  Europeaus,  and  eaded  in  a  lelief  expeditioa  made  up  of 
detachments  sent  by  Great  Btitain,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Euaaia,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  which  marehed  np  into  the 
country  and  rescued  the  ainbaaHadorii  and  uthexa  wlio  had  been 
besieged  in  Peking 
(AnguBt  14,  1900). 

The  European  pow- 
ers wauted  to  take 
territory  from  China, 
but  Secretary  Hay, 
fur  tlie  United  States, 
insisted  that  they 
should  accept  the 
"Open  Door"  policy 
—  that  is,  that  no 
part  of  China  be  cut 
off  from  the  geueral 
commerce  of  the 
worhh  By  conaum- 
inate  American  diplo- 
ui;u?y  the  other  pow- 
ers were  brought  to 
accejit  the  plan  of  the 
United  States. 

During  this  period,   President  McKinley  came  more  and 

more  to  the  front  as  a  man  of  power.     He  was  born  in  Kilea, 

48S  Wil-      Ohio,  in  1843,  served  with  gallantry  in  the  Civil  War, 

loi^PreBi-  '  ^""^  '"^^  frora  a  private  to  a  major.     In  1877  he  waa 

dwit  sent  to  Congress,  where  he  grew  in  reputation,  and  in 

1889  was  made  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [ 

that  is,  leader  of  hia  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  and  to 

him  waa  committed  the  task  of  drafting  the  new  tariff  in  1890. 

By  a  "gerrymander  "  he  lost  his  seat  in  Congress,  but  in  1891 
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he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and  he  was  the  logical  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  presidency  in  1896.  His  intimate 
friend,  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  came  into  the  Senate  from  Ohio,  and 
was  the  President's  right-hand  man.  McKinley  was  one  of  the 
most  gracious  and  genial  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  White  House, 
and  charmed  almost  everybody  who  met  him. 


Cuba  had  been  misgoverned  for  nearly  four  centuries,  and 
when  the  people  revolted  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  a  cruel 
contest,  the  United  States  restored  peace  by  a  short  war,     486.  Sum- 
in  which  the  losses  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  ^^^ 

were  less  than  6000,  though  the  war  cost  the  United  States  about 
$100,000,000  in  taxes  and  $200,000,000  in  increase  of  debt. 

In  the  process  the  United  States  acquired  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  thus  became  for  the  first  time  a  West  Indian  power. 
It  also  took  in  the  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  120,000 
square  miles  and  7,000,000  inhabitants.  The  native  Filipinos 
disliked  the  Spanish  rule,  and  were  no  better  pleased  with 
American  control.  They  revolted,  and  order  was  restored 
slowly  and  at  great  cost  of  life. 

The  war  left  many  troublesome  questions,  such  as  the  tariffs 
between  the  new  dependencies  and  the  main  country,  and  local 
government  for  the  native  peoples.  On  both  these  matters 
the  United  States  adopted  rules  for  the  Porto  Ricans  and 
Filipinos  which  did  not  apply  to  the  states  of  the  Union  or 
to  the  territories. 

As  a  result  of  the  enlarged  interest  in  the  Pacific,  Hawaii 
and  several  small  islands  were  annexed ;  and  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  took  a  leading  part  in  an  Asiatic  question  by 
insisting  on  a  proper  settlement  of  the  Chinese  difficulty. 
Changes  in  territory,  and  increase  of  area  and  population, 
were  less  significant  than  the  springing  up  of  the  feeling  that 
the  United  States  was  concerned  in  all  that  affected  the  future 
of  the  world. 
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TOPICS 

(I)  Wb7  were  the  Ciibana  dissailgSed  with  the  Spanish  gana^ 
menl  ?  (2)  Wliat  waa  the  objection  to  tlie  reconcentrado  caiiiFB7 
(3}  Why  wiiB  Uie  Teller  resolution  of  April,  18P8,  passed  f 
(4)  Why  was  Aguinaldo  brought  to  the  Phiiippinea  ?  (6)  Why 
was  not  the  Untied  Stales  better  prepared  for  war  ?  (ft)  Why  waa 
the  army  in  Cuba  defective  in  tranapottation  and  medicit  supplies  ? 
(7)  Why  did  Santiago  surrender  so  quickly  ?  (8)  Why  did  the 
United  Stales  pay  f 20,000,000  to  Spain? 

(0)  Htport  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Cuba  in  1898. 
(10)  Deatruction  of  the  battleship  Maine.  (11)  Native  govern- 
menl  of  Cuba  during  the  insurrection.  (12)  Thi;  siege  of  Manila, 
1808.  (13)  Hobson'a  ainliing  of  the  Jtferrtniac  (14)  The  fight  at 
Ban  Juan  Hill.  (15)  The  Rough  Riders.  (tO)  Naval  batUe  of 
Santiago.  (IT)  The  Schurman  Commission  on  the  Philippine!. 
(18)  The  present  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  (19)  The 
present  government  of  Cuba.  (20)  Publia  aervioes  of  William 
HcKinley  previous  to  181NI.  (21)  Why  did  President  Cleveland 
oppose  the  annexation  of  Hawaii?  (22)  What  right  had  the 
United  States  to  reform  the  government  of  Cuba  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
WHAT  AMERICA   HAS   DONE   FOB  THE   WORLD 

The  history  of  our  beloved  country  can  not  be  understood 
unless  we  think  of  it  as  the  gtory  of  the   progress  of       ^^^  j^ 
great  ideals  and  principles.     Having  followed  it  to  the       Amerlemn 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  let  us  itew  consider  what 
America  has  accomplished  which  will  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity. 

The  United  States  has  taught  the  world  how  to  make  a 
great  modern  nation  out  of  a  variety  of  races  and  peoples. 
According  to  the 
federal  census  of 
1900,  in  the  total 
"continental" 
population  of  76,- 
000,000  people, 
about  10,000,000 
were  bom  outside 
this  country,  16,- 
.  000,000  were  chil- 
dren of  foreign- 
ers, and  9,000,000 

negroes.  Yet  all  the  elements  of  this  enormous  population 
had  a  common  set  of  political  traditions  and  methods,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  held  themselves  to  be  Americans  and 
devoted  only  to  this  country. 

About  43,000,000  Americans  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  of  the  Great  Lakes.     Tliis  middle  West  has  come  to 
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have  the  most  people,  the  most  votes,  and  the  most  influence  in 
national  affairs ;  but  the  East  with  its  seaports  and  connection 
with  Europe,  and  the  far  West  with  its  farms,  mines,  and  work- 
shops, are  closely  united.  Even  the  old  sectional  feeling  be- 
tween North  and  South  seems  almost  spent,  and  one  American 
race  and  spirit  is  developing  throughout  the  broad  land.  The 
mixture  of  races  is  aided  by  the  practice  of  moving  freely  from 
state  to  state.  In  1900  14,000,000  persons  born  within  the 
United  States  were  living  outside  the  state  of  their  birth. 

The  United  States  grew  from  about  400,000  square  miles 
in  1776  to  3,747,000  square  miles  in  1900  by  the  following 
.  additions  of  territory  to  the  original  thirteen  states :  (1) 
torial  ex-  the  Northwest  Territory,  in  part  conquered  by  General 
pansion  George  Rogers  Clark  in  1778,  in  part  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  1783 ;  (2)  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  part  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans,  but 
chiefly  gained  by  clever  diplomacy  in  1782 ;  (3)  Louisiana,  pur- 
chased from  Erance  in  1803 ;  (4)  Oregon,  discovered  in  1792, 
explored  in  1805,  occupied  as  wild  territory  in  1811 ;  (5)  West 
Florida,  conquered  in  1810-1814 ;  (6)  East  Florida,  purchased 
in  1819;  (7)  Texas,  annexed  as  a  state  in  1845;  (8)  New 
Mexico  and  California,  conquered  in  1846  and  ceded  by  Mexico 
in  1848;  (9)  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  bought  from  Mexico  in 
1853;  (10)  Alaska,  bought  in  1867;  (11)  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, annexed  by  consent  in  1898;  (12)  Christmas,  Wake, 
Baker,  Howland,  Midway,  and  other  islands,  earlier  discovered 
but  added  as  wild  territory  in  1898 ;  (13)  Porto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Philippines,  conquered  in  1898;  (14)  Tutuilaand  some 
other  small  Samoan  islands,  wild  territory  confirmed  as  our  sole 
possession  in  1899. 

These  acquisitions,  most  of  them  brought  in  peacefully,  haye 
given  to  the  United  States  a  magnificent  frontage  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the 
Pacific,  with  outlying  island  possessions  and  naval  stations. 
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The  tTnited  States  in  1900  was  far  the  strongest  force  m 
North  America,  the  leading  power  in  the  Weat  Indies,  and 
was  on  the  way,  througli  its  control  of  a  canal,  to  dominate 
Central  America;  while  from  the  Philippines  she  epoke  with 
authority  on  Asiatic  questions. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  the  story  of  the 

swift  occupation  of  new  territories.    The  English  colonists 

480  Seola-    ''^^'^  practically  ou  the  seacoast,  but  during  the  Revoiu- 

matiou  ol       tion  began  the  long  process  of  clearing  the  wilderness 

a  roa  ar    j^^j.  jj^ypj,^  j-j^g  Appalachian  ranges,  and  then  of  settling 

the  country  farther  west.     In  1787  the  tide  began  to  push  into 

the  Northwest.     In   1800   Indiana   and   western   Kentucky 

were  the  frontier;   in  1810  the  Mississippi  River;  in  1821 

Miasouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union;  in  1850  the  extreme 

limits  of  settlement  were  the  Missouri  River  and  the  lower 

Rio  Grande.     Already  population  was  working  backward  from 

the  Pacific  coast,  and  by   1890  there  was  a  continuous  belt 

of  states  across  the  continent 

The  Indian  tribes  were  pushed  aside  by  this  onset  of  back- 
woodsmen. A  series  of  bloody  wars,  which  made  both  sides 
more  ruthless,  destroyed  the  red  man's  power  before  1880, 
though  the  total  number  of  Indians  has  not  much  diminished. 
Ab  the  wheatfield  and  cornfield  advanced,  the  forests  fell. 
Swamps  were  drained,  roads  created,  streams  bridged,  houses 
built,  schoolhouses  provided.  Never  has  mankind  seen  snch  a 
speedy  and  complete  conqnest  of  the  wilderness. 

This  westward  movement  was  in  part  an  application  of  one  of 

the  greatest  lessons  which  America  has  taught  mankind,  the 

490  Per-       ^^S^^  of  personal  liberty,   the  right  of  every  man  and 

uulUb-      woman  to  be  free   from  arbitrary  arrests,  from  unfair 

"^  trials,  and  from   nnaecustomed   punishments;  and  the 

broader  right  to  move  about,  to  work  where  one  will,  to  go 

from  place  to  place,  and  to  engage  in  the  trade  or  business  for 

which  a  man  or  woman  is  capable. 
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To  four  classes  of  the  American  population  these  rights  i 

have  not  been  freely  given :  (1)  the  tribal  Indiaus,  not  settled  I 

on  separate   lauds,  are   treated  aa   a   kind  of  big  children;  I 

(2)   the  Chinese  now  in  the  country  are  subject  to  special  I 

restriction,  and  no  more  laborers  are  allowed  to  come*;   (3)  I 

Filipinos  are  practiciilly  not  free  to  come  to  the  main  part  of  I 

the  United  States,  and  in  their  islands  are  treated  much  like  ■ 

the  Indians;  (4)  the  negroes,  for  a  century  and  a  half  held  I 

in  bondage,  are  still  under  many  practical  and  some  legal  I 

disabilities.  I 

The  destmction  of  slavery  was  a  great  triumph  for  human  I 

freedom;  for  slavery  was  always  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  I 

principles  of  American  liberty;  as  Emerson  says,  "  If  you  put  1 

a  chain  around  the  neck  of  a  slave,  you  biud  the  other  end  I 

around  yourself."    Slavery  brought  on  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  I 

and  the  Civil  War  destroyed  slavery.  1 

America  has  set  for  the  world  an  example  of  toleration  of  I 

both  political  and  religious  opinions.     A  man  may  speak  hia  ' 

mind  on  any  public  question  ;  he  may  «^ll  his  neighbors    ^g,   jntit 
together  in  a  public  meeting;  he  may  publish  his  doc-  l«ctiua 

trines  in  a  newspaper;  he  is  not  subject  to  punishment 
for  any  opinion,  unless  he  urges  his  friends  to  break  the 
laws.  The  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  in 
religion;  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  men 
have  been  free  to  preach  and  practice  any  form  of  religion 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  morals  or  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Americans  also  have  had  the  freest  opportunity  of  education. 
The  community  provided  public  schools  where  all  children 
might  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  though  if  any 
one  preferred  to  pay  for  a  private  tutor  or  private  school, 
Becular  or  denominational,  ho  might  do  so.  Thus  every  child 
has  had  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself;  and  the  state 
has   found  the  advantage  of  bringing  up  peo]i!e   wlio  know 
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aoiiicthiiig,  who  can  express 
tlieir  ideas,  and  who  can 
reasuu  No  other  country  in 
the  woild  haa  made  such  a 
provision  o£  enilowed  and 
piiblit,  high  sihoola,  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional 
sdioola  of  SLieiice,  law,  luedi 
cine  and  other  suiijecta  ^o 
ithtr  couutiy  has  had  so 
m'lny  libraries  or  smh  wide- 
s]  leid  habits  of  reading 
Mobt  of  these  advantages 
can  be  enjoyed  by  wuinen 
on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
Statue  to  a  Founder  ut  Schools,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
JauiBE  Mcltouiingli,  New  Orleona.  country  which  has  employed 
the  largest  number  of  women  teachers. 

Among  modern  nations,  the  United  States  ia  celebrated  for 
its  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  devices,  Americans 
4BS.  Cie  or  taught  the  world  how  to  save  farm  labor,  and  Aim-i'ican 
BMii^erj  farm  machinery  has  been  used  the  world  over  —  mowers, 
reapers,  and  such  marvels  as  the  tlii  i-ty -horse  harvester,  which 
goes  through  a  field  of  wheat  and  delivers  the  grain  ready 
thrashed  in  bags. 

Machinery  has  also  been  employed  here  for  manufactures  to 
a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else.  The  willingness  of  the 
Americau  workmen  to  accept,  use,  and  even  invent  new  ma- 
chinery is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  American 
manufactures.  No  ntlier  nation  has  made  such  elaborate  use 
eleotricity.  Electric  cars  were  fii'st  introduced  into  the  Ci 
Statf.s;  the  telegra])h  and  the  telephone  are  American  ini 
tions;  and  the  telephone  has  extended  into  the  farms  to  nil 
life  brighter  in  the  remotest  corners,  of  the  eouTitry.     The 
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of  electric  light  is  widely  diffused ;  and  the  water  powers  of  the 
southern  aud  the  western  mountains  light  distant  cities. 

To  Amerita  the  world  owes  many   forma  of  commercial 
organization.     Railroad  business  has  been  revolutionized  by 
Americancheap  st«el  and  American  railroad  mauagemect.     ^^^  ^^^j 
The  average  trainload  of  freight,  moved  by  one  engineer,    bobs  organ- 
one  fireman,  one  conductor,  and  a  email  train  orew,  was  in 
1900  two  or  three  times  as  large  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
The  best  passenger  trains  in  the  world   were  run  on  the 
through  routes  in  the  United  States,     If  we  only  had  every- 
where good  stations,  clean,  handsome,  and   large,  we  should 
have  little  to  learn  from  Europe  about  transp)ortatJon. 

American  trusts,  with  all  their  difhculties  and  dangers,  have 
shown  a  high  degree  of  commei'cial  slcill  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  induce  a  dozen  large  owners  to  nnite  in  one  company 
with  one  general  manager,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  great  saving 
in  the  expenses  of  management  and  of  selling  goods,  in  book- 
g  and  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
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Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been  such  a  large  8 
rich  and  productive  territory  without  any  artificial  barriers 
to  trade  and  intercourse.  From  end  to  end  of  the  United 
States  there  was  in  19()0  one  post-oflSce  Bysteni,  two  telegraph 
companies,  four  large  express  companies,  one  system  of  cur- 
rency, and  one  geTieral  system  of  transportation  of  through 
freight  and  through  passenger  cars.  Neither  state  nor  federal 
governuient  could  hinder  free  trade  from  one  state  to  another; 
hence  busineas  men  and  commercial  travelers  moved  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  land,  looking  for  goods  and  for  cus- 
tomers ;  and  freight  was  cheaply  sliipped  wherever  there  was 
a  market 

For  many  years  the  United  States  was  free  from  the  old 
medieval  idea  of  a  guild  controlling  a  whole  trade,  limiting 
494  Ttm-     ^^^  number  of  apjirentices,  and  holding  a  monopoly  of 
dom  o(  empIoymcTit  in  that  trade.    American  boya  and  men  have 

been  allowed  to  choose  their  calling  for  themselves.  The 
American  princijile  is  that  a  man  is  free  to  make  his  own 
contracts  with  his  employer,  except  that  laws  may  wisely  limit 
the  hours  of  labor,  regulate  child  labor,  and  compel  the  em- 
ployer to  look  out  for  the  safety  of  his  workmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  many  years  the  American  workman 
has  been  free  to  combine  with  his  fellows  in  trades  unions, 
and  to  strike  if  he  feels  like  it.  As  workmen  increase  and 
employers  organize,  it  is  natural  for  the  labor  unions  to  be 
eager  to  enroll  members,  because  their  success  depends  on 
bringing  into  one  society  all  the  men  who  can  do  the  work. 
Hence  they  feel  that  the  nonunion  man  is  acting  against 
them ;  and  in  a  strike  they  go  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  steal- 
ing their  jobs,  and  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths. 

The  trades  unions  up  to  1900  habitually  made  use  of 
three  devices  which  caused  trouble  in  evejy  strike;  (1)  they 
"picketed"  the  premises  of  employers,  and  tried  to  persuade 
nonunion  applicants  for  work  to  keep  away ;  (2)  they  called 
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out  men  in  *' ay m pathetic  strikes" 
who  have  no  grievance  of  their 
pressure  to  bear  in  aid  of 
their  brethren ;  (3)  the 
"  boycott "  was  freely 
uaed;  for  instance,  when 
the  employees  of  a  street 
railway  struck,  the  strik- 
ers often  refused  tu  trade 
witii  or  ooiisurt  with  peo- 
ple who  rode  on  cars 
conducted  by  nonunion 
men.  All  these  inethwls 
may  be,  and  sometirm  - 
have  been,  used  to  limn 
the  American  freedom  to 
choose  one's  own  emplnv- 
ment,  and  to  do  buHiiie^s 
where  one  will. 


-that  18,  strikes  of  men 
but   wish   to  bring 


Uesitjiif 


Americans  have  a  freedom  hardly  known  on  the  continent 
of  Eurojie,  to  form  societies  for  any  legal  purpose.  Secret 
fraternities,  such  as  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  ^gg 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  have  millions  of  members.     The  i 

churches  are,  from  one  point  of  view,  social  organizations 
for  common  benefits.  There  are  wow  many  regular  meetings 
of  business  men,  such  as  the  Bankers'  Association  and  the 
annual  conference  of  manufacturers  of  bolts  and  nuts.  Simi- 
lar meetings  are  held  by  men  of  science  and  learning,  among 
them  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Soi- 
enoe,  the  AmL-rican  Historical  Association,  and  the  National 
Educational  Association.  Ever  since  the  war  patriotic  socie- 
ties have  thriven,  such  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.     Similar  societies   have  been  organized  in  the 
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South,  such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  All  these 
organizations,  extending  from  state  to  state,  tend  to  break 
up  local  boundaries,  and  to  make  people  feel  that  they  belong 
to  one  country  and  have  one  purpose. 

Business,  social,  and  labor  organizations  are  all  good,  so  far 
as  they  do  not  prevent  or  dwarf  the  freedom  of  individual 
effort,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
our  country.  The  one  organization  within  the  United  States 
to  which  everybody  belongs,  which  everybody  ought  to  love 
most,  which  is  supreme  over  every  other  society,  corporation, 
or  union,  which  comes  first,  and  must  be  obeyed  first,  is  the 
country  itself — the  "commonwealth,''  as  expressed  through 
the  local  governments,  the  state  governments,  and  the  national 
government  at  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  largest  contribution  that  America  has  made  to 
the  world  is  the  proof,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  that  popular 

496  Popu-    government  is  possible  for  a  nation  of  great  extent,  with 
lar  goYem-    a  large  population.      This  success  is  in  part  due  to  some 

of  the  following  peculiarities  of  our  American  form  of 
government:  (1)  The  breadth  of  the  suffrage,  which  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  if  a  man  has  a  vote  he  will  think  about 
public  affairs;  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  by  bribery,  force, 
or  fraud,  is  therefore  a  crime  against  civilization.  (2)  Equal 
representation  of  districts  of  equal  population  —  a  plain,  com- 
prehensible method,  which  keeps  people  satisfied.  (3)  Party 
machinery  and  party  politics,  which  help  to  keep  government 

moving,  so  long  as  they  are  not  worshiped  for  themselves. 

• 

(4)  Frequent  elections,  making  it  f)ossible  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  in  a  quick  and  effective  way. 

The  part  of   American  government  which  has  been  most 

497  Ped-      iinitated  by  other  countries  is  our  federal  system,  which 

eral  govern-  has  in  various  ways  shown  itself  both  strong  and  flexi- 

m«nt  ri 

ble:  — 

(1)  The  national  government  has  had  a  well-balanced  Con- 
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gress,  the  best  civil  se 

courts  of  great  dignity 

(2)  Eax'li  stale  hi 


3i.itiii.iini.     Ill  iiiaL-tice 


L 


vice  in  the  country,  and  judgee  and 
and  weight, 
'gauized  itself  according  to  its  own  con- 
the  state  governments  are  very  much 
a]ike,  each  possessing  an  elective  gov- 
ernor, a  legislature  of  two  houses,  and 
judges  (usually  elective),  with  power 
to  declare  statutes  void  because  un- 
constitutional ;  and  the  states  furnish 
a  good  example  of  the  wisdom  of  leav- 
ing local  matters  to  local  authorities, 
which  must  take  the  consequences  of 
their  own  mistakes,  each  for  itself. 

The  cities  have  grown  so  large 
that  they  often  overshadow  the  states 
which  create  them;  at  present  they 
have  little  to  teach  the  world  because 
they  have  not  learned  to  choose  their 
officers  and  carry  on  their  affairs  for 
purely  mtuiicipal  purposes;  they  are 
torn  in  two  by  state  and  national 
party  spirit. 

In  many  ways  the  treatment  of  the 
territories  by  tlie  United  States  has 
Height,  38B  feet.  ^^^  admirable;  but  we  had  in      498.  Oot- 

1900  many  kinds  of  dependencies,  some  of  which  were  """^^^ 
-  very  hard  to  manage:  (1)  the  "territories,"  including 
Hawaii,  which  have  had  about  as  gootl  government  as  the 
neighboring  states;  (2)  Indian  Territory,  Alaska,  and  the 
small  Pacific  islands,  under  various  kinds  of  paternal  govern- 
ment, dii-ected  from  Washington;  (3)  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions, under  the  special  wardship  of  the  national  government; 
(4)  Porto  Rico,  with  a  special  type  of  territorial  government; 
(6)  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  have  been  subject  to  special 
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legislation;  the  Filipinos  have  not  yet  attained  the  moderate 
self-government  provided  for  Hawaii  aud  Porto  Kico. 

Theae  differences  and  limitations  are  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  general  principles  of  free  and  equal  popular  governmeiit. 
Either  we  must  look  forward  to  granting  all  these  dependent 
people  as  large  a  degree  of  self-government  as  our  organized 
territ<irie9,  or  else  we  must  give  up  the  idea  that  "  governmei 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 


Of  what  advanfc^e  to  ua  has  heen  our  study  of  American 
tory?   Does  it  pass  simply  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  or  has  it  a  lesson 
4W.  Bum-     which  will  help  Americana  to  lead  happier  lives  and  to  be 
miry:  ths     niore  useful  in  their  day  and  generation?     Aa  we  follow 
American       t''^  story  all  the  way  from  our  seafaring  and  sea-fightiug 
hiatory         ancestors,  the  most  important  lessons  are  the  three  prin- 
ciples which  the  French   Revolution  tried  to  express  in  the 
republican  motto,  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity." 

Equalit)/  in  the  United  States  means  an  eipial  privilege  be- 
fore the  law  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  is  the  just 
boast  of  our  country  that  all  people  who  have  their  own  way 
to  make  enjoy  a  better  chance  here,  in  the  United  States,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Liberty  means  in  the  United  States,  not  the  freedom  to  do 
whatever  one  likes,  but— with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of 
others— to  take  part  in  life  as  one  judges  best,  to  think  and 
to  act  for  oneself.  That  is  what  has  made  the  great  inventors, 
educators,  and  statesmen :  they  have  worked  out  their  own 
problems.  Laws  or  customs  must  not  deny  even  to  the  igno- 
rant child  or  man  the  chance  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him ;  nor 
must  they  tie  the  handa  of  the  quick  and  the  able. 

Fraternity  me&a&  combination;  and  in  the  whole  history  of 
America,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  is  the  spirit  of 
orderly  union.  The  Pilgrims  on  the  Mmjjlowtr  t^reed  to  act 
togetherj  and  to  obey  the  majority ;  the  patriots  of  the  fiero- 
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lution  made  state  and  national  governments,  which  could  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare ;  the  Federal  Convention  enlarged 
and  strengthened  the  Union;  the  spirit  of  union  saved  the 
government  from  destruction  by  the  Civil  War,  and  has  brought 
the  two  sections  together  again. 

Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are  all  means  to  one  end 
—  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order  as  the  protector  of  the 
individual.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  of  American  history 
is  that  the  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  biing  about  changes 
and  reforms  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation, 
by  the  long  course  of  political  discussion,  by  ballots  rather 
than  by  bullets.  As  Lincoln  put  it  in  his  first  inaugural: 
"  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  work9,  U 
ultimate  future  of  the  people.     Is  there  any  better  or  ^^ 

equal  hope  in  the  world  ? "  Ours  be  Lowell's  pledge  of  patri- 
otism :  — 

**  O  Beautiful  I  my  Country  I  .  .  . 
What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ?  Lowell, 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee ?  ^^Mo^dl 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee  ; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
Bat  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  1  ** 


TOPICS 

(1)  Why  do  Americans  move  so  freely  from  state  to  state?  Suggeitlye 
(2)  Why  has  the  United  States  grown  so  rapidly  in  population  ?  *®P*°* 
(S)  Why  have  the  Indians  lost  their  importance  ?  (4)  Whence 
came  the  American  ideas  of  personal  liberty  ?  (6)  Whence  came 
the  American  ideas  of  religious  toleration?  (6)  Whence  came 
the  American  ideas  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  ?  (7)  Why 
do  American  workmen  accept  new  machinery  ?  (8)  Why  is 
American  railroad  management  superior  to  foreign  ?  (0)  Why 
can  not  a  man  contract  to  make  himself  a  slave  ?  (10)  Why  does 
the  government  come  before  any  religious,  social,  or  business  or- 
ganization in  its  right  to  the  allegiance  of  Americans  ?  (11)  Why 
is  the  suffrage  so  broadly  extended  in  America  ?    (12)  What  are 
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the  good  things  ahout  party  goveniment?  (13)  What  are  the 
defects  of  party  government?  (14)  Why  is  city  government 
harder  to  carry  on  well  than  state  or  national  goveniment  ? 

(15)  How  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  of  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  or  Welsh  descent?  (16)  Number  of  children  edu- 
cated in  private  schools.  (17)  Number  of  children  educated  in 
church  schools.  (18)  Picketing  in  strikes.  (10)  Sympathetic 
strikes.  (20)  Use  of  the  boycott  by  workmen,  (21)  Use  of  the 
black  list  by  employers.  (22)  Limitations  on  the  right  of  free 
speech.    (23)  What  limitations  are  there  on  the  suffrage? 
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CHAPTER  XXXTI. 


THE  TWENTIETH   CENTUBT 

At  tbe  be^nntng  of  the  twentieth  century  the  President  of 
the  United  States  waa  Witliaiii  McKinley,  who  was  reelected 

-1  in  1900  ovar  ,„  ,^ 
Hryan,  by  an  dantBooi*- 
eleetoral  vote 
of  292  to  155,  aud 
began  his  second 
term  witli  a  preatige 
and  influence  which 
no  President  had 
enjoyed  for  many 
years;  but  he  was 
shot  by  an  obscure 
assassin  and  died 
SeiitenjberH,  1901, 
lamented  by  all  his 
countrymen.  Ilewaa 
supceetied  by  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt 
Theoilore  Roose- 
velt was  born  in 
New  York  in  1868, 
of  Dutch  descent.  He  graduat«d  from  Harvard  College  in 
1880,  and  entered  politics  in  the  New  York  legislature  in  1883, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  fighter  for  cheaper  fares 
on  the  New  York  elevated  roads.  Then  he  raised  cattle  in 
670 
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North  T>akota,  and  wrote  books  on  open-air  life  and  American 
history.  From  1889  to  1895  lie  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Commissiou.  In  1897-1898  he  waa 
AsBiBtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  entered  the  army,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  in  the  Spanish  War  attracted 
popular  attention  by  military  services  on  land.  His  reputation 
in  the  war  practically  made  him  governor  of  New  York  (1899), 
and  Vice  President  (1901).  Kooaevelt'a  distinguishing  quali- 
ties have  been  the  courage  to  hold  and  express  an  opinion,  a 
quick  resolution  and  firmness  of  decision,  and  uncommon  open- 
ness and  directness. 

As  President,  Roosevelt  had  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
civil  service.     84,000  persons  were  already  in  the   classified 

service,  open  to  competitive  examination.     In  1904,  out 
SOI.  iDtar-  I     r  f  ' 

naliffaira  of  271,000  persons  in  the  civil  service,  143,000  were 
(1001-1904)  classified  or  subject  to  examination;  7000  were  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  8.'i,000  were  country  post- 
masters and  clerks.  President  Roosevelt  improved  the  consular 
service  aud  practiced  a  system  of  promoting  good  diplomats 
from  one  post  to  another.  In  the  southern  states  he  followed 
the  practice  of  forty  years  by  nominating  some  colored  men  to 
office.  To  an  outburst  of  denunciation  from  the  South,  he 
replied  in  a  public  letter  that  he  would  not  "  shut  the  door  of 
opportunity  "  on  the  members  of  the  negro  I'ace. 

In  1902  a  desperate  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  threatened  to  leave  the  eastern  states  without 
necessary  fuel :  President  Roosevelt  came  forward  as  a  medi- 
f  ator,  and  by  consent  of  both  ^sides  appointed  a  commission 

f  vhich   settled  the   strike.      He   was    much    aroused  on  the 

L  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  through  the  attorney- 

I  general  brought  suit  under  the  act  of  1890  (§  462)  to  prevent 

I  the    "merger,"    or    consolidation,    of    the    Great    Northern, 

I  Northern  Pacific,  and  Chic^o,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  rail- 

I  toads ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  1904  held  that  the  merger 
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was  illegaL  A  more  stringent  anti-trust  act  was  passed  in 
1903,  uuder  whicli  the  govemiuent  may  require  corporations 
which  do  an  interstate  business  to  submit  their  accounts  to 
the  goveniment;  for  half  the  evils  of  trusts  aud  combinations 
can  be  prevented  if  the  trusts  can  be  ma<ie  to  tell  the  public 
what  they  are  doing.  Toward  the  Philippines  and  Cuba 
Koosevelt  favored  a  liberal  commercial  policy ;  and  he  visited 
with  his  severe  official  displeasure  a  few  offiuers  convicted  of 
torturing  or  otherwise  abusing  the  Filipinos. 


The  Chief  IsTttuiAM  CiWAL  KuuTfta. 

In  1898  the  battleship  Oregon  was  coinpelled  to  ateam  fifteen 
thousand  miles  from  San  Francisco  to  join  Sampson's  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  this  incident  again  called  attention       SOS.  Tha 
to  the  need  of  an  isthmian  canal.    The  breakdown  of  the        '  j^J," 
Panama  Company  (§  451}  did  not  leave  the  field  entirely  (1899-l»0a) 
free,  for  the  company  still  owned  the  land  and  the  right  to 
finish  the  canal ;  but  it  convinced  the  peo])le  of  the  United 
States  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  canal  was  for  the  United  States 


ii 
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to  build  it.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  asked  Congress  to 
take  their  route  off  their  hands.  As  a  basis  for  intelligent 
action,  Congress  in  1899  authorized  a  special  commission  of 
experts,  which  reported  (1900)  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route, 
because  they  had  been  unable  to  come  to  satisfactory  terms  with 
the  French  Panama  Company  for  its  holdings  on  that  route. 

Since  the  British  government  and  people  during  the  Span- 
ish War  showed  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  United  States, 
and  a  desire  to  remove  all  causes  of  friction  between  the  two 
English-speaking  countries,  this  seemed  a  favorable  moment 
for  disposing  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  By  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  (November  18,  1901),  Great  Britain  gave 
up  fully  all  claims  to  any  share  in  the  construction  or  control 
of  a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  United  States 
was  at  last  free  to  construct  a  canal,  and  public  sentiment 
demanded  action.  The  French  company  offered  to  sell  its 
property  and  its  rights  for  $40,000,000,  and  Congress  passed 
an  act  (June  28, 1902)  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  those 
terms  and  to  complete  the  canal  at  Panama ;  but  if  he  could 
not  secure  control  of  the  necessary  land  strip  from  Colombia 
"  within  a  reasonable  time  and  upon  reasonable  terms,"  he  was 
to  construct  the  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route.  He  therefore  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  drawn  by  a  representative  of  Colombia  which 
would  have  given  the  United  States  sufficient  control  over  the 
line  of  the  canal ;  but  Colombia  refused  to  ratify  it  (September 
14,  1903).  A  few  weeks  later  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Panama,  a  new  republic  was  set  up,  November  3,  1903,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States,  November  6;  and  on 
February  23,  1904,  a  treaty  with  Panama  was  ratified  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal. 

After  the  adjustment  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine 

008.  Blec-     Islands  under  Governor  William  H.  Taft  in  1903,  and 

tion  of 

1904  ^^6  settlement  of  the  Isthmus  question   in   1904,  both 

political  parties  bent  their  energies  to  the  approaching  presi- 
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dential  election.  The  sudden  death  of  Senator  Marcus  A. 
Hanna,  the  intimate  friend  of  President  McKinley,  removed 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  President 
Roosevelt  from  the  first  seemed  likely  to  be  renominated,  and 
when  the  Republican  convention  met  in  Chicago  in  June,  1904, 
he  was  unanimously  renominated,  and  with  him  Senator  Fair- 
banks of  Indiana  was  put  on  the  ticket  for  Vice  President.  The 
platform  of  the  party  declared  for  protection,  called  attention  to 
recent  acts  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  for  the  regulation 
of  corporations,  and  promised  "  new  laws  insuring  reasonable 
publicity  "  of  the  transactions  of  corporations. 

The  Democratic  convention,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  July,  1904, 
declared  against  executive  usurpation,  exploitation  of  the 
colonies,  and  tariffs  favorable  to  trusts  and  special  interests; 
and  also  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  isthmian  canal.  Nothing 
was  said  on  the  platform  as  to  the  currency,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency.  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker 
of  New  York,  before  the  convention  adjourned,  telegraphed 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  gold  standard. 

The  campaign  turned  principally  upon  the  record  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  principles  announced  in  several  speeches 
by  Judge  Parker ;  the  main  issues  being  imperialism,  the  tariff, 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  great  parties  to  the  trusts.  In 
the  election  in  November,  Judge  Parker  carried  the  "Solid 
South  "  except  Missouri  and  one  elector  in  Maryland.  Roose- 
velt carried  all  the  other  states  in  the  Union,  and  had  336 
electoral  votes  to  140  for  Judge  Parker,  on  a  popular  plurality 
of  about  2,500,000  votes.  The  Socialist  candidate,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  received  402,000  votes;  the  People's  party  candidate, 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  had  118,000  votes;  and  the  Prohibition 
candidate,  Silas  Swallow,  had  259,000  votes. 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

(Agreed  to,  July  4,  1776) 
[From  a  facsimile  of  the  original  parchment] 

In  Congress,  July  4,  1776 

the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  united 

states  of  america 

12Eli)nt  in  the  CJoarse  of  human  events,  it  hecomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assame  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation.  —  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness.  — That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  —  That  when- 
ever any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right 
of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  lay- 
ing its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  Gk>vernments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath 
shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  Ol)ject  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide 
new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  —  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Ck)lonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States. 
To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world.  —  He  has  refused  his 
Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. — He 
has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Jaws  of  immediate  and  pressing  impor- 
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tunce,  unless  suspended  In  their  operation  til!  his  Assent  should  be  olitained; 
and  nhen  ito  suspended,  be  has  utterly  neglected  to  atUuiI  to  thorn.  — He  has 
relused  (o  pass  other  I^ins  tor  the  acronimodatlou  of  large  districts  oE  peoplit, 
Qpless  those  peuple  would  reliuiiulsli  the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legis- 
lature, a  rlglit  Inestimable  to  lliFin  and  formidahle  (a  tyrants  ouiy.  —  Helm 
called  togetliec  legialnitlve  bodies  at  places  uuasual.  unromfortable.  aud  dislanl 
from  [he  depository  o[  their  public  Records.  For  the  sole  purpose  o(  fati^ing 
them  Into  «>inplianc8  with  his  meaaurea.  —  He  has  dissolved  Rcpresentatlie 
HomiM  repeatedly,  tor  opposing  with  mauly  firmuaas  his  Invasions  on  the 
rights  d(  the  people. — He  has  refused  tor  n  loog  time,  sFlersuch  dissolationl. 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  Che  Legislative  powers,  incapable  ot 
AnDlbllattou,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State 
rematuing  In  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  o(  Invasion  from  with- 
out, and  convulsions  within,  —  He  has  eudeavoured  to  prevent  the  population 
o(  tbese  States :  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Iaws  (or  Naturalisation  ot 
Foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  nthers  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  aud 
raising  the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  ot  Ljiiids.  —  He  has  obstrncUd 
the  Administration  at  Justice,  hy  refusing  his  AKSent  to  L&ws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  powers.  —  He  lias  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  tor  the 
tenure  of  their  o&iees,  and  the  amonnt  and  payment  of  their  salaries.  —He  hai 
erected  a  multitude  ot  New  Offli'.es,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  bai^ 
rasa  our  people,  and  eat  oat  their  substance.  ~-He  has  kept  among  us,  ia  time* 
of  peace,  Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  ot  our  le^slaturea.  —  He  has 
affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  Civil 
power.  —  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jarlsillction  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to 
their  Acts  of  pre lendcil  Legislation:  — Foe  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troopeamongus:  — For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for 
any  Murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States:  — 
For  cutting  off  onr  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  —  For  imposing  Tazei 
OD  OS  without  our  Consent:  —  For  depriving  as  in  many  cases,  of  the  heoeflts 
of  Trial  by  Jury ;  —  For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  he  tried  for  pretended 
offences:— For  abolishing  the  tree  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighbouring 
Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  goremment,  and  ealar^ng  Its 
Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  tor  intro- 
dnclng  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies:- For  taking  away  our 
Charters,  abolifihing  onr  most  valuable  Iaws,  and  altering  tundameotally  the 
Forms  ot  our  Governments: — For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to  leglslato  for  ns  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  — 
He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and 
waging  War  against  us.  — He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts, 
bnmt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  Livea  of  our  people.  —  He  Is  at  this  Ume 
transporting  large  Armies  ot  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  wltli  circumstances  of  Craeltj 
Sperfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barharoBs  ages,  and  totally  unworthy 
the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation.  —  He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken 
Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  hear  Arms  agiiiiist  their  Country,  to  become  the 
etecutlonerB  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  Uiemselves  by  their 
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Hands. — He  has  excited  domestic  insarrectioDS  amongst  ns,  and  has  en- 
deavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions.  In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have 
Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is 
thns  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  people.  Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  Brittish 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here. 
We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  con- 
jured them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which,  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They 
too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  there- 
fore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  bold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends.  — 

nu,  i^nttaxtf  the  Representatives  of  the  untteo  Sbiait%  of  amtrioi,  in  General 
Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Authority  of  the  good 
People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be,  trtt  airt  JEnHrpmUent  Sbiuitt ;  that  they  are 
Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally 
dissolved ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to 
levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  —  And 
for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes 
and  our  sacred  Honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

[Signatures  of  representatives  of  the  thirteen  States,  affixed  August  2, 1776.] 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA  (1787)* 

(BuBiaTTiED  Sept.  17,  1787;  nr  fobcb  April  90,  1789.) 

[The  following  text  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  including  the  Amendments 
thereto,  is  reprinted  with  the  accompanying  notes  from  American  History 
LeafleUi  No.  8,  for  which  the  original  parchment  rolls  were  compared.] 

Wb  thb  Pboplb  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE.  L 

Sbotion.  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section.  2.  [§  1.]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  EHectors  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Lef^islature. 

[§  2.]  No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

[§  3.]  Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  Numbers,  [which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,]  ^  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  [three  fifths  of  all  other  Persons].* 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years  after  the  first 
Mtrtting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 

>  There  is  no  title  in  the  orifrinal  manuscript. 

*  Modified  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

•  Superwxied  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
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Term  of  ten  Tears,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number 
of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative ;  {and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three, 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecti- 
cut five,  New-York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Blaryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and 
Georgia  three.]  ^ 

[$  4.]  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

[$  5.]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section.  3.  [$  1.]  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  Years ; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

[$  2.]  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the  first 
Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.  The 
Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of 
the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year, 
and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one  third 
may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by  Resignation, 
or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  shall  tlien  fill  such  Vacancies. 

[§  3.]  No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age 
of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

[§  4.]  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

[§  5.]  The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

[§  6.]  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When 
sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  And 
no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

[§  7.]  Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of 
honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

Section.  4.  [§  1.]  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pres<*rlbed  in  ea(;h  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  I^w  make  or  alter  such 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chasing  Senators. 

>  Temporary  clause. 
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li  2.]  Tbe  Cfiagrcsa  sball  assemble  at  leitst  once  in  every  Tear,  aod  aach 
Meeting  shall  1)e  ou  tbe  tirBt  Monday  in  December,  unlcaa  tbe;  slmll  by  law 
appoint  s  different  IMy. 

Sbctioh.  B.  [S  1.]  Each  Iloiue  shnll  bo  the  Judge  ol  the  Elections,  Returns 
atHl  Qualifications  ot  its  own  IiIemlterH,  aud  a  Majority  at  each  Hball  coiuttl- 
late  a  Qaorum  tu  do  Busiuoiw ;  but  t,  anialler  Number  may  adjunm  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  autborized  to  eompel  the  attenditnce  of  absent  Metnben, 
In  such  Manner,  and  Qoder  aucb  FenallieH  an  each  House  may  provide. 

[{  2.]  ErcIi  Houae  may  determitie  the  Rules  of  Its  FroceediugB,  piiDlsh  Its 
Meoibers  for  Disorderly  Behaviour,  and.  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
expel  a  Member. 

[i  3.]  Each  Hotiae  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  tbe  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  io  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy;  ati<l  the  Yeas  and  Nays  ot  tbe  Members  of  either  House  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Prescut,  be  entered  ou  the 
Journal. 

[J  4.]  Neither  IIoubp,  during  the  Sciaion  ot  Congress,  shall,  withont  the 
Consent  ot  the  other,  adjourn  (or  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place 
than  that  In  which  the  two  Houses  sbnll  be  sitting. 

Sbctium.  8.  [§  1.1  The  Senalflrs  and  Reprcsenljt lives  shall  receive  a  Com- 
pensation tor  their  Servlees,  to  be  ascertaliieil  by  Law.  and  paid  out  of  tiie 
Treasury  of  the  Uulted  States.  They  shall  In  all  Coses,  except  TroaAin,  Felony 
and  Breach  ot  the  Peace,  be  privileged  troin  Arrest  during  their  Attendance 
at  tbe  Seislun  of  tliolr  respective  Housed,  and  lu  )^lng  to  and  returning  tram 
the  same  (and  tor  any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  In  any  other  Place.  J 

[i  2.)  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  tbe  Authority  ot  the  Uail«d 
BtalDB,  which  sball  have  been  created,  or  tbe  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  encreased  during  such  time;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the 
United  States,  sball  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  Continnance  In 
Office. 

Section.  T.  [{  1.]  All  Bills  tor  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Bepreseutatlves ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Anieudmenta 
as  on  other  Bills. 

[S  2.]  Ever;  Bill  which  sball  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  shall.  Iwfore  It  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  tba 
United  States ;  It  be  approve  be  sball  sign  it,  but  If  not  he  shall  return  it,  with 
bis  Objections  to  that  House  In  which  It  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jouniul,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  tt 
after  snch  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  paM  tha 
Bill,  It  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  Honse,  by 
which  tt  shall  likewise  be  reconsid(>red,  aud  It  approved  liy  two  thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  becnme  a  Law.  But  In  all  sncb  Cases  the  Votes  ot  both  Houses 
ahall  he  determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  tbe  Peraous  voUng 
for  and  against  the  BUI  shall  be  futered  on  tbe  JouruaTiireach  House  respec- 
lively.  It  any  Bill  shall  not  lie  returned  by  ihe  President  within  ten  Days 
(Snadays  excepted)  utter  It  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  aball 
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be  a  Law»  in  like  Maimer  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
Adjoomment  prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

[$  3.]  Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question 
of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
before  the  same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disap- 
proved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case 
of  a  Bill. 

Section.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  [§  1.]  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes, 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

[$  2.]    To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

[§  3.]  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes ; 

[$  4.]  To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws 
on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

[$  5.]  To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

[§  6.]  To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

[§  7.]    To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 

[§  8.]  To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries ; 

[§  9.]    To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

[§  10.]  To  define  and  punish  Pii*acies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

[§  11.]  To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water ; 

[§  12.]  To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 

[§  13.]    To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

[§  14.]  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces ; 

[§  15.]  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of^the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

[§  16.]  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia, 
and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of 
the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress ; 

[§  17.]  To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased 
by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
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the  ErectioD  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock-Yards,  and  other  needfal 
Buildings ;  —  And 

[§  18.]  To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department 
or  Officer  thereof. 

Section.  9.  [§  1.]  [Tlie  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but 
a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  Person.]  i 

[§  2.]  The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Livasion  the  public  Safety  may  require  it. 

[§  3.]    No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed.^ 

[§  4.]  No  Capitation,  or  other  direct.  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

[§  5.]    No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

[§  6.]  No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  Vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in 
another. 

[§  7.]  No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  I^w ;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time. 

[§  8.]  No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  And  no 
Person  holding  any  Ottiee  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State.' 

Section.  10.  [§  1.]  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Con- 
federation; grant  letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money;  emit  Bills 
of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of 
Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the 
Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

[§  2.]  No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts 
or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and 
Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

[§  3.]  No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any 
Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay ."• 

>  Temporary  provision.  *  Extended  by  the  first  otpht  Amendments. 

•  Extended  by  Ninth  and  Tenth  AniondmentH. 

*  Extended  by  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 
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ARTICLE,  n. 

Section.  1.  [§  1.]  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  Id  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four 
Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be 
elected,  as  follows 

[§  2.]  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress:  but 
no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

[The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  Ballot  for 
two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons  voted 
for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ;  which  List  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Grovernment  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the 
greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Major- 
ity of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than 
one  who  have  such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  chnse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for 
President ;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on 
the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  Manner  chuse  the  President.  But  in 
chnsing  the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Representation 
from  each  State  having  one  Vote ;  A  quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of 
the  President,  the  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Elec- 
tors shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more 
who  have  eqoal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice 
President.]  i 

[§  3.]  The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and 
the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

[§  4.]  No  Person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  Office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five  Years,  and  been  fourteen 
Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

[§  5.]  In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Deaths 
Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office, 
the  Same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law 
provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as 

1  Superseded  by  Twelfth  AmeDdment. 
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PreHldent,  and  biicJi  Oftieer  shitlt  act  aceordingly,  nntl!  the  DlMbillty  fi 
removed,  or  »  Pregidenr  ahall  he  elected. 

[i  a.]  The  Fre«ident  shall,  at  staled  Times,  reoelva  for  his  8ar«lces,  n  Cnm- 
peQBatloti,  irliicli  shall  Qelther  be  oncrsased  nor  dliuinlshed  during  the  Period 
for  which  he  shall  have  beea  elected,  and  be  shall  not  receive  within  Ibat 
Period  any  other  Emolunieat  trom  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

[9  T.J  Betore  Le  eater  oti  the  Exeuutloa  o£  bis  Office,  he  shall  take  the  lol- 
lowing  Oath  or  Afflrniatlon :  — 

"IdOBolerDDly  swear  (or  afBrm)  that  I  will  faltbrully  execute  the  Office  ot 
"  President  u[  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  ot  my  Ability,  preserve, 
"protect  and  defend  the  Coustltntion  ot  the  United  States." 

Section.  2.  {§  1.]  The  President  shall  be  Commander  In  Chiel  ot  the  Army 
and  Havy  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  Militia  of  the  several  Slates,  when 
called  Into  the  actual  Service  ot  the  United  States ;  he  may  reqaire  tbe  Opin- 
ion, In  writing,  ot  the  principal  Ollicur  in  carb  ot  the  exeuutive  Departments, 
npoQ  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  ot  their  respective  Offices,  and  he 
■hall  have  Power  to  gratit  Beprievea  and  Pardons  for  Offences  against  tlie 
United  States,  except  In  Cases  ot  Impeachment. 

[}  2,]  He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  Che  Advice  and  Consent  ot  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  cnncur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  ot  lite  Senate, 
■hall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  ot  the 
supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Appoliil- 
menia  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  tor,  and  whieb  shall  bs  established 
by  Lkw:  but  the  Congress  may  by  Ijiw  vest  the  Appolutmant  ot  such  biterlur 
OfBcers,  as  tliey  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  In  the  Courts  ot  Law, 
or  in  the  Ueada  of  De|>artmenls. 

IS  3.]  The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  np  all  Vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  KecB.ss  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  liie  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Sbctioh.  3.  Hb  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information 
ot  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recoromenii  to  their  Consideration  such  Mea»- 
nres  as  be  shall  judge  necessary  ajid  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
Oocarions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  tliem,  and  in  Case  ot  Disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  Respect  to  tbe  Time  ot  Adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  sbull  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  Am- 
bassailors  and  other  public  Ministers;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faitbtully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  ot  the  United 
States. 

Section.  4.  The  President,  Vice  PreHldent  and  all  civil  Otttcers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Oflice  on  Impenchinent  for,  and  Oto- 
victian  ot,  Tieasoo,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Cciines  and  Misdemeanon.  h 

ARTICLE,   m.  ^M 

Sbctioit.  1.  The  Judicial  Power  ot  Lhn  United  States,  shall  be  vested  fn  OBB 
■npreme  Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  t^ongreaa  may  from  time 
o  time  ordain  and  establish.    The  Judges,  butb  ot  the  supreme  and  interior 
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ConrU.  shall  hold  tbeir  OIHces  during  good  Beliavionr.  aii<t  nliall.  at  stated 
Times,  receive  Tor  tbelr  Sevvicei,  a  Compensatioa,  whii;li  Bliall  uut  be  dlrnJu- 
uhed  during  their  Contlnuouce  in  Ofilco. 

Sbctioh.  2.  [S  1.]  The  Judicial  Power  aliall  eitsnd  to  all  Cams,  )n  law 
and  Equity,  arislni;  under  this  Const) tution,  the  Laws  of  the  Uoitod  Htates, 
■nd  TrMtloH  mode,  or  which  shall  be  mode,  under  tbeir  Autliorit;;  —  to  all 
Cases  alTeetiiig  AnibUBadnrH,  other  public  Hlnlitera  and  Consuls;  — to  all 
Cases  uf  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction;  ^  to  Controversies  to  which 
the  United  Slates  shall  be  a  Party ;  —  to  Controversies  between  twri  or  more 
States;  — between  a  State  and  Gltluins  of  another  State ;>  — between  Citizens 
ot  different  States,  —  between  Citizens  ol  the  same  Slate  claiming  Idnds 
under  Grants  of  dlRerent  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof, 
and  foreJKU  Slates,  CltlzeuH  or  Subjeets. 

\m  In  all  Cooes  affecting  Ambaflsailars.  otber  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, and  those  in  wblch  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  sliall  have 
original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  tlie  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  tu  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  moke. 

[}  S.]  The  Trial  ot  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
Jury;  and  sneb  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall 
have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial 
shall  be  nt  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Sbction.  3.  [S  1.]  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  In 
levying  War  agaiiist  them,  or  iu  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid 
and  Comfort.  No  Feninn  shall  be  couvieted  of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testi- 
mony of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 

[5  2,]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punlshmentof  Treason, 
but  no  Attainder  ut  Treason  shall  wurk  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture 
except  durlug  the  Life  of  the  Persou  attaiuted. 

ABTICLE.  IV. 

Section.  1.  Full  Fnlth  and  Credit  shall  bn  given  in  each  State  to  the  pnb- 
lic  Acts,  Records,  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  Stale.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  Uiwh  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts. 
Raconis  and  Prneeediugs  shall  be  proved,  and  tlie  Effect  thereof. 

Sbction.  3.  li  t.]  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privl- 
leges  and  Immunities  of  CIttiiens  In  the  several  Stalea.' 

[}  3.]  A  Person  charged  In  any  Stale  with  Treason,  Felony, or  other  Crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  Stale,  shall  uii  I>euiand 
ot  the  eiecutive  Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

[S  3.]     [Ho  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  Statu,  oudvr  the  Laws 
thereof,  escaping  Into  another,  shall,  la  Consequence  ol  an;  Law  or  Regula- 
tion therelu.bedlschorged  from  such  Servlceor  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  un  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due.]  ■ 
■1  bjr  Fouriiii:cUi  Amenilmeut. 
IT  u  It  nUlag  tu  ilavas. 
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Sbction.  3.  [§  1.]  New  States  maybe  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  (Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

[§  2.]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
Invasion ;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

ARTICLE.  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Application  of  the 
Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for 
proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ; 
Provided  [that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article ;  and]  i  that  no  State, 
without  its  Consent,  shall  be  deprivecT of  its  equal  SufElMge  in  the  Senate.    ' 


ARTICLE.  VI. 

[J  1.]  All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States 
under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation.  ^ 

[§  2.]  This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

[§  3.]  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members 
of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Oflicers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or 
Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  under  the  Unitaci 
States. 

>  Temporary  provision. 

>  Extended  by  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Section  4. 
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ARTICLE.  Vn. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventious  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

DoNK  in  Convention  by  the  UnanimouB  Consent 

[Note  of  the  draoghtunu  »       °'  ""  ^'•**'  >"*""'  **  Seventeenth  Day  of  Sep- 

to  interiinMitlon.  In  the  text  of       |*°"rj"  '^*  J^'*'  <"  ""  ^'^  one  thou«.nd  wven 

y^  ri  t  ]  hundred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Independance 

■'  of  the   United  States  of  America  the  Twelfth  In 


Attest 

William  Jackson. 


Witness  whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 


£.       .  names. 

o«or«tary.  qo  WA8HINGT0N- 

PreHdt  and  dfjiutyfrom  Virginia, 
[Signatures  of  members  of  the  Convention.]  ^ 

[AMENDMENTS.] 

ARTICLES  in  addition  to  and  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  original 
Constitution.^ 

[ARTICLE  I.]« 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof /or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speechlor  of 
the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

[ARTICLE  n.] 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

[ARTICLE  III.] 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
bylaw. 

[ARTICLE  IV.] 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

1  These  signatares  have  no  other  legal  force  than  that  of  attestation. 

*  This  heading  appears  only  in  the  Joint  resolution  sabmittlng  the  first  t«n  amsndments. 

*  In  the  original  manuscripts  the  first  twelve  amendments  have  no  nombert. 
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(ARTICLE  v.] 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

[ARTICLE  VI.] 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel  for  his  defence. 

[ARTICLE  VII.] 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a 
jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

[ARTICLE  VIII.] 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cmel 
and  unusual  punishments  indicted. 

[ARTICLE  IX.] 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

[ARTICLE  X.] 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people.^ 

[ARTICLE  XL]  a 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 

any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 

States  by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of  any  Foreign 

State. 

>  Amendments  First  to  Tenth  appear  to  have  been  in  force  from  Not.  8, 1T91. 
*  Proclalme4  to  be  in  force  Jan.  8, 1798* 
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[ARTICLE  Xn.]l 

The  Eleeton  shall  meet  in  their  respectiTe  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
Presldeat  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number 
of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate;  —  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted ;  —  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  der.th  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  —  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the 
Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  ol 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Xlll.a 

Sbction  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Sbc- 
Tioif  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV.« 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 

»  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  Sept.  25,  1804. 

s  Proclaimed  to  bo  in  force  Deo.  18,  1865.     Bears  the  anneoessory  spproTsl  of  the 
President. 
»  Proclaimed  to  be  In  force  July  fS,  1868. 
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wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons 
in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-cue  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 
oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 
remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  lessor  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV.i 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  — 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  — 

*  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  Mar.  80, 1870. 
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PROCLAMATION   OF   EMANCIPATION 
(January   1,   1863) 

[From  the  facsimile  in  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln^  A  History,  VI,  422.] 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

A  Proclamation, 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty  second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following, 
to  wit: 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or 
designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  procla- 
mation, designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  tiie  people 
thereof ,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and 
the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be,  in  good 
faith,  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unite<l  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualitied  voters  of  such  State 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof, 
are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  |>ower  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-chief,  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  [the] 
authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary 
war  measure  for  suppressin};  SHi<l  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January, 
In  the  >ear  of  our  \jon\  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period 
of  one  hundred  days,  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  desig- 
nate as  the  States  and  purls  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively, 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit: 

xxvii 
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Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except  the  Parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaque 
mines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Terrehonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  City 
of  New  Orleans)  Mississippi,  Alahama,  Florida,  G^rgia,  South-Carolina, 
North-Carolina,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty  eight  counties  designated  as 
West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton, 
Elizabeth-City,  York,  Princess,  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of 
Norfolk  &  Portsmouth) ;  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present,  left 
precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and 
declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States,  and 
parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abBtain  from 
all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that, 
In  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known,  that  such  persons  of  suitable  condi- 
tion, will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison 
forts,  positions,  stations  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in 
said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  Judgment 
of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  Qod. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
II.  8.1        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  three,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
seventh. 

Abraham  Lnrcour 
By  the  President;  William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR  INTERVENTION  IN  CUBA 

(Approved  April  20,  1898) 

[From  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  XXX,  738] 

Joint  Beeolatlon  For  the  reoognltlon  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demanding 
that  the  (Government  of  Spain  relinquish  Ita  authority  and  government  in  the  Island  of 
Gate,  and  to  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  A*om  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and 
directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  hwd  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed  for  more  than  three 
years  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian 
civilization,  culminating,  as  they  have,  in  the  destruction  of  a  United  States 
battle  ship,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on 
a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  can  not  longer  be  endured,  as 
has  been  set  forth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to 
CJongrees  of  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  upon  which 
the  action  of  Congress  was  invited :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
qf  America  in  Congress  assembled^  First.  That  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and  the  Grov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of 
the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolu- 
tions into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  inten- 
tion to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  Island  except 
for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is 
accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  Island  to  its  people. 
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ft  as  in  tune\  &  as  in  nut\  n  m  in  rude('^q)\  y  as  in/W/;  a-Frenoh«»;  ^as  in  my. 
Single  italio  letters  are  silent. 


AboIitlonisU,  298,  947-861. 

in  election  of  1&14,  858. 

nnderground  railroad,  878,  878. 
Aca'dia,  66, 120, 128, 129. 
Acts  of  Trade,  108 ;  see  NavlfirAtion  Acts. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  440,  460. 
Adams,  Henry,  680. 
Adams,  John,  biography,  264,  266. 

Constitution,  218. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  167, 168. 

defends  British  soldiers,  142. 

on  democracy,  226. 

President,  264-259,  268. 

Vice  President,  286,  246. 
Adams,  John  Qulncy,  President,   810-818, 
880,882. 

representative  in  Congress,  811,  849. 

Secretary  of  State,  806,  808,  801. 
Adams,  Samuel,  155, 156,  144,  146,  149,  151. 
Agamen'ticus,  60. 
Agriculture,  eee  Farming. 
A-guT-nfil'do,  M8,  664,  666,  667,  658. 
A^x.la-Vha-i>tM/«*,  treaty  of,  127. 
Al-a-bfi'ma,  29S,  801,  406,  xxx. 
Alabama^  489  ;  claims,  606,  506. 
Al'a-mance,  batUe  of,  144. 
A'lfi-mO,  881. 
Alaska,  purchased,  499. 
Al'ba-ny  (al*-),  settied,  67. 
Albany  Congress,  128. 
Al'be-marle  settlement,  84. 
Al'^er,  Russell  A.,  664. 
Al-gou'quin  Indians,  27,  66. 
Alien  and  Sedition  acts,  256,  267. 
Al'le-ghfi-ny  River,  127. 
Allen,  Ethan,  15S. 
JL/-Iou-fl0*,  Father  Claude  Jean,  69. 
Al-ta-ma-ha*  (al-)  River,  103. 
Amendments  to  federal  CK>n8titution,  287, 

288,  259,  492,  495,  508,  609. 
America,  origin  of  name,  85. 
American  party.  888. 


American  system,  ofOlajtSBT. 

AmM-das,  PhiUp,  40. 

Amnesty,  467,  494,  604. 

Anaesthesia,  discovery  of^  4W. 

Anarchists,  666. 

Anderson,  lAa^ov  Robert,  406, 411, 414. 

An'dersonville  prison,  4TO. 

An'dr^,  Major  John,  177. 

An'dros,  Sir  Edmund,  87,  88. 

Annap'olis  (Md.)  Convention,  SOtt. 

Annapolis,  N.S.,  66, 122. 

An'tAo*ny,  Susan  B.,  840. 

An-ti€'tam,  battie  of,  461. 

Anti-FederallsU,  214,  246. 

Anti-masonic  party,  818. 

Antino'mians,  in  Massachnsetta,  6Bl 

Anti-Rent  disturbances,  864. 

Antislavery  people,  201, 847;  see  Slavery. 

A-p&'chfi  Indians  subdued,  626. 

Appal&'chlan  Mountains,  20. 

Appomat'tox,  486. 

Architecture,  680, 676 ;  eee  Church  bafldingB, 

and  Houses. 
Ar'gall,  CapL  Samuel,  66. 
Argenti'na,  independence  of^  807,  808. 
Arizona,  territory,  601. 
Ar'kan-sax,  874,  416,  xxx. 
Ann&'da,  Spanish,  41. 
Army,  in  Civil  War,  487,  488,  460,  478. 

in  Revolution,  167, 172,  178, 184. 

in  Spanish  War,  654. 

in  War  of  1812,  279,  2uO,  288,  286. 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  448,  447-462,  468,  468, 

474,  475,  484. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  164, 170, 177-179. 
A-roos'took  War,  856. 
Art,  280,  680. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  620,  819. 
Articles  of  Confederation,  189,  191,  902-904, 

161,  162,  182,  188,  260. 
Articles  of  Confederation,  Hew  Bogklid,  61. 
Ag'bury,  Fran  Ms,  Bishop,  280. 
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Asb 'barton  treaty,  806. 

Asia,  DiediieTal  trade  with,  14-18,  88. 

A-Aidn'td,  114. 

Assembly,  colonial,  111,  112,  48. 

Association  of  1774,  150. 

Associations,  578,  574. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  222,  2<». 

Asto'rla,  Oregon,  269,  288. 

As'trolabe,  14. 

Asylums,  888,  889. 

Atlanta,  captured,  478. 

Austin,  Moses  and  Stephen  F.,  880. 

Australian  ballot,  589. 

Ay  Hon  (il-ySn*),  Lucas  Y^uez  dfi,  86. 

A-zdr0s',  discovered,  16. 

Az'tecs,  26,  86. 

Back'woods'men,  198,  194,  568. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  84. 
Baker  IsUnd,  561. 
Bal-bO'a,  Vasco  Nunez  de,  86. 
Ballot  reform,  589. 
B§l'U-raore,  city,  220.  288,  415. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  55,  56,  108,  109. 
Bancroft,  George,  842,  425. 
Bank,  United  States,  242,  248. 

second,  804,  818,  819,  829,  885. 
Bank  of  North  America,  196. 
Banks,  national,  442. 

savings,  515. 

state,  224,  818,  884,  885,  428,  442. 
Banks,  Oen.  Nathaniel  P.,  461. 
Baptists,  59 ;  »ee  Churches. 
Bar'bary  wars,  265. 
Barlow,  Joel,  227. 
Bar'lowtf,  Arthur,  40. 
Barnburners,  872. 
Battle  above  the  Clouds,  46Si 
Baf'iju  Mfin-(hilc',  265. 
Bean«,  William,  148. 
Bear  Flag  Republic,  365. 
Beau're-gard  (bo*).  General,  418,  442,  446. 
Bel'*nap,  William  W.,  507. 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  582. 
Bell,  John,  402,  408. 
Bennington,  battle  of,  170. 
Ben'tonville,  battle  of,  484. 
Be'rlng  Sea  controversy,  646. 
Berktf'ley,  Sir  William,  80,  84,  9S. 
Ber'lln  Decree,  272. 
Bes'se-mer  Hteel,  518. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  82,  518. 
Blddle,  Nicholas,  8 IS. 
Bienville,  Celoron  do   (sil-lo-rAN'  d*   byftN- 

vOl'),  1*27. 
Blglow  PaprrH,  363,  425 
BM6x'l,  VIA. 

Birney;  James  O.,  347,  358. 
Bishop* 8  I*a!aoe,  143. 
Black,  Jeremiah,  4U5,  411. 


Black  Hawk  War,  882. 

Black  Hills,  discovery  of  gold  in,  600 

Black  IFartior,  8S4. 

Blackbeard,  pirate,  104. 

Bl&'densburg,  battle  of,  288. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  522,  525,  545,  646,  611,  619. 

Bhdr,  Montgomery,  412,  418. 

Bland,  Kichard  P.,  518. 

Blennerhas'set  Island,  270. 

Blockade  runners,  488,  479. 

Bol'i-var,  Gen.  Simon,  807. 

Boh  Homme  Richard  (bondm'r^shfir' ),  176. 

B6nne'vil/«,  Benjamin  L.  E.,  856. 

Boon«,  Daniel,  148,  144,  160. 

Boonsboro,  founded,  160. 

Border  Ruttians,  888. 

Boston,  52,  58,  220,  423, 507,  689. 

in  Revolution,  142,  145,  146,  158,  154, 156. 

Tea  Party,  145,  156. 
Boundaries,  of  colonies,  108,  109. 

of  United  States,  184,  806,  807,  855,  860, 
861,  506. 
Bouquet  (boo-kA'),  Colonel,  182. 
Boxers,  in  China,  561. 
Boycott,  578. 

Braddock,  Gen.  Edward,  129. 
Bradford,  WUliam,  51,  94. 
Bragg,  Gen.  Braxton,  445,  468-466. 
Bran'dy-wine,  battle  of,  171. 
Brant,  Joseph,  179. 

Bra-zir,  discovered,  85;  independent,  808. 
Breck'in-ridge,  John  C,  402,  408. 
Brg-dfi',  peace  of,  73. 
Bridges,  228,  517.  589. 
British,  126;  »ee  Great  Britain. 
Brook  Farm  community,  841,  842. 
Brooks,  Preston,  889. 
Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  288,  286. 
Brown,  John,  888,  897,  898. 
Brush,  Charles  F.,  532. 
Bryan,  William  J.,  647,  557,  579. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  842. 
BA«A-An'an,  James,  884,  889,  894,  896,  40i, 

406,  410,  416. 
Bu'ell,  Gen.  Don  Carlos,  444,  446. 
Bue'na  Vis'ta,  battle  of,  864. 
Buffalo  Exposition,  546. 
BuU  Run,  442,  448,  450. 
Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  154. 
Bur-jroyn<?',  Gen.  John,  170,  171. 
Burke,  Kdmund,  135,  146,  110. 
Bur'lln-pame  treaty,  500. 
Burns,  Anthony,  878. 
Burnside,  Gon.  Ambrose  E.,  461,  468,  466. 
Burr,  Aaron,  258,  270,  271. 
Butler,  Gen.  Kenjamln  F.,  466,  447. 
Butler,  John,  179. 
B&t/^.  Montana,  500. 
Byl'lvng*.  80. 
Byrd,  Col.  William,  94,  100. 
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Cabinet,  287. 

Cable,  submarine,  518. 

Cable,  Geurgo  W.,  580. 

Cab'ot,  John  and  Sebastian,  85,  84. 

Ca-bral',  Pedro  Alvarez  dfi,  88,  84. 

Caho'kia,  liM,  181. 

Cal-hot^n',  John  C,  821,  806. 

in  Congress,  279,  294,  804. 

nullification,  818,  819-«22. 

slavery,  845,  874. 

tariff,  804,  812. 

Tyler*s  Secretary  of  State,  867. 

Vice  President,  810. 
California,  acquired,  861,  865-867. 

gold  in,  869,  870. 

slavery  question,  872-876. 
Calvert,  Oeorge  and  Cecil,  65,  66. 
Calvin,  John,  96. 
Camden,  battle  of,  178. 
C&m'er-on,  Simon,  412,  487. 
Camp  meeting,  282,  296. 
Canada,  66,  74, 126, 180,  154. 

in  War  of  1812,  280-284, 286. 
Canals,  224,  294,  295,  826,   826,   684;    «m 

Panama  Canal. 
Cape  Bret'on,  126, 180. 
Capital  of  U.S.,  283,  289,  288,  877,  422. 
Car-n£g'ie,  Andrew,  629. 
Carolina,  84,  85, 108. 
Carpetbaggers,  504,  505. 
C&r'roll,  Charles,  149. 
Car'ter-et,  Sir  Oeorge,  80. 
Car-tha-go'na,41, 126. 
Cartier,  Jacques  (zhAk  kar-tya'),  88,  84. 
Carver,  John,  51. 
Ca'8adfiCon-trilc-t«-ci-6n*,  74. 
Cass,  Lewis,  872,  880,  405. 
Catholics,  55,  56,  69 ;  see  ChwrcheB. 
Caucus,  809,  510. 
Ca-vi'tfi,  553. 

Ca-yu'f^as,  68 ;  see  Iroquois. 
Cedar  Creek,  battle  of,  479,  480. 
Census,  see  Population. 
Centennial  Exposition,  511. 
Central  America,  26,  87,  808;  see  Panama. 
Cer  ro  Gor'do,  battle  of,  864. 
Cervera  (thAr-va'ra),  Admiral,  555. 
Cham'bersburg.  captured,  475. 
Champion  Hill,  battle,  461. 
Qham-i>]ain',  Samuel  de,  66. 
Chan'cellorsville.  battle  of,  462. 
Charles  I.,  49,  52,  CO,  02. 
Charles  II.,  77,  S4. 
Charleston,  85,  12.^,  220,  422. 

exposition,  hUy. 

in  Civil  War,  40r,,  418,  466.  434. 

in  Revolution,  107,  177.  179. 
Charlestown,  M. 
Qhfirtr***,  Ft.,  125. 
Chase,  Philander,  Bishop,  295. 


Chase,  Sal'mon  P.,  Chtof  Jnatlee,  49T. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  412,  480. 

Senator,  875,  887. 
Chase,  Samael,  268. 
Ch&t'Aam,  Earl  of  (Pitt),  129, 186^  141, 166, 

166. 
Chattonoo'ga,  in  Civil  War,  468-466. 
Chdr-o-kees',  27, 182,  188, 179,  881,  882. 
Cherry  Valley,  N.Y.,  180. 
Ches'a-peake,  272,  280,  281. 
ghi-ca'go,  289,  888,  507,  689. 

portage,  24,  71,  72. 

World's  Fair,  646. 
Chickamau'ga,  battle  of,  468, 464. 
Chick 'a-saws,  27,  182,  882. 
Chl'lfi,  difficulty  with,  622,  646. 

independence  of,  807,  808. 
Chlllic6th'6,  244. 
China,  Boxer  outbreak,  661,  662. 

treaty  with,  871. 
Chinese  immigration,  500, 618,  619. 
Chip'pa-wa,  battle  of,  288. 
Choc'taws,  27, 182,  882. 
Christian  Commission,  470. 
Christmas  Inland,  661. 
Church  baildings,  88,  96,  880-282,  689,  680. 
Churches,  96,  97.  116,  280-282,  840,  841,  48& 

in  West,  295,  296. 
Church 'ill,  Winston,  680. 
a'bd-la,  cities  of,  87. 
anoinna'ti,  244,  428. 

Cities,  220,  422,  428,  614,  616,  688,  689,  676i 
avil  Rights  Acts,  495,  604. 
Civil  service,  268,  818. 

reform,  508,  520,  538,  680. 
Civil  War,  418-422,  488-489. 

cost  of,  487,  488. 

northern  opposition  to,  472. 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  180, 181. 
Clark,  William,  268,  269. 
Classified  service,  520,  688,  680. 
Clay,  Henry,  297,  806. 

compromises,  299,  819,  874. 

presidential  candidate,  809,  810,  890,  868. 

tariff,  804,  812,  819. 

U.  S.  Bank,  819. 

War  of  1812,  279. 
Clay'bourne,  William,  66. 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  866,  867,  898,  628, 

582. 
Clem'ens,  8.  L.,  680. 
Clermont,  274. 
Cleveland,  244,  428,  428,  618. 
Cleveland,  Orover.  626,  626,  687,  640,  641, 

M8.  546,  660. 
Cliff  dwellings,  25. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  294. 
Clinton,  Oeorge,  217,  270, 284. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  174,  177. 
Coal  mining,  289,  427,  428. 
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Coinage,  249,  884,  608,  518,  548. 

C!old  Harbor,  battle  of,  474,  476. 

Colleges,  98,  116,  228,  296,  889,  428,  424,  628, 

529,  670. 
Co-lom'bi'-a,  independeoce  of,  807,  806. 

treaties  with,  366,  582. 
Colonial  trade,  74,  75,  108,  114;  «««  Naviga- 
tion Acts. 
Colonies,  English,  40,  45-68,  74-168. 

government,  75,  108,    110-118,    118. 

life  and  industry,  91-105, 114-116. 

people,  91. 

See  names  of  colonies. 
Col-o-rft'do,  admitted,  501,  xxz. 
Columbia,  B.C.,  captured,  484. 
Columbia  College,  116. 
Columbia  River  discovered,  268. 
Columbian  exposition,  in  Chicago,  545. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  81-<85,  48. 
Commerce,  colonial,  101-105, 114. 

growth,  222, 228, 288, 808,  804,  892. 

Indian  trade,  104. 

neutral  250-252,  271-278,  278. 

Pacific,  870,  871. 

nnder  Confederation,  199. 

under  Constitution,  211,  218,  242,  672 ;  §ee 
Tariff,  and  Interstate  commerce. 
Commercial  panics  and  crises,  811,  884,  885, 

898,  507,  548. 
Commercial  treaties,  197,  252,  272,  286,  808, 

880,  871,  545,  560. 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  146. 
Communal  societies,  840-842. 
Compromise  of  1820,  299. 
Compromise  of  1850,  874-877. 
Compromises  of  the  Constitution,  210. 
Concord,  battle  of,  151,  152. 
Confederacy,  Southern,  406-422,  488-489. 

government,  406,  489,  440. 

mllitory  strength,  486,  487. 
Confederates,  punishment  of,  491-498. 
Confederation,  188-204. 

defects,  202-204. 
Confiscation,  in  Civil  War,  455,  456. 

in  Revolution,  166, 185. 
Congress,  Albany,  128. 
Congress,  Continental,  149-168,  173,  179,  182, 

185. 
Congress,  Stamp- Act,  140. 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  189-206,  218, 

285. 
Congress  nnder  the  Constitution,  211-218, 
235-248. 

powers  over  slavery,  888. 

reconstruction  by,  494-497,  503. 
Connect'icut,  colony,  57,  60,  77,  79,  87-89, 
107. 

western  claims,  182,  192,  244. 
Connecticut  (/Oiiipromise,  210,  211. 
CofistUuiion,  280,  281. 


Constitution  of  U.S.,  zlv. 

amendments  to,  287,  288,  269,  492,  496^ 
508,504. 

analysis  of,  212,  218. 

making  of,  206-218. 

ratification,  213-217. 

theories  of,  822,  828. 
Constitutional  Union  party,  402. 
ConsUtuUons  of  the  states,  159, 160,  422,  640. 
Continental  Congress,  First,  149,  150. 

Second,  152, 153, 156-168, 172, 179,  182, 186. 
Contraband,  250. 
**  Contrabands,**  slaves,  455,  456. 
Convention,  federal,  206-214,  217,  218. 
Conventions,  party,  226,  820. 
Conway  Cabal,  178. 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  842. 
Cooper,  Peter,  827. 
"  Copperheads,**  472. 
CorinUi,  captured,  445. 
Corn-walMis,  Lord  Charles,  177-179. 
C5^ro-ntt*d0t-"tt»o)»  Franclseo  Vasquez  dfl,  87. 
Corporations,  224,  515,  516,  582,  588,  571. 

control  of,  585,  548,  581. 
Cor'tez,  Hernando,  86. 
Corwiu  amendment,  409. 
Cotton,  221,  222,  420,  480,  627. 
Cotton  gin,  222. 
Council,  colonial.  111. 
Council  for  New  England,  62,  68,  67, 60. 
County  government,  112,  297. 
Cou-reurs'  de  bois  (bw&),  74. 
Courts,  111,  112,  288. 
Cowpens,  battle  of,  178. 
Crater,  at  Petersburg,  475. 
Crawford,  William  H.,  806,  809,  810. 
Creeks,  27, 182,  881,  882. 

war  with,  279. 
Cr<j-dK'  Mo-bT-lier'  (-lyi*),  507. 
Cr^vecceur  (krav-ker').  Ft,  72. 
Crime  of  1878,  608. 
Criminals,  225,  888. 
Crit'ten-den,  John  J.,  410. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  60. 
Crown  Point,  fortified,  126. 
Cro-zg/',  Anthony,  124, 125. 
Cuba,  proposed  annexation,  877,  878, 884. 

relations  to  U.S.,  551^560. 

revolts  against  Spain,  607,  621,  651-667. 
Cum'berland  Road,  294. 
Currency,  see  Coinage,  and  Paper  money. 
Cush'ing,  Caleb,  871. 
Custer,  Oen.  George  A.,  602. 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  195. 
Cut'tyhunk,  42. 
€My-a-ho*ga  River,  28. 

Dakota  territory,  601. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  governor,  48. 

Danish  West  Indies,  499. 
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Due,  Virglnift,  40. 

Dft-rl-^n\  town  in  South  America,  36. 

Dftrt'mo&th  College,  116,  806. 

DAv'enport,  Kev.  John,  57. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  biograph3r,  489,  440. 

Buolianan  and,  404. 

captured,  486. 

held  for  treason,  491,  497. 

President  of  confederacy,  406,  489,  440. 

resolutions  of  1860,  401. 

secession  views,  408,  409. 
Dean«,  Silas,  174. 
Dear' born.  Ft,  289. 
Debs,  Eugene  V.,  687,  688. 
Debtors*  laws,  200,  225,  888. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  167-150,  zi. 
Declaration  of  RighU,  149. 
Deerfleld,  attacked,  125. 
De  Orasstf,  Admiral,  179. 
De  KAlb',  Baron,  167, 178. 
Delaware,  68,  81,  84, 107,  xxx. 
Delfi-bfi'ven,  50. 
Dfi  L6  ibfi,  Spanish  minister,  552. 
Democracy,  in  America,  110,  226,  227,  816, 

421. 
Democratic  Clubs,  250,  258. 
Democratic  party,  earliest,  246,  258 ;  tee  Re- 
publican party  (Democratic). 

Jacksonian,  886,  880. 

recent  issues,  525,  540,  541,  547,  588. 

slavery  and,  888,  889,  401-408. 
Denver,  founded,  427. 
Dependencies,  government  of,  575,  576. 
Deposit  Act  of  1886,  884. 
Des-er-^t',  state  of,  894. 
Dfi  86' to,  Ferdinando,  87. 
Det  Plain««'  River,  24. 
D'Es-tiiNflr,  Admiral,  177. 
De'troit',  founded,  124. 

in  War  of  1812,  280,  282. 
Dew'ey,  Admiral  George,  558,  564. 
Diaz  (du'fis),  Bartholomew,  81. 
Dickinson,  John,  141,  149,  161,  207. 
Dingley  tariff,  547. 
Dinwid'dle,  Gov.  Robert,  127. 
Dh^ct  tax,  442,  541. 
Discovery  of  America,  17,  81-48. 

aids  to,  14. 

causes,  18-16. 
District  of  Columbia,  289,  877 
Dix,  Dorothea,  888,  839. 
Dixie's  Land,  109. 
Ddn'elson,  Ft.,  captured,  444,  476. 
D6n'gan,  Gov.  Thomas,  80. 
Dooley,  Mr.,  580. 
Dorr,  Thomas  W.,  855. 
Do&g'las,  Stephen  A.,  biography,  386. 

Lincoln  and.  896,  397,  416. 

presidential  candidate,  401-403,  3B0,  389. 

slavery  views,  3S5-387,  895-897,  401. 


Draft,  in  North,  487, 460;  riota,  419. 

in  South,  478. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  89-41. 
Dred  Scott  decision,  391,  892. 
Dress,  92, 102,  188, 189,  228. 
Du-ane',  William  John,  829. 
Dun-mdre',  Gov.  John  Murray,  144. 
Dunn0,  Flnley  Peter,  580. 
Du.pont',  Admiral  S.  F.,  448. 
Di^-quesne'  (-k&n').  Ft.,  127, 129. 
Dustin,  Hannah,  124. 
Dutch,  colonies,  67,  68,  78,  78. 

freedom  fh>m  Spain,  89,  67,  68. 

in  Connecticut  valley,  67,  60. 

in  Revolutionary  War,  175. 

settlers,  67,  80,91,220. 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  67,  78. 

Eads,  Gapt.  James  B.,  684. 
Early,  Gen.  Jubal  A.,  475, 477. 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  67. 
Ed'ison,  Thomas  A.,  682. 
Education,  92,  98, 227,  228,  889,  840, 428,  424, 
628,  629, 569,  570. 

in  Northwest,  296. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  116. 
Elections,  eee  Voters,  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 
Electoral  Commission,  612. 
Electoral  Count  Act,  688. 
Electric  devices,  582,  570 ;  §ee  Teleflrrapb. 
El'i-ot,  John,  86. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  40. 

Emancipation  proclamations,  460,  492,  zxvii. 
Embargo  Act,  273,  275. 
Em'erson,  Ralph  Waldo,  426,  842. 
Emigrant  aid  companies,  3S7. 
England,  changes  in  government,  29,  60,  77, 
88,  126. 

claim  to  North  America,  42,  78,  75. 

colonies  of,  ftee  Colonies,  and  Colonial 

discoveries,  35,  38,  39,  42,  43. 

war  with  France,  66,  122-188. 

war  with  Spain,  88-13. 

See  also  Great  Britain. 
Enumerated  goods,  103. 
Eph'rata,  Pa.,  settled,  83. 
Equality,  576. 
Era  of  good  feeling,  806. 
£r  lesson,  John,  447. 
Erie  Canal,  294,  295. 
Er'Ikson,  Lelf,  81. 
Er'8kln«,  British  minister,  277. 
European  basis  of  American  history,  18-17, 

28,  29. 
Ev'ans,  Oliver,  222,  226. 
Ew'ell,  Gen.  Klchanl  8.,  477. 
Executive  Departments,  organized,  887. 
Ex'eter,  N.H.,  settletl,  59. 
Exploration,  of  coast,  see  Discovery. 
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Exploration,  of  interior,  8<I8,  M9, 856»  601. 
Expositions,  511,  545. 
Express  companies,  480. 

Fairbanks,  Charles  W.,  688. 
Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  448. 
Farmer's  Alliance,  542. 
Farming,  »»-100,  221,  420,  481,  687. 

machinery,  826,  428,  570. 
F&r'ragut,  David  O.,  446,  478,  479. 
Federal  Convention,  206-214,  217,  218. 
FederalUt,  214. 

Federalist  party,  214,  246,  254-250,  806. 
Fer'g&son,  MiO-  Patrick,  178. 
Fillpl'nos,  568,  568. 
FiUmore,  Millard,  875,  878, 889. 
Finance,  in  Civil  War,  441,  442. 

in  RevoluUon,  185, 186. 

in  War  of  1812,  284. 

recent,  498,  518. 

under  Confederation,  196, 199. 

tinder  Constitution,  218,  289-248.  ' 

8m  al90  Pablio  Debt,  Tariff,  etc. 
Fife  eaters,  384. 
Fisher,  Ft.,  captured,  479. 
Fisheries,  101,  184,  222,  806,  606. 
Fi8k0,  John,  580. 
Fitch,  John,  225. 
Fitz-hacirA',  Col.  WiUiam,  100. 
Five  Nations,  «m  Iroquois. 
Flag,  Confederate,  466. 

United  States,  189, 159. 
Fletcher,  Oov.  Benjamin,  105. 
Florida,  British,  180, 181, 158, 181,  184. 

discovery  of,  86. 

French  in,  88. 

purchased  by  U.S.,  807. 

Seminole  war,  882. 

Spanish,  86,  88,  180,  184,  807. 

state  in  U.S.,  874,  xxx. 
Floyd,  John  B.,  405. 
Foote,  Andrew  H.,  444. 
Forests  of  United  States,  20,  22,  527. 
Forrest,  Gen.  Nathan  B.,  466. 
Fort   Astoria,    Sumter,    etc.,  see    Astoria, 

Sumter,  etc. 
Fort  Wayne,  24,  290. 
Forty-niners,  870. 

Foundations  of  American  History,  18-29. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  185. 
France,  ally  of  U.S.,  174-179,  184,  185,  187, 
249. 

changes  In  government,  29,  249,  267. 

claim  to  North  Amorica,  42,  78,  75. 

colonies,  65,  66,  69-75,  180,  265-267. 

depredations  on  U.S.  commerce,  251,  255, 
257,  272,  278,  278,  880. 

discoveries,  37,  88,  66,  69-78. 

Mexican  empire,  499. 

spoliation  claims,  880. 


France,  treaties  with,  174,  85T. 

war  with  England,  66,  128-188,  174-187, 
249,  271. 

war  with  Iroquois,  66. 

war  with  U.S.,  257. 

X.  T.  Z.  controversy,  866,  866. 
Franklin,  battle  of,  484. 
Franklin,  stote  of,  194. 
FrankUn,  Benjamin,  biography,  117,  US, 

Declaration  of  Independence,  157. 

Federal  Convention,  207, 210, 218. 

minister  to  France,  174, 188, 186. 

plan  of  union,  128, 161. 

writings  of,  117,  289. 
Fraternity,  576. 
Freebooters,  88,  89. 

Free  coinage,  518 ;  see  Coinage  and  Silver. 
Free  Democrats,  880,  889. 
Freedman's  Bureau,  492,  608. 
Freeman's  Farm,  battles  at,  170. 
Freeport  doctrine,  897. 
Free-soU  party,  872,  880. 
Fr6-mont',  John  C,  867,  865,  889,  466,  480. 
French,  see  France. 
French  and  Indian  War,  127-181. 
French  settlers,  85,  91, 124,  126. 
Fre-neau*  (-n6'),  Philip,  228. 
Frdb'isher,  Sir  Martin,  88. 
Fron'te-nac,  Ft.,  71, 129. 
FrAN-te-n4c',  Governor,  71. 
Fugitive  Shive  Act,  of  1798,  278,  878. 

ofl850,  877-879,  459. 
Fugitive  slaves.  878,  878,  879. 
Fulton,  Robert,  274. 
Fur  trade,  68,  78,  86,  228. 

Gabriel  Insurrection,  847. 
Gadsden  Purchase,  566. 
Gage.  Gen.  Thomas,  146,  150, 168. 
Gdriatln.  Albert,  262,  277. 
Ga'ma,  Vfis'co  dfi,  88,  48. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  520,  464. 
Garrison,  William  Llo/d,  848,  349. 
GSspiS  Peninsula,  20. 
Ga^pee,  144. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatto,  170, 171, 178, 178. 
QenH  (zh'-nfi'),  Edmond,  249,  260. 
GSn'o-a,  trade  routes,  15. 
Geography  of  U.S..  17-28,  29. 
George  III.,  185,  186,  151,  166. 
Georgia,  colony,  108, 182, 177. 
Indian  troubles,  244,  881,  882. 
western  claims,  182,  192,  245. 
German  settlers,  82,  91,  108,  126,  148,  198, 

220,  500. 
Germantown,  founded,  82 ;  battle,  171. 
{te-ron'i-mo,  Indian  chief,  28. 
(ler'ry,  Elbridge,  212,  255. 
Gerrymander,  816. 
I  Gtfttysburg,  battle  of,  462,  468. 
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OAent,  treaty  of,  285. 

dld'dings,  Joshua  R.,  849. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  88,  40. 

Oirty,  Shnon,  180. 

61ad'st5n«,  on  the  Confederacy,  457. 

Onfi'den-h&t-ten,  188. 

Goffe,  William,  77. 

Gold,  mining,  869,  870,  427,  500. 

money,  tee  Coinage. 
Oood  Hope,  Ft.,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  57,  60. 
Oood'year,  Charles,  429. 
Oordon,  Oen.  John  B.,  477. 
€k>r'gSs,  Ferdinando,  60. 
Gorman,  Arthur  P.,  548. 
€k>r  s&ch,  878. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  42,  46. 
OQuld,  Jay,  688. 

GoTernment,  colonial,  75,  106,  110-118,  118; 
MS  names  of  colonies. 

dependencies,  676,  576. 

miUtary,  471,  497,  508. 

Btote,  160,  816,  422,  588-i^,  575. 

territorial,  195. 

U.  8.,  189-218,  285-248,  574,  575. 
Governors,  colonial.  111,  112,  158. 
Gra-ng'da,  17. 
Grangers,  612. 
Grant,  Ulysses  8.,  biography,  475,  476,  508. 

campaigns  in  East,  474-476,  4S6.  486. 

campaigns  in  West,  444-446,  460,  461,  465. 

President,  502-IM)8,  601. 

presidential  candidate,  502,  505,  511,  519. 

protects  Confederates,  ^1. 
Gray,  Capt.  Robert,  268. 
Grayson  ordinance,  192. 
Great  Britain,  126 ;  see  England. 

boundary  controversies,  866,  861,  606. 

depredations  on  U.S.  commerce,  260,  261, 
271-278. 

difficulties  with  (1783-S8),  197-199. 

during  Civil  War,  440,  441, 459,  460. 

Isthmian  canal,  366,  867,  898,  682. 

treaties  (1788)  IW,  (1794)  251,  262,  (1814) 
285,(1818)803,  (1871)606. 

Venezuelan  boundary,  646. 

wars  with  France,  126-183,  174-187,  249, 
271. 

wars  with  U.S.,  160-187,  277-287. 
Great  Plains,  21. 
Greeley,  Horace,  843,  469,  605. 
Green,  Duff,  818. 
Greenback  Labor  party,  613, 
Oreenbaclc  i>arty,  612. 
Greenbacks,  471,  498,  608,  618. 
Green**,  Gen.  Nathanael,  178,  186. 
Greenville,  treaty  of,  244, 
Grenville,  Oeorpe,  138. 
OriJTon  (gre-f«*.N'),  71. 
Guam  (gw&ni),  667. 
Guft-nft-h&n',  32, 


Oiierri^e  (g&r-ryAr*),  880. 
Sul-a'na,  Dutch,  68. 
^irford,  batUe  of,  178. 
Gn'ten-bdrg,  printer,  14. 

Hadiey,  Mass.,  attacked,  86. 

Uigue  Conference,  561. 

ffaii  Columbia,  256. 

H&i'tl,  88,  188,  266. 

Hak'lnyt,  Richard,  42. 

HaUeck,  Gen.  Henry  W.,  445,  450,  474. 

Ham'ilton,  Alexander,  and  Adams,  256. 

biography,  289,  240. 

Burr  and,  270. 

ConstituUon,  206,  207,  210,  214,  217. 

Jefferson  and,  289,  248,  245,  246. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  289-248. 

Washington  and,  258. 
Hamilton,  Henry,  180, 181.  i 

Hampton  Roads  conference,  486. 
Hancock,  John,  140,  228,  142,  150,  815,  816. 
Hancock,  Winfleld  S.,  519,  520. 
Hanna,  Marcus  A.,  568,  588. 
Harmar,  Gen.  Josiah,  248. 
Harndeti,  WUliam  F.,  480. 
Harpers  Ferry,  897,  451. 
Harrlman,  E.  H.,  588. 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  580. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  540,  Ml,  546. 
Harrison,  WUliam  H.,  279,  281,  288,  886,  868 
Hart0,  Bret,  680. 

Hartford,  57,  60 ;  Convention,  885, 
Harvard  College,  98. 
Hat'teras,  Ft.,  captured,  448. 
Ha-van'a,  captured  by  British.  180. 
Iia'ver-AiU,  Mass.,  attacked,  124. 
Hfi-wal'ian  Islands,  370,  660,  561. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  39. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  426,  842. 
Hay,  John,  667,  662,  682. 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  682.  ^ 

Hay<!St,  Rueh'erford  B.,  611-518,  519,  521. 
Hayntf,  Robert  Y.,  819. 
Henderson,  Richard,  160. 
Hen'nepin,  Father,  72. 
Henry,  Ft.,  captured,  444. 
Henry,  Patrick,  137,  140,  149,  155,  180,  216. 
Henry  VII.,  36. 

Henry  the  Navigator,  Prince,  16. 
Her'kimer,  Gen.  Nicholas,  170. 
Hessian  soldiers,  166,  169,  170. 
Hill,  Gen.  A.  P.,  and  Gen.  D.  H.,  477. 
Hill,  James  J.,  683. 
Hilton  Head,  443,  444. 
Hispanio'la,  33. 

Hob^un,  Lieut.  Richmond  P.,  660. 
Ho-f  ht'l'a-ga  (St.  Lawrence),  88. 
Hoe,  Richard,  429. 

Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  «ee  Dutoh* 
HdZm«§,  Oliver  Wendell,  426. 
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Holy  AlUance,  807,  808. 

Homestead  Act,  600. 

Hood,  Oen.  John  B.,  478,  484. 

Hooker,  Oen.  Joseph,  4ffii,  46S. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  57. 

Hopkins,  £s«k,  175. 

Hopklnson,  Joseph,  256. 

House  of  Representatives,  211,285,  688,  xzx. 

Houses,  91.  92,  148,  228,  280,  296. 

Ho&s'l6n,  Sam,  881,  406,  408. 

How«,  EUas,  429. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  167-172, 174. 

Howells,  W.  D.,  680. 

Howland  Island,  661. 

Hudson,  Henry,  67,  78. 

Hudson  Bay,  78,  74,  125. 

Hudson  River,  explored,  67. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  78. 

HQ'^ue-not  colonists,  88,  85,  91,  148,  220. 

Hull,  Gen.  William,  280. 

Humanitarian  reform,  888-861. 

Hunter,  Oen.  David,  466.  , 

Hurons,  Indians,  09. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  65,  59. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  140, 144, 146. 

T-ber-vn/«',  Sieur  (syfir)  d',  124. 
I'daho,  501,  627,  xxx. 
lUinois',  182,  298,  801,  xxx. 

French  in,  72,  78. 
Ilo-I'lo,  657. 

Immigration,  888,  419,  600,  586. 
Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  497. 
Impending  CriH«t  401. 
Implied  powers,  218,  248,  246,  267,  806. 
IrapressmenU,  251,  271,  280,  285. 
Incas,  26. 

Income  tax,  442,  544. 
Indented  servants,  99. 
Indents,  185. 
Independence,  165-160. 
Independent  treasury,  885,  859. 
Independents  (sect),  49,  60. 
Indian  Territory  established,  882. 
Indian  Wars,  in  aid  of  French,  122-125,  127- 
129. 

In  New  England,  57,  68,  86,  87, 125. 

in  New  York,  78. 

in  Virginia,  48,  84. 

Pontiac's,  182. 

with  U.S.  (1789-94)  248,  244,  (1811)  278, 
279,  (1882)  882,  (1872-76),  601,  (1886)626. 
Indiana,  state,  298.  801,  xxx. 

territory,  244,  278,  298. 
Indians,  aboriginal  life,  28-28. 

behavior  in  slavery,  99. 

controversy  with  Oeorgia,  881,  882. 

government,  28. 

in  Revolution,  167.  170,  179,  180,  188. 

relations  with  whites,  74,  76,  668,  669. 


Indians,  removal  of,  881, 882,  668. 

Severalty  Act,  526. 

trade,  104. 

"  tribes,"  28. 

warfare,  27, 28,  »««  Indian  Wars. 

See  also  names  of  tribes. 
Industrial  exhibitions,  611,  515. 
Industries,  221-225,  823,  427-481,  670. 

in  South,  627,  528. 
Initiative,  640. 
Insane,  care  of,  225,  889. 
Insurance  companies,  515. 
Intercolonial  wars,  122-188. 
Internal  improvements,  298,  294,  826,  827, 

588,584. 
Interstate  commerce,  199,  684,  686. 
Intolerable  Acts,  146. 
Inventions,  222,  224,  225,  828,  826,  428,  429, 

680-^2,  670. 
I'owa,  874,  xxx. 
Iron,  289,  828,  427,  428,  618,  528. 
Ir-o-quoU',  68,  69,  27,  66,  128,  129,  182, 179. 

180. 
Irrigation,  626,  527. 
Irving,  Washington,  842. 
Isabella,  town  in  Haiti,  88. 
Isabella  of  Castile,  16,  81,  82. 
Island  No.  10,  captured,  444. 
Isthmian  Canal,  866,  867,  898,  499,  681,  582. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  biography,  810,  817. 

general,  279, 288,  286,  807. 

President,  816-820,  827-886. 

presidential  candidate,  810,  818,  820. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Charles  T.,  429. 
Jackson,  James,  277. 
Jackson,  Oen.  Thomas  J.  (*' Stonewall"), 

442,  449,  460,  462,  477. 
Jamaica,  88,  60. 
James,  Capt.  Oeorge  S.,  414. 
James  II.  of  England,  87,  88. 
Jamestown,  47-49,  84. 
Japan,  treaty  with,  871. 
Jasper,  Sergeant,  167, 169. 
Java,  281. 
Jay,  John,  149,  188,  200,  214,  288. 

treaty  with  Oreat  Britain,  251,  252. 
Jeffcrflon,  Thomas,  biography,  261,  263. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  167. 

Hamilton  and,  289,  248,  245,  246. 

Kentucky  Resolutions,  256. 

on  NaUonal  Bank,  248. 

on  slavery,  226. 

on  treaty  with  France,  249. 

ordinance  for  western  territory,  194, 

President,  268,  261-277. 

Vice  President,  254. 

Washington  and,  253. 

writings  of,  229. 
Jesuita  in  America,  66,  69,  71. 
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Jews,  97,  S81. 

Jogues  (zbdg),  Father  Isaao,  89. 
JolmB  Hopkins  University,  029. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  governor,  444. 

President.  494,  495,  497. 

Vice  President,  480. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  128,  129, 182. 
Johnston,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney,  445. 
Johnston,  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  478,  442,  448, 477, 

484,486. 
Joliet  (zbo-lyu'),  Louis,  71. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  175. 
Juan  (hoo-fin')  ds  Fu'ca,  Strait  of,  28. 

Ka-naw'Aa  River,  144. 
Kan'Icakee  River,  72. 
Kansas,  887,  388,  895,  407,  xxz. 
Kansas-Nebraska  BUI,  887. 
Karl-sefni,  81. 
Kaskas'kia,  124, 181. 
Ktffir'ney,  Dennis,  519. 
Ktfar'ny,  Stephen  W.,  864. 
Kemble,  Fanny,  348,  844. 
Ken-e-saw'  Mountain,  battle  of,  477. 
Kent  Island  controversy,  56. 
Kentucky,  In  Revolution,  180, 181. 

setUcd,  148,  144,  160,  161,  188,  198,  194, 
298,  801. 

state,  245,  xxx. 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  256,  257. 
Key,  Francis  S.,  288. 
Kidd,  Capt.  WiUiam,  106. 
King  George's  War,  126. 
King  Philip's  War,  86,  87. 
King  William's  War,  122. 
Kings  Mountain,  battle  of,  178. 
Kitchen  Cabinet  of  Jackson,  818. 
Knights  of  Labor,  519. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  472. 
Know-nothings,  3S8. 
Knox,  Honry,  287. 
Knoxville,  in  Civil  War,  463,  466. 
Koo'to-nat  River,  360. 
KoH-fi-iis'ko,  Tliaddous,  167. 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  505. 

Labor,  99,  100,  221,  428,  518,  619,  535-637, 

570-572. 
La-fhin^'  Rapids,  named.  38. 
Ladles'  aid  societies,  4T0. 
La-dioti^s',  discovered.  30, 
Lafiiy  C'Ue  ,  Marquis  de,  167,  179,  186. 
Laird  nuns,  400, 
Lake  Erie,  hrittlo  of.  2^1. 
La  I'la'ta,  Itulepondeiice  of.  307,  808. 
Ja  i^&Ue\  Kohert  Cavalier,  8iewr  de,  70-78. 
Laudonnl(TO  (lo-do-nyar'),  38. 
I^aurens,  Henry,  ISvJ,  200. 
I^iw,  John,  125, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  sacked,  388. 


L^dd'ville,  Oolo.,  600. 

Le  Bo6ttf,  Ft,  127. 

Lecomp'ton  constltutioD,  80& 

Lee,  Annah,  281. 

Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  169, 174. 

Lee,  Fitzhugh,  662. 

Lee,  Gen.  Henry,  178. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  157. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  £.,  biography,  476, 477. 

captures  Brown,  898. 

in  Civil  War,  448-452,  462,  468,  474-4n, 
486,486. 
Legislature,  colonial,  HI ;  we  Goyernment 
Leit  the  Lucky,  81. 
L^is'ler,  Jacob,  89. 
Le'land  Stanford  University,  688. 
Lfi-tin',  P6n'cfi  (-tha)  dfi,  86. 
Leopard,  272,  278. 
LessepB,  Ferdinand  de,  621. 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  268,  269. 
Lexington,  battle  of,  151,  168. 
Libby  prison,  478.  f 

Liberal  Republicans,  606.    f 
Ll-be'ri-a,  298. 

Liberty,  568,  669,  672,  678,  67flw 
Liberty,  142. 
Liberty  party,  858,  872. 
Libi-aries  founded,  840,  629. 
Life,  American  colonial,  91-106. 

during  Civil  War,  470-478. 

in  1780-1800,  220-288. 

in  1861,  420-481. 

in  the  South,  848,  421,  424,  478. 

in  the  West,  292-296,  801,  888. 

Indian,  23-28. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  biography,  896,  467,  468. 

death,  487. 

debates  with  Douglas,  896,  897. 

elected  President,  403,  481. 

emancipation,  456-459,  498. 

on  secession,  409,  410,  412. 

on  the  Union,  159. 

President,  411-414,  483,  488,  441,  466^169, 
474,  486,  493.  497. 

representative  in  Congress,  868,  878. 
Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin,  177. 
Lin'otype  machine,  5S1. 
Literature,  93-96,   105,  228,  229,  842,    848, 

424-426,  530, 
Livingston,  Robert  R.,  167,  266,  267,  269. 
rx)cal  government,  112,  118. 

in  West,  296.  297. 

See  a/^o  CMtles. 
Locke,  John,  K>. 
Logan.  Indian  chief,  144. 
London  Company.  45-50. 
Long,  MaJ.  Stephen  II..  3.56. 
Lonp  Island,  battle  of,  107-169. 

settled.  57,  07.  79. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  424. 
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Longstreet,  Oen.  JameA,  4<0, 477. 
Lookout  Mountain,  battle,  46K.  ' 

''  Loose  Gonstraction/*  246. 
Ld'pfiz  (-P&8),  in  Cuba,  878. 
Lord  Daninore*8  War,  144. 
Lords  of  Trade,  77, 108, 187. 
Loulsburg,  126, 127, 129. 
Lqu-T  Bl-fi'na,  province,  72,  78, 124-197,  180, 
26&-267. 

Purchase,  266,  267,  260. 

aUte,  268,  801,  xxx. 
Lo«'Is-vlUe,  188,  428. 
Lovejoy,  EUJah,  840. 
Ldir'eU,  F.  C,  225. 

Lowell,  Jaraes  KosseU,  848,  868,  425,  8i2. 
LoyaUsta  (Tories),  166, 167, 177-180, 185,  166. 
Lundy,  Benjamin,  29S. 
Lundya  Lane,  battle  of,  288. 
Ly-ce'om,  840. 
Lyon,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  415,  444. 

McClellan,  Oen.  Qeorge  B.,  448,  447-451, 480, 

481. 
McClemand,  Gen.  John  A.,  461. 
McCormfck,  Cyras  H.,  428,  826. 
MacDon'ou^A,  Com.  Thomas,  288. 
McDowell,  Oen.  Irvin,  442, 448, 448,  440. 
Macedonian ^  281. 
Mark'lnac  mission,  69. 
McKinley,  William,  562,  668,  547,  662,  556, 

560,  570. 
McKinley  tariff,  541,  542,  548. 
Ma-cQm6',  Oen.  Alexander,  288. 
Macon  BiU  No.  2, 278. 
Madison,  Dolly,  277. 

Madisob,  James,  and  the  Conatltation,  207- 
209,211,214,216. 

President,  277-280,  294,  294. 

Yin^nla  Resolutions,  256. 
Ma-drid',  treaty  of,  78. 
Magazines,  229,  296,  842,  425. 
Ma-^rian,  Fernando,  86,  84. 
Ma-hfin',  AlfWsd  T.,  680. 
Ma-ho'ninR  River,  24. 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  60,  67,  107. 

boundary  controversy,  856,  856. 

prohibition  law,  840. 

settlements  in,  42,  48,  46,  60. 
'   state,  299,  xxx. 
Maine,  destroyed,  652. 
Malvern  Hill,  battle  of,  449. 
MandevWe'e  Trareln,  IC. 
Ma-nil 'a,  180,  N»,  654,  556,  668. 
Mann,  Horace,  889. 

Manufiwtures,  186,  222,  224,  226;  (1812-16) 
279, 808, 804 ;  (1  &40)  828 ;  42b-i30, 681 ,  670. 

in  South,  627,  628. 
Marcy,  William  L.,  880,  884. 
Ma-ri-et'ta,  O.,  founded,  196. 
Mdr'i-on,  Oen.  Francla,  178,  177,  166. 


MarHiaette'(-k6t'),  VmOut  Jaoqves,  Tl. 
Marahall,  James  W.,  860. 
Marshall,  John,  806,  8S2,  255. 
Maryhuid,  colony,  55,  56,  78, 108, 100. 

inaurreetions  in,  60,  84. 

ntiflea  articles  of  eonlMentlon,  18S,  188. 
Mason,  (3eorge,  212. 
Mason,  James  M.,  441. 
Maaon,  Capt  John,  67. 
Mason,  John  T.,  884. 
Maaon  and  Dlzon*a  line,  100. 
Maaaachuaetta,  colony,  52-66,  50-62,  7T,  79^ 
86-SS,  107, 100. 

education  in,  08,  880. 

in  Revolution,  187, 142, 145, 146,  149-164. 

Plymouth  colony  added  to,  107. 

Shays's  Rebellion,  200. 

western  claims,  182, 101, 101 
Mia'er,  Cotton,  04,  06. 
Maxim,  Hfarmm,  681. 
Maximilian,  of  Mexico,  400. 
Maft/totcer^  60,  51. 
Meade,  Oen.  Gkoige  O.,  462,  468, 4tt€i 
Meade,  Bishop  WilHam,  426. 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  156. 
Memphia,  captured,  445. 
Mfi-nfin'dfiz  (dftth),  88. 
Merchant,  colonial,  101. 
Merit  system,  688. 
Merrimae  and  Monitor ,  447, 44SL 
Merritt,  Oen.  Wesley  A.,  654. 
Met'acom,  86. 
Mexico,  independence,  807,  806. 

Indians  in,  26. 

Napoleon  III.  and,  400. 

Spanish,  86, 87. 

war  with  U.S.,  861-867. 
Miami  River,  127. 
Miamis,  Ft.,  Mich.,  72. 
Mighigan,  60,  874,  xxxi. 
Midnight  Judges,  268. 
Midway  IsUnd,  661. 
Mll'an  Decree,  272. 
Miles,  Oen.  Nelson  A.,  666. 
Military  Academy  founded,  880. 
Military  government,  in  Civil  War,  471, 407. 

of  southern  states,  506.  ^      ^ 

Milligan,  Dr.,  471.        ^ 
Milwau'kee,  428. 
MImras,  Ft.,  270. 
Mining,  289, 427,  600. 
Minnesota,  407,  xxxi. 
Mint,  esublished,  242. 
Mln'u-it,  Peter,  67. 
Minutemen,  180,  162. 
Miquelon  (ra6-k'-16K').  181. 
Missionary  Ridge,  battle  of,  466,  466. 
Missionary  societies,  889. 
Mississippi,  246,  298,  801,  xxxi. 
Mississippi  River,  diacovered,  87, 
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MiMlBBtppI  River,  explored,  Tl,  79. 

Jetties,  584. 

right  to  navigate,  197,  292,  260. 

▼alley,  20,  21. 
Mlasouri,  298, 299,  xxxi. 
MlBBouri  compromise,  299-301,  880,  887,  891. 
Mo-btltf',  founded,  124. 

forts  captured,  288,  478,  479. 
Mo'doc  Indians,  Ml. 
Mo'hawks,  63 ;  «ee  Iroquois. 
Molasses  Act,  115, 188. 
Money,  see  Coinage,  and  Paper  money. 
Monitor,  447,  44$. 
Mon'mo&th,  battle  of,  174. 
Mo-non-ga-he'la  R.,  290. 
M6n-roe',  James,  266,  267,  806-4109. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  808,  809. 
Montfi'na,  500,  601,  527,  xxxL 
Mont-calm',  Marquis  de,  180. 
Mon-te-rfi>'',  battle  of,  864. 
Montg6m'ery,  Oen.  Richard,  104. 
Mont-re-i^r,  88,  66. 

captured,  180, 164. 
Ufivt/t,  SiSt^r  dtf,  66,  66. 
Moravians,  82,  94,  96, 108. 
Morgan,  Oen.  Daniel,  178. 
Morgan,  Oen.  John,  raid  in  Ohio,  466. 
Mormons,  841,  894,  895, 527. 
Morrill  tariff,  441. 
Morris,  Gouverneor,  212. 
Morris.  Robert,  160, 196, 197. 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  429. 
Morton,  Dr.  William  T.  G.,  429. 
Moj'by,  Col.  John  8.,  466. 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  425. 
Mdiil'trie,  Col.  William,  167. 
Mounds,  25. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  settled,  66. 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington's  home,  286. 
Mugwumps,  525. 
Mah'lenberg,  Frederick,  285. 
Mur'fk*eesboro,  battle  of,  446. 
Museums,  founding  of,  340. 
Mus-ko'gee  Indians,  27. 

Napoleon,  257,  265,  282. 

Louisiana,  265-267. 

seizes  U.  8.  ships,  272,  278,  278. 
Kapoleon  III.,  in  Mexico,  456,  409. 
Narragan'sett  Indiann,  57,  61,  87. 
Nftr-va'fiz  (atli),  Panfilo  de,  86. 
Nashville,  founded,  188. 

in  Civil  War,  444,  484. 
Nashville  Convention,  874. 
N4teA-l-tAchtf«',  Ft.,  125. 
National  debt,  tiee  Public  debt. 
National  road,  294. 
Natural  resources  of  U.S.,  17-26,  29,  289, 

426,  427. 
Naum'kdog  settlement,  62. 


Naa.Too\841,8M. 
Naval  Academy  founded,  880. 
Navigation,  about  1460, 14. 
Navigation  acts,  60,  76,  77, 108, 18«. 
Navy,  in  CivU  War,  488,  489,  448-448,  402, 
466,  478,  479. 

in  Revolution,  176. 

in  War  of  1812,  280,  281. 

in  war  with  France,  257. 

Jefferson  and,  865,  271. 

modern,  541,  568-555. 
Nebraska,  88&-«S7,  501,  xxxL 
Negro  Seamen  Act,  407. 
Negroes,  «m  SUvery. 

after  Civtt  War,  492,  494,  480,  068. 

colonization  of,  298. 

schools,  528. 

suflhige,  496,  496,  508-500,  040. 

troops  in  Civil  War,  460. 
Netherlands,  mo  Dutch. 
Neutrality,  249-252,  271-278. 
Ne-vft'da,  601,  xxxi. 
New  Albion,  89. 
New  Amsterdam,  67,  68,  78,  79. 
New  England,  Council  for,  62,  68,  67,  68. 

Indian  wars  in,  67,  68,  86,  87,  120. 

settled,  50-55,  67-68. 

slave  trade,  114,  115. 

struggle  for  charters,  86-89. 

War  of  1812,  284,  285. 

See  alao  names  of  separate  statea. 
New  England  Confederation,  61,  87. 
Now  England  Primer,  96. 
New  France,  66,  74 ;  %ee  Canada. 
New  Gra-nft'da,  807,  866. 
New  Hampshire,  60,  87, 107,  zzzL 
New  Haven,  67,  61,  77. 
New  Jersey,  80,  107.  xxxi. 
Now  Mexico,  866.  872-375,  881. 
New  NetherUnd,  67,  68,  78. 
New  Or'le-ans,  125,  180,  266,  2fT,  422. 

battle  of,  288. 

captured  In  Civil  War,  4^7. 
New  Sweden,  68. 
New  York  (city),  draft  riots,  472. 

growth,  79,  220,  295,  428,  588. 

in  Revolution,  145,  167,  169,  184. 

Tweed  Ring,  614. 
New  York  (state),  "  Anti-Rent,"  864. 

colony,  78-80,  89,  107,  109. 

in  Revolution,  141, 170. 

settled,  67,  68. 

western  claims,  182,  191. 
New  York  Harbor,  discovered,  87,  61. 
Newark,  settled,  80. 
Newburg  Addresses,  184. 
Newfoundland,  40,  125. 
Newport,  founded,  59. 

in  Revolution,  169,  175,  177. 
Newspapers,  94,  229,  848. 
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KY-ea-ri'grna  Canal,  8«6,  898,  082,  681,  682. 

Nl-co-lfi^',  Jean  (zhfiN),  69. 

Nio'oUs,  Qoy,  Richard,  79. 

mna  (nen'yS),  82. 

Nominating  conventions,  226,  820. 

Non-iDiportaUon,  140,  142,  147,  272. 

Normal  school,  first,  889. 

North,  Lord,  1S8,  166,  166,  174,  188. 

North  Carolina,  colony,  84,  86,  108,  128. 

In  Revolution,  148,  144,  166,  177, 178. 

western  claims,  182,  192,  194. 
North  Dakota,  527,  xxxl. 
Northwest  Ordinance,  196. 
Northwest  passage,  88. 
Northwest  Territory,  196,  248,  244. 
Nova  Scotia,  126,  168. 
Nullification,  267,  818,  819-828. 

of  Fugitive  Blave  Act,  379,  881. 

O'berlin  CoUege,  840,  849. 
O'gle-thorpe,  George,  108,  126. 
Ohio,  admitted,  246,  xxxi. 

settled,  198,  244,  289,  298,  801. 
Ohio  Company,  127. 
Ohio  Company  of  AssociateB,  196, 198. 
Oil  weUs,  427,  628. 
Ok.Ia-hd'ma,  626. 
0/m'sted,  Frederick  Law,  680. 
Olney,  Richard,  M6. 
O-nd'das.  68;  nes  Iroquois. 
On-on  dn'gas,  68;  sea  Iroquois. 
O-pcq'ttan  Creek,  battle  of,  479. 
Orange,  Ft.,  67. 
Orders  in  Council,  272. 
Ordinance  of  1787,  196. 
6r'e-g6n,  860,  861,  872,  407,  xxxl. 

explored,  268,  269. 

joint  occupation,  808,  866. 
O-ris'ka-ny,  battle  of,  170. 
Or'le-ans,  Island  of,  266. 
OHeans,  Territory  of,  268. 
Os-tt-wat'o-mie  (-w6t'-),  fight,  888. 
Oggood.  Samuel,  287. 
Oflt-end'  Manifesto,  384. 
Os-we'go,  Ft.,  captured  by  French,  129. 
Otis,  James,  187. 
0'7ren,  Robert,  841. 

Pacific  Ocean,  discovered,  86. 

Pacific  railroads,  893,  602,  586. 

Pajje,  Thomas  Nelson,  .%S0. 

Paine.  Thomas,  156,  191. 

Pfik'en-Aam,  Gen.  Edwani  M.,  288. 

Pal 'ma.  Gen.  Toinas  Kstrada,  560. 

Prrio  Al'to,  battle  of,  HM. 

Pu'los,  82. 

Pan-a-ma'  Canal,  866,  867,  621,  522,  681,  582. 

Panama  Congress,  811. 

Panama  republic,  6S2. 

Pan-American  Congress,  646,  811. 


Pan-American  policy  of  Blaine,  682. 

Pa-nay',  667. 

Panics,  811,  884,  898,  607. 

Paper  blockade,  260. 

Paper  money,  116, 185,  186,  200,  498,  608. 

In  avil  War,  442,  471,  478. 
Paris,  peace  of  (1768),  180. 

treatyof(1782),  188,  184. 
Parish,  government  of,  112. 
Parker,  Judge  Alton  B.,  688. 
Parker,  Theodore,  848. 
Parkman,  Francis,  426. 
Parliament,  60,  77, 108,  111,  115, 126, 188-141, 

146,  168,  174. 
Parson's  Cause,  187. 
Parties,  see  Federalist,  Democratic,  etc. 
Party  management,  226, 227, 816,820, 422, 640. 
Patent,  defined,  40. 
Pat'er-son,  William,  207. 
Pa-troons',  68,  864. 
Peace  Congress  (1861),  410. 
Pea  Ridge,  battle  of,  444. 
Pemberton,  Gen,  John  C,  461. 
Peninsular  Campaign,  447-460. 
Penn,  William,  80-84,  94,  107,  109, 118. 
Pennsylvania,  80-84,  109.  198,  xxxi. 

Whisky  Insurrection,  262,  268. 
Pensaco'Ia,  124,  807. 
Pensions,  641. 
People's  party,  642. 
Pep'per-ell,  William,  126. 
Pe'quot  War,  67,  58. 
Per-dI'do  River,  266. 
Perkins,  Jacob,  226. 
P5r'ry,  Com.  Matthew  C,  8T1. 
Perry,  Oliver  H.,  281. 
Personal  Liberty  Bills,  879,  881. 
Peru',  26,  86,  87,  807,  808. 
Petersburg,  siege  of,  476,  484,  485. 
Pet'i-gru,  James  L.,  408. 
Philadelphia,  82,  88,  107,  220,  288,  289,  428, 
514. 

Centennial  exposition,  611. 

in  Revolution,  146,  162.  171, 174. 
Philip,  King,  Indian,  86,  87,  28. 
Phirip-pind  Islands,  acquisition  of,  666^658, 
668. 

discovered,  86. 

government,  568,  660,  676. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  848. 
Phillips  academies,  228. 
Phips,  William,  101,122. 
Photography,  429. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  196,  266. 
Pickett,  Gen.  George  E.,  468. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  880,  884,  888. 
Pike,  Lieut.  Zeb'ulon,  269. 
Pikes  Peak,  discovered,  269. 
Pilgrims,  49-51. 
Pinckney,  Charles  C,  266, 27T. 
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Fl-nfi'da,  86, 84« 

Pin 'to,  82. 

Plntes,  104, 105,  268. 

Pitt,  WlllUun  (ChathAm),  129,  180,  141, 165, 
166. 

Plttaburg,  148,  289,  428,  428. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  battle  near,  446. 

Pi-iSr'ro,  Francisco,  86. 

Planter,  colonial,  100, 108. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  129. 

Piatt  Amendment,  669. 

Plattsburg,  battle  of,  288. 

Plym'o&tb  Colony,  60,  60,  61,  77, 107. 

Plymouth  Ck>mpany,  46, 46, 68. 

Pocahon'tas,  47. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  842. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  of,  144. 

Pokanokets,  Indians,  86. 

PO/k.  James  K.,  868^67,  87T. 

Pollard,  Edward  Albert,  844. 

Polo,  Marco,  16. 

Pon'ti-ao,  182,  28. 

Pony  express,  480. 

Poor  Iiichard*9  Almanttc,  117. 

Poor  whites,  848,  421. 

Pope,  Gen.  John,  444,  460. 

Pope's  bull  of  1498,  88. 

Pop'Aam,  Chief-Justice,  46. 

Popular  sovereignty,  872,  886. 

Population  (1700)  91,  (1754)  128,  (1776)  167, 
(1790)  220,  (1S20)  289,  290,  (1860)  419, 
420,  (1900)  665,  568 ;  «««  aUo  Life. 

Port  Gibson,  captured,  461. 

Port  Hudson,  captnred,  461. 

Port  Royal,  N.8.,  founded.  66. 
captured  by  English,  66,  122, 126. 

Port  Royal,  8.C.,  l«>ench  in,  88. 

Portages,  Indian,  28,  24. 

Porter,  Capt.  David,  288. 

Porter,  Com.  David  D.,  446. 

P6rt61a'no,  14. 

Pdr'to  RI'co,  88,  656-559. 

Portugal  in  1450-1500,  29. 
discoveries,  16, 88-36. 

Post  Office,  152,  480,  518. 

Po-to-si',  in  Peru,  87. 

Powell,  Major,  501. 

Pow-ha-tfln',  47,  28. 

Prairies,  20,  21. 

Preemption  Act,  385. 

Pres'cott,  Col.  William,  154. 

Prescott,  WlUiftm  II.,  842,  425. 

President.  212,  2:35-2^8. 
Electoral  Count  Act,  5.S9. 
Presidential  Succession  Act,  538. 

Presidential  election  (17S1»)  235,  (1792)  24C. 
(1796)  2M,  n8<>0)  2r)S,  (1^»4)  270,  (180s) 
277,  (1812)  2^,  (1816)  306,  (1820)  80f'», 
(1824)  809,  810.  (1S2S)  313,  (1S32)  82(». 
(1886)  884,  (1840)  358,  (1844)  858,  (181b) 


871,  878,  (1888)  880,  (1866)  880,  (1869) 
408,  (1864)  480,  481,  (1868)  602,  (1878) 
606,  (1876)  611,  612,  (1880)  680,  (1884) 
686,  626,  (1888)  640,  (1898)  648,  (1806)617, 
(1900)  679,  (1904)  688. 

Presqutf  I«ltf,  fort  at,  187. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  160. 

Princeton  College,  116. 

Pring,  Martin,  48. 

Printing,  first  in  U.S.,  94. 

Prisoners,  in  Civil  War,  488, 478. 
in  Revolution,  178. 

Privateering,  104,  176,  867,  888-886. 

Proclamation  line  of  1768, 181, 188^ 

Proctor,  Senator,  668. 

ProhibiUon,  840,  688. 

Proprietary^  or  proprietor,  06, 110,  111. 

Providence,  founded,  60. 

Provincial  Congress,  160, 168, 160. 

Pr&-dMmm«',  Ft.,  78. 

PubUo  debt,  (1776-84)  186,  186,  196,  (1790) 
840,  241,  (1812-14)  262,  284,  (1886)  884, 
(1861-66)  442,  498,  (1S98)  644,  668. 

Public  lands,  182,  191-198,  890,  888-886,  600^ 
627. 
grants  to  railroads,  898,  608, 616. 

PuebioB  (pwfib'),  26. 

PQ'gdt  Sound,  28. 

Pa4&s'kl,  Casimir,  Count,  167. 

PuriUns,  49,  52,  68,  60,  80,  84,  9«. 

Putnam,  Gen.  Israel,  164. 

Putnam,  RuAis,  196. 

Quakers,  61,  62,  77,  80-86,  288. 

Quartering  Act,  189. 

Queb^'  (city),  attacked  by  Arnold,  104. 

attacked  by  English,  125. 

captured  by  English,  66, 180. 

founded,  66. 
Quebec  (province),  181, 144, 168. 
Quebec  Act,  144,  154. 
<ijueen  Anne's  War,  125. 
Qtilu'cy  (-zl),  Josiah,  284. 
Qui  v^'ra  (kc-)»  explored,  87. 

Railroads,  control  of,  588-586. 

growth,  327-329,  825,  392,  898,  480,  481, 
502,  515-519. 

improvements  in,  581,  671. 
Raisin  River,  battle  of,  281. 
K&'lelgh,  Sir  Walter,  40. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  149,  209,  212,  816. 
Randolph,  Edwani,  86,  87,  108. 
Randolph,  John,  301,  304. 
Knnkin,  John.  347. 
Reciprocity.  522,  545. 
Rfi-cOn-cen-traMoa,  551. 
Reconstruction,  491-497,  508-606,  600. 
Redeniptloners,  99. 
ICeed,  Thomas  B.,  538,  552. 
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Belinren'diim,  610. 

Reformation,  Protestant,  8T. 

*'  BegnlAtore  **  of  North  Carolina,  148. 

Religion,  $ss  Churches. 

Rfi-n&<8-s&ifc«',  18. 

RepabUcan  party  (Deoiocratio),  868, 806 ;  ue 

Democratic. 
Republican  party  (later),  888,  408,  408,  025, 

540,841. 
Requisitions,  185, 191. 
Rfi-si'ca  dfi  1&  Pftl'ma,  battle  of,  864. 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  77. 
Re-vSr«',  Paul,  150. 
Revolution,  American,  185-188. 
Revolution  in  England,  88. 
RAett,  Colonel,  104. 
Rhode  Island,  colony.  50,  77,  87-99, 107. 

Dorr  Rebellion,  8M,  855. 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,  580. 
Ribault,  Jean  (zhfix  rdbd'),  88. 
Richmond,  in  Civil  War,  489,  448,  485. 
River  and  harbor  bills,  827,  588. 
Roads.  228,  224,  290-295,  825,  856. 
Ro-a-n6k«'  Island,  40. 
Robertson,  James,  144. 
Robinson,  Rev.  John,  49. 
Rochambeau  (ro-shftN-bd*),  Count  de,  179. 
Roch 'ester,  N.Y.,  founded,  290. 
Rock'e-fel-ler,  John  D.,  515. 
.Rocky  Mountains,  21. 

Rdos'evelt,  Theodore,  579-588,  660,  668,  665. 
Ro'se-crAns,  Oen.  William  8.,  445,  468-465. 
"Rough  Riders,*' 655. 
Rule  of  1756,  251. 
Rum^ey,  James,  225. 
Russian  America,  808,  809,  499. 
Rutledge,  John,  149. 
Ryjwick,  treaty  of,  128. 

8&'ga,  Icelandic,  81. 

St.  Au'gustlne,  88,  74,  125,  126. 

8t.  Clair,  Qen.  Arthur,  195,  248. 

8t.  Croifl!  settlement,  66. 

8t.  Germain  (sfiN-xhAr-mAN*),  treaty  of,  66. 

St.  Joseph,  Ft.,  124,  182. 

8t.  L^g'er,  C^l.  Barry,  170. 

St.  Louis,  290,  428,  545. 

St.  Louis,  Ft.,  78. 

St.  Marys  settlement,  56. 

St.  Pierre  (siN-py&r'),  181. 

St.  XAv'i-er  (s&nt  zflv'i-er)  mission,  69. 

Salem,  Mass.,  52,  98,  146. 

Salt  Lake  City,  894. 

Sfimu'a  Islands,  560,  561. 

Sampson,  Admiral  William  T.,  554,  565. 

San  Francisco,  428. 

San  Gabriel,  battles  near,  865. 

San  Tl-dfi-fun'so,  treaty  of,  265. 

Sfin  Juan  (hoo-ftn')  Island,  506. 

ttan  Juan  dfi  Ulloa  (ool-yO'a),  89. 


San  Juan  HiU,  battle  of,  66S. 

Sfin  M&r-tin',  Gen.  Joe6  da,  807. 

Sin  8il-va^6r',  82. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  48. 

Sanitary  Commission,  470. 

Sin'U  An'na,  General,  880,  868, 864, 86&. 

SanU  ¥6,  87,  864. 

SarUaMd-ri'a,92. 

San-tl-ft'go  dfi  Cuba,  566. 

SSn'to  Do-mln'go,  88,  41,  607. 

Saratd'ga,  surrender  at,  170. 

San»  Ste.  (sfint)  M&'rie,  69,  684. 

Savannah,  founded,  108. 

in  Revolution,  177,  179. 

taken  by  Sherman,  481. 
Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  57. 
Saybrook,  founded,  57. 
Scalawags,  504. 
S«Ae-nte'ta-dy,  attacked,  129. 
ScAlef ,  Admfa^  Winfleld  8.,  560l 
S«A<»'fleld,  Gen.  John  A.,  484. 
Schools,  see  Education. 
SaAuf 'ler.  Gen.  Philip,  170. 
SaAnyl'kiU  River,  172. 
Sci-o'to  Company,  198. 
Scotch  settlers,  80,  85,  91, 108. 
Scotch-Irish  settlers,  82,  91,  143, 198, 220. 
Scott,  Gen.  Winfleld,  288,  820,  864,  880,  411. 
Seabury,  James,  280. 
Seaftuing,  colonial,  101, 108,  104. 
Seal  flshery  difficulty,  546. 
Secession,  404^12,  415-417,  488. 

effect  of,  498,  494. 
Sectionalism,  886,  848-851,  566. 
Sedition  Act,  256,  257. 
SSm'i-noles,  182,  807,  888. 
Senate,  285. 

Sdn'e-cas,  68 ;  see  Iroquois. 
Separatists,  49,  60. 
Sthrd'piSt  captured  by  Jones,  17fi. 
Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  448. 
Seven  Tears'  War,  129-181. 
Severalty  Act,  526. 
Se-v<^r',  John,  144, 178, 194. 
Sev'ille,  88,  74. 
Sew'ard,  William  H.,  8n,  876,  408,  404,  409. 

Secretary  of  SUte,  411,  418,  499. 
Sey'mour,  Horatio,  502. 
Sha'draeA,  878. 

Shafler,  Gen.  William  R.,  665,  666. 
Shakers,  281,  841. 
Sharpsburg,  battle  near,  461. 
Shays's  Rebellion,  200. 
Shtnando'aht  489. 
Shenandoah  vallev,  449,  479. 
Shcr'i-dan,  Gen.  JPhilip  H.,  479,  480,  486c 
Sherman,  John,  401,  618,  586,  548. 
Sherman,  Roger,  157. 

Sherman,   Gen.   William  T.,    481-484,    445, 
446,  461,  465,  477,  478,  486. 
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Sherman,  march  to  the  sea,  481,  482. 
Sherman  Act  (silver),  548. 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  585. 
ShI'loh,  battle  of,  445. 
Ships  (1450)  14,  (158S)  41,  (1700)  122. 

growth  of  shipping,  101,  892,  489. 

subsidy  acts,  892,  Ml. 

S^e  Steamboats. 
Sl-Sr'ra  Le-o'ne,  16. 
Si-^r'ra  Ne-vfi'da,  22. 

BUver,  coinage,  242,  884,  608,  518,  642,  518, 
647. 

mines,  427,  600. 
%inum  Indians,  72,  501. 
Bitting  Bull,  601. 
Six  Nations,  128 ;  see  Iroquois. 
Slade,  William,  849. 
Slater,  Samuel,  225. 
Slave  insurrections,  100,  847. 
SUve  trade,  colonial,  89,  114, 115. 

foreign,  prohibited,  201.  274. 

in  Constitution,  211. 

in  District  of  Columbia,  prohibited,  877. 
Slavery,  abolished  In  North,  201,  202. 

abolished  in  South,  455-460,  491-493. 

abolished  in  territories,  456. 

agitation  (1801-1807)  278,  274,  (1808-1821) 
298-801,  (1880-1844)  847-851,  (1846-1852) 
872-881,  (1358-1860)  888-892,  895,  897- 
899,  (1860)  401-408,  406^10. 

arguments  for  and  against,  845-861. 

colonial,  99,  100,  48,  85,  108. 

condition  of  slaves,  221,  848-646. 

Aigltive  slaves,  see  Fugitive. 

powers  of  Congress  over,  888. 

representation  of  slaves  In  Congress,  210, 
211. 

Spanish-American,  89. 

Texan,  880,  881,  353. 
Sli-deir,  John,  861,  862,  441. 
Smith,  Caleb  B.,  412. 
Smith,  Gerrit,  847. 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  47,  94. 
Smith.  Joseph,  841. 
Smuggling,  colonial,  108,  104, 186. 
Social  reforms,  225,  226,  888-851. 
Socialist  party,  538. 
Soil,  17,21,29,289. 
Solid  South,  520. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  140. 
So'to,  Ferdinando  de,  87. 
Stfw-Ie',  Herre  (pyar),  834. 
Sound  Money  Democrats,  547. 
South  America,  discovered,  88. 

independent,  807,  808. 

Spanish  in,  37. 
South  Bend,  settled,  290. 
South  Carolina,  colony,  S5,  108,  128,  126. 

French  in,  88. 

nulliflcation,  819-821. 


South  Carolina,  Revolution  In,  177-179. 

secession,  404,  40.5,  411.  ' 

western  claims,  182,  192. 
South  Dakota,  527,  xxxi. 
Spain,  Black  Warrior  difficulty,  884. 

boundary  controversies  with,  269,  270. 

claim  to  North  America,  42,  78,  75. 

colonies,  86-88,  74,  124, 180, 807 ;  9se  Cuba. 

conditions  in  1492,  17,  29. 

discoveries,  31-:^,  86,  87. 

in  Revolution,  175,  ISl,  182, 184. 

treaties  (1795)  197,  252,  (1819)  807,  (1898) 
657. 

war  with  England,  88-48,  126,  126,  175^ 
181,  182,  184. 

war  with  U.S.,  651-557,  668. 

West  Florida  dispute,  269,  270. 
Specie  CircuUr,  884. 
Specie  payments,  508,  518. 
Spice  Islands,  16. 
Spoils  system,  227,  818. 
Spotswoo<1,  Qov.  Alexander,  105w 
Spottsylvania,  battle  of,  474. 
Stamp' Act,  183-141. 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  140. 
Standard  Oil  Coniftany,  516. 
Standish,  Capt.  Miles,  51. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  405,  411,  487. 
Stanwix,  Ft.,  treaty,  182. 
Stark,  Gen.  John,  170. 
Star-SpangUd  Banner^  288. 
States,  government  of,  159, 160,  816, 423, 688- 
540,  575. 

receive  money  ft*om  U.S.,  886. 

relations  to  U.S.,  211,  218. 

table  of,  XXX. 

See  Secession,   Reconstruction,  etc.,  and 
names  of  the  states. 
Steamboats,  225,  274,  275,  298,  826,  892,  480, 

617. 
Steel  making,  222,  518. 
Stephens  (ste  venz),  Alexander  H.,  406, 406^ 

409,486. 
Steu'ben,  Baron  von,  167. 
Stevens,  ThaddeuB,  496,  498. 
Stock  watering,  617. 
Stone,  Lucy,  840. 
Stone  River,  battle  of,  446,  462. 
Stony  Point,  captured,  177. 
8trwr«,  Harriet  Beecher,  379,  880. 
Stru'«A<!y,  WlUlam,  94. 
"  Strict  Construction,"  246. 
Strikes,  519,  ^36,  587,  572,  578.  580. 
Stuart,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.,  466,  477. 
Stwy've-sant,  Peter,  68,  78. 
Suffrage,  Me  Voters. 
Sugar  Act,  183. 
Sullivan,  Gen.  John.  180. 
Sumner,  Charies,  8^9,  493,  507. 
Sumter,  Ft.,  405,  411-415,  488,  466. 
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Sumter,  Oen.  Thomu,  177, 186. 
Supreme  Ck>art,  211,  218,  288,  804-4M)e. 
Butter's  Fort  and  Mill,  860. 
Swan'sea,  in  Indian  war,  86. 
Swedish  settlers,  68,  80,  91. 
Symm0s  Company,  liM. 

Taft,  William  H.,  S58,  K»,  663. 

Tallmadge,  James,  299. 

Tam'many  Society,  226,  227. 

T§'n«y,  Roger  B.,  829. 

Tap'pan,  Arthur  and  Louis,  847. 

Tariff,  in  the  dependencies,  669. 
on  imports  from  Cuba,  660. 

Tariff  Acts  (1789)  241,  (1816)  804,  (1824)  811, 
812,  (1828)  812,  (1882)  819,  886,  (1888) 
821,  (1842)  864,  (1846)  869,  (1867)  893, 
(1861)  441,  (1888)  620,  (1887-1894)  640- 
644,  (1897)  647. 

Tarl«'ton,  Lieut.-Col.  Bannastre,  177, 178. 

Taxation,  constitutional  provisions,  211,  218. 
See  Direct  tax.  Income  tax.  Tariff,  etc. 

Taylor,  Za«A'ary,  in  Mexican  War,  861,  862, 
864. 
President,  872-876. 

Tea  tax,  141,  142,  146,  174. 

Te-cum'the,  278,  279,  282,  28. 

Telegraph,  electric,  429,  618. 

Telephone,  682,  670. 
.Teller  Resolution,  658,  xxix. 

Temperance  movements,  840. 

Tennessee,  admitted,  246,  xxxi. 
netUed,  148, 144,  188,  198, 194, 289,  298,801. 

Tenure  of  Office  Act,  497,  688. 

T^r're  Haute  (hdf),  settled,  290. 

Territories,  ses  Northwest  Territory,  In- 
diana, etc. 

Territory,  growth  of,  666-668. 

Tfir'ry,  Eli,  226. 

Texas,  880,  881,  867-869,  874,  zxzi. 

Thames  (t^mz),  battle  of,  282. 

Thomas,  Oen.  George  H.,  464,  460,  444,  484. 

Thomas,  Senator,  299. 

Three-fifths  rule,  210,  211. 

Ticondero'ga,  captured,  158. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  511,  512,  615. 

Tippecanoe',  battle  of,  279. 

Tobacco,  in  Virginia,  48,  49. 

Toleration  Act  of  1649  (Md.),  66. 

T6n'ty,  72. 

Toombs,  Robert,  874,  407,  418. 

TOr-dfi-sil'Ias  (-yfts),  treaty  of,  88. 

Tories  (loyalists),  166,  167,  177-180, 186, 186. 

Tos-ca-neril,  16. 

ToM8-s«N/'  L'Qw-ver-tDr<'',  266. 

Town  government,  colonial,  112,  118. 

Town  meetings,  112,  118,  61,  297. 

Town'sAend,  Charles,  187,  141,  142,  146. 

Trade,  see  Commeree. 

Trade  routes,  medieval,  14-16. 


Trades  unions,  428,  619,  08&-587,  672,  578. 

Traf-«l-gar',  battle  of,  272. 

Transportation,  aes  Railroads,  Canals,  Steam- 
boats. 

Transylvania  Company,  160,  161. 

Treasury  notes,  2^. 

Treaties,  see  Commercial  treaties,  and  treaties 
by  name. 

7V*en<  affair,  441. 

Trenton,  20,  826  ;  battle,  160. 

Trip'o-II,  war  with,  266. 

Trist,  N.  P.,  866,  866. 

Trusts,  688,  686,  648,  671,  680,  661. 

Trf 'on.  Gov.  William,  144. 

Tu-lan«'  Univeraity,  629. 

T&r-go^',  Baron  de,  186. 

Turks,  16,  29. 

Turner,  Nat,  847. 

Turnpikes,  228. 

Tuscan 'was  River,  168. 

Tuscaro'ra  Indians,  128. 

Tn-tH-i'la,  561. 

Twain,  Mark,  680,  298. 

Tweed  Ring,  614,  516. 

Tyler,  John,  868-868. 

UfKile  Tom'»  CaMn,  879,  880. 
"  Underground  Railroad,**  878. 
Union,  Franklin's  phin  of,  128. 

of  the  thirteen  colonies,  152»  167, 150-168, 180. 

See  Secession. 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  61. 
University  of  North  C^arolina,  228. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  116,  228. 
University  of  Virginia,  880. 
U'tah,  877,  894,  627,  xxxi. 
U'treeAt,  treaty  of,  114, 126. 

Vail,  Alfred,  429. 
Vallan'digAam,  Clement  L.,  472. 
Valley  Forge,  army  at,  172. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  818,  818,  320. 

President,  884,  886. 

presidential  candidate,  868,  868,  871,  873. 
Vand&'Ua  Company,  144,  161. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  617. 
Vanderbllt,  WiUiam  H.,  688. 
Ven-e-zue'la  (-zwe'-)  boundary,  546. 
Ven'ice,  trade  routes  of,  16. 
Vfi'ra  Cruz  (kroos),  captured,  364. 
Vermont',  109,  161,  227,  xxxi. 
Vtlr-ra-za'no  (rAt-sft'-),  87,  84. 
Ve'§ey,  Denmark,  847. 
Vespu'cius,  Amfr'icus,  86,  84. 
Vicksburg,  capture  of,  460,  461. 
Vin-cenn«5',  124,  181. 
Virginia,  colony,  46-49,  60,  84, 127. 

named,  40. 

Revolution  in,  187,  140,  182,  188. 

western  claims,  182, 191, 192. 
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VirginU  PUtn  of  Constltation,  807,  809,  210. 
Virginia  BesoluUon8(1798),  856. 
Virginius,  607. 

Voters,  110,  202,  816,  &89,  540,  574. 
negro,  485,  496,  5Ui)-505,  540. 

Wa'b&sh  Kiver,  24,  71. 

Wake  Island,  561. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  850. 

War  for  Independence,  10O-188. 

Warofl812,27»-287. 

Ward,  Artemus,  485,  486. 

Warren,  Gen.  Joseph,  154. 

Wars,  Me  Indian  wars,  and  wars  by  name. 

War'uiok,  Earl,  59. 

War' wick,  R.I.,  founded,  59. 

Washington  (city),  288,  428. 

treaty  of,  606. 
Washington  (state),  admitted,  587,  xxxi. 
Washington,  Ft.,  169. 

Washington,  Qeorge,  biography,  178,   174, 
808. 

ConsUtaUon,  808,  807-809,  816. 

death,  857. 

farewell  address,  858. 

French  and  Indian  War,  187. 

President,  885-887,  848,  846,  849,  851-864. 

RevoiuUon,   142,   151,  154,   167-174,  178, 
179,  184,  186,  187. 

writings  of,  229,  258. 
Washlngto'nian  societies,  840. 
Wa-tau'ga  settlement,  148,  144, 179. 
Wat'llng  (wdt'-)  Island,  88. 
Waxhaw  Creek,  battle  of,  177. 
Wayn«,  Gen.  Anthony,  177,  244. 
Webster,  Daniel,  822,  828, 812,  819,  856,  874. 
Webster,  Noah,  842. 
Webster- A  shburton  treaty,  856. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  877. 
Welltfs,  Gideon,  412. 
Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  116. 
West  Florida,  265, 266,  269,  270 ;  see  Florida. 
West  Indies,  87,  60,  78. 
West  Point,  in  RevoiuUon,  177. 

Military  Academy,  889. 
West  Virginia,  467,  xxxi. 
Western  Reserve,  192,  244. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  518. 
West'inghouse,  George,  581. 
Wfiy'moiith,  George,  48. 
Wbal'ley,  Edward,  77. 
Wheelwright,  John,  59. 


Whig  party,  868.  880,  881, 888,  889. 
Whisky  insurrections,  252,  268,  800. 
Whisky  Ring  of  1875,  507. 
White,  John,  40. 
White  Plains,  battle  of,  169. 
Whittf'fleld,  Rev.  George,  116. 
Whitman,  Dr.  Marcus,  856,  867. 
Whitney,  Eli,  821. 
Whit'tl-er,  John  O.,  848,  484. 
Wigglesworth,  Michael,  96. 
Wigwam,  87,  601. 
Wilderness  campaign,  474. 
Wilderness  Road,  160,  884. 
Wilk«s,  Capt.  Charles,  441. 
Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  870, 888. 
Wll-l&'met^  valley,  860. 
William  III.,  88,  98,  108, 107, 188. 
WillUm  and  Mary  College,  98. 
WllUam  Henry,  Ft.,  captured,  189. 
WiUiams,  Roger,  58,  59. 
Williamsburg,  battle  of,  448. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  settled,  68. 
WUmot  Proviso,  868. 
Wilson,  William  L.,  tariff,  548,  541 
Winthrop,  John,  53,  54,  55,  94. 
Wisconsin,  874,  xxxi. 

French  In,  69,  71. 
Witohcraft  in  the  colonies,  97,  98. 
Wolfe,  Gen.  James,  180. 
Woman  suffrage,  540. 
"  Woman's  Rights  **  movement,  840. 
Wood,  Gen.  Leonard,  569. 
Woolman,  John,  801. 
Wright,  Frances,  840. 
Writs  of  assistance,  186, 187. 
Wy'eth,  Nathaniel  J.,  856. 
Wy-o'mlng,  601,  527,  xxxi. 
Wyoming  Valley,  attack  on,  179. 

X.  Y.  Z.  controversy,  255,  256. 

Yale  College,  98. 
Yftm'as-see  Indians,  128. 
Yellowstone  valley,  601,  527. 
York,  Duke  of,  78-81,  87. 
Yorktown,  surrender  of,  179. 
Yo-85m'i-t5  valley,  627. 
Young,  Brigham,  894. 

Zen'ger,  John  Peter.  94. 
ZoI'llcoffer,  Gen.  Felix  K.,  444. 
Zu'fiis  (iiyeeg),  25,  26. 
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